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CHAPTER 1 


Genre and Method in Luke-Acts Research 


The question of which genre the author of Luke-Acts selected as the medium 
for his composition continues to fuel discussion among New Testament schol- 
ars. Since the significant work of Henry Cadbury,! many scholars have viewed 
Luke and Acts as a two-volume collection, especially on the basis of the histori- 
cal profile of the preface form found in the Gospel (Luke 1:1-4) and its recapitu- 
latory link in Acts 12. This has become a significant factor for those desiring to 
affirm Luke as history since it seems more suitable to maintain a unified genre 
for both volumes Since scholars often identify Acts as history? they should do 
so for Luke as well—or, so the argument goes.* 

This analysis has not gone uncontested, however. In addition to question- 
ing the literary unity of Luke and Acts, contemporary New Testament scholars 
have now put a range of potential literary antecedents for the genre(s) of Luke- 
Acts on offer. In the vein of scholars like C.W. Votaw, Charles Talbert, Philip 
Shuler, Albrecht Dihle, Richard Burridge, and Justin Smith,> many adopt a 


1 Henry J. Cadbury, The Making of Luke-Acts (London: s.P.C.K., 1968). 

2 Cf. S.E. Porter, “The Genre of Acts and the Ethics of Discourse,” in Acts and Ethics, edited by 
Thomas E. Phillips (NTM 9; Sheffield: Sheffield Phoenix, 2005), 1-15. 

3 Thomas E. Phillips, "The Genre of Acts: Moving toward a Consensus?" CBR 4 (2006) 365-96 
(384-85) argues for consensus that views Acts as some form of history; for a more recent 
review of Luke-Acts as history, see Sean A. Adams, The Genre of Acts and Collected Biography 
(SNTSMS 156; Cambridge: Cambridge University, 2013), 5-23. 

4 David Aune, The New Testament and its Literary Environment (LEC 8; Philadelphia, 1987), 77. 
Charles Talbert, Literary Patterns, Theological Themes, and the Genre of Luke-Acts (Missoula: 
Scholars, 1987), moves in the opposite direction. Committed to the biographical nature of 
the Third Gospel, Talbert insists that both Luke and Acts are intellectual biography. See also, 
Loveday Alexander "Acts and Ancient Intellectual Biography, in Acts in its Ancient Literary 
Context: A Classicist Looks at the Acts of the Apostles, by Loveday Alexander (ECC; LNTS 289; 
New York: T&T Clark, 2005 [orig. 1993]), 43-68. 31-63. Most recently, Adams, Genre of Acts— 
for similar reasons—identifies Luke-Acts as collected biography. 

5 C.W. Votaw, ‘The Gospels and Contemporary Biographies, AJT 19 (1915): 45-73, 217-49; 
C.H. Talbert, What Is a Gospel?: The Genre of the Canonical Gospels (London: s.P.C.K., 1978); 
P.L. Shuler, A Genre for the Gospels: The Biographical Character of Matthew (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1982); Albrecht Dihle, ‘Die Evangelien und die biographischen Traditionen der 
Antike, ZTK 80 (1983): 33-49; R.A. Burridge, What are the Gospels? A Comparison with Graeco- 
Roman Biography (3rd 25th Anniversary Editition; Waco, Tex.: Baylor University Press, 2018 
[org. Cambridge, 1992]) (I cite the third edition unless otherwise noted); J.M. Smith, Why 
Btoc?: On the Relationship between Gospel Genre and Implied Audience (LNTS 518; London: 
T&T Clark, 2015). 
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biographical thesis for the genre of the Third Gospel. In recent years, Stanley 
Porter, Burridge, and Sean Adams have enlisted similar arguments for viewing 
Acts as biographical discourse,® though a large contingent still holds out for 
Luke-Acts (or at least Acts) as history." Some seek to situate one or both vol- 
umes among the epics and/or novels of the ancient world? while other recent 
work remains skeptical as to whether meaningful genre distinctions may be 
drawn between the Bios and other genres.? All of these studies seem to proceed 
from the assumption that genre similarities provide a sound basis for estab- 
lishing genre identification. 

Perhaps this accounts for the current impasse in literary analysis of Luke- 
Acts. If genres are understood mainly in terms of literary similarities, then 
Burridge only needs to accentuate Lukan commonalities with the Bios to ad- 
vance his case for a biographical reading of Luke-Acts. Aune only needs to 
show the inclusion of symposia, genealogy, speeches, travel narratives, first 
person interjection, letters, identification of sources, historical prefaces, etc., 
in Luke-Acts can likewise be identified among the historians.!° And Smith and 
Kostopoulos can recruit a convincing range of family resemblances shared by 
the history and the biography to establish their appeal for genre blending." 


6 S.E. Porter, 'The Genre of Acts and the Ethics of Discourse, in T.E. Phillips (ed.), Acts and 
Ethics (NTM 9; Sheffield: Sheffield Phoenix, 2005), 1-15; R.A. Burridge, ‘The Genre of Acts 
Revisited’, in Steve Walton (ed.), Reading Acts Today: Essays in Honour of Loveday C.A. 
Alexander (LNTS 472; London: T&T Clark, 2011), 3-28; S.A. Adams, The Genre of Acts and 
Collected Biography (SNTSMS 156; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2013). 

7 E.g. D.A. Aune, The New Testament in its Literary Environment (LEC 8; Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1987), 77-u5; G.E. Sterling, Historiography and Self-Definition: Josephos, 
Luke-Acts, and Apologetic History (NovTSup 64; Leiden: Brill, 1992); D.P. Moessner, Luke 
the Historian of Israel's Legacy, Theologian of Israels ‘Christ’ (BZNW 182; Berlin: De Gruyter, 
2016). So also B. Shellard, New Light on Luke: Its Purpose, Sources, and Literary Context 
(JSNTSup 215; London: Sheffield Academic Press, 2002), 18-23 and C.K. Rothschild, Luke- 
Acts and the Rhetoric of History: An Investigation of Early Christian Historiography (WUNT 
2.175; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2004), 16-23, who both view Luke-Acts as a branch of rhe- 
torical history. For a recent review of Luke-Acts as history, see Adams, Genre, 5-23; cf. also 
T.E. Phillips, ‘The Genre of Acts: Moving toward a Consensus?’ CBR 4 (2006): 365-96. 

8 E.g. R.I. Pervo, Profit with Delight (Philadelphia, Penn.: Fortress, 1987) and D.R. MacDonald, 
‘The Breasts of Hecuba and Those of the Daughters of Jerusalem: Luke's Transvaluation 
of a Famous Iliadic Scene’, in J.A.A. Brant, et al. (eds.), Ancient Fiction: The Matrix of Early 
Christian and Jewish Narrative (SymSBL 32; Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2005), 
239-54. 

9 E.g. D.L. Smith and Z.L. Kostopoulos, ‘Biography, History, and the Genre of Luke-Acts’, NTS 
63 (2017): 390-410. 

10 Cf. Aune, New Testament, 120-31, for a convenient survey. 

11 E.g. Smith and Kostopoulos ‘Biography’, 390-410. 
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Without considering genre differences (esp. within larger discourse struc- 
tures), cases for multiple genres may be developed concurrently and defended 
with equal vigor, not unlike the situation we discover in contemporary studies 
of the genre of Luke-Acts. 

We find ourselves, then, with an enigma in Lukan studies. How do we move 
beyond the literary ambivalence propelled by Luke's persistent use of features 
common to several ancient literary genres? Do we give up the search as an 
ultimately futile quest, as Daniel Smith and Lundin Kostopoulos recommend??? 
I wish to contend that such a concession to the complexities of the discus- 
sion, while well-intentioned, seems premature. The problem, though real, is 
workable. The answer to the Gospels genre enigma is one that has been known 
to literary critics for many years but which New Testament scholars have not 
yet fully appreciated. Unlike contemporary literary-linguistic configurations of 
genre, current methodologies for the study of the Gospel genre are designed 
only to target genre similarities not genre differences. This basic oversight re- 
sults in the convoluted discussion we witness in genre study today. Each recent 
treatment of genre represents a distinct effort to draw parallels between Luke- 
Acts and a specific (or multiple) literary tradition(s). These studies all under- 
estimate the role of literary divergence in genre analysis, leveraging much—if 
not, all—of their case on literary proximity.? This monograph will show how 
attention to literary divergence from a number of angles may bring resolution 
to the increasingly complex discussions of the genre(s) of Luke-Acts. 


1 The Origins of a Consensus 


The thesis that the Gospels are literary decedents of the Greco-Roman biogra- 
phy is no longer widely contested in contemporary Gospels research. Scholars 
typically attribute the foundations of this view to Richard Burridge's mono- 
graph, What are the Gospels?.!^ Two recent article-length studies elucidate 
the impact of Burridge's work. First, Steve Walton's CBR article, ‘What are the 
Gospels?’ argues that ‘Burridge’s research has been widely accepted and has 
produced a new consensus, that the Gospels are a species of ancient biography 


12 Smith and Kostopoulos ‘Biography’, 390-410. 

13 As A. Collins, ‘Genre and the Gospels’, JR 75 (1995): 239-46 (241), points out: 'Burridge's 
case for defining the Gospels as bios appears strong in large part because he did not seri- 
ously consider any alternative. 

14 Burridge, What are the Gospels? 
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(Bios), consulting a range of recent monograph and commentary literature on 
the Gospels to illustrate this point.!5 Walton states, 


[Burridge's] study is significant because it is not given to many to turn 
round a scholarly consensus in their lifetime, and it is given to even fewer 
to do that with their PhD work. Yet this is what Burridge's study of the 
Gospel genre did: scholarship largely adopted his view that the Gospels 
are a form of Graeco-Roman biography.!® 


Ian Markham has also written on ‘Richard Burridge's Achievement’. This article 
details Burridge’s reception of the ‘prestigious Ratzinger Prize, set up as a kind 
of Nobel Prize for Theology’. And Markham argues that it was Burridge's work 
on the biographical nature of the Gospels that won him this impressive award. 

If one scans the literature on the genre of the Gospels, not only will they 
discover the Gospels-as-biographies thesis as a working assumption, they will 
constantly find statements like, Burridge’s book, ‘What are the Gospels?, has 
become the definitive treatment on the subject. Today, a growing majority of 
scholars regard the Gospels as Greco-Roman biography’!® And: ‘The research 
of Richard Burridge has been pivotal in this respect, creating what amounts to 
a new consensus in Gospel studies'!? Some go as far as to contend that anyone 
who views the Gospels (including Luke) as something other than biography 
registers ‘surprisingly inaccurate’ opinions?? while announcing that, ‘Richard 
Burridge is so compelling ... that it ought to end any further dissent about the 
matter’?! Burridge is often praised, specifically for his methodological preci- 
sion. What are the Gospels? 'is a masterpiece of thoroughness, clarity of meth- 
od, and precision in execution, according to David Moessner.2? Along similar 
lines, Justin Smith believes that ‘Burridge has shown great sensitivity to the 
matters of genre analysis and theory, as well as to the historical development 
of Bioç as a genre’, devoting ‘an entire chapter to genre criticism and literary 
theory*23 


15 Steve Walton, "What Are the Gospels? Richard Burridge's Impact on Scholarly 
Understanding of the Genre of the Gospels, CBR 14 (2015) 81-93 (81). 

16 Walton, ‘What Are the Gospels?’, 82. 

17 Ian Markham, ‘Richard Burridge's Achievement, First Things (2014) 22-24. 

18 Licona, Why are there Differences in the Gospels?, 3. 

19 A Adams, Parallel Lives, 19. 

20 See C. Keener, Acts (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Baker, 2012). 

21 See Keener, Acts, 1:54. 

22 Moessner, Luke, 64. 

23 Smith, Why fíoç?, 36. 
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Perhaps Burridge's work did account for a kind of paradigm but there is cer- 
tainly another possible reading of the story, at least as I see things. It could be 
that Burridge's study was not, at least initially, accepted for its methodological 
rigor but as the most ready-made theory available to stand in place of the form- 
critical view of genre. Thus, form criticism's loss of steam into the 1980s seems 
to have created somewhat of a vacuum for literary analysis of the Gospels 
where the biographical thesis was potentially the only viable non-form criti- 
cal theory of the Gospels genre. Thus, rather than a paradigm shift, we have a 
movement away from form criticism and its attendant assumptions about the 
Gospels genre and the biographical thesis functioning to stand in the place of 
the sue generis thesis. 

Form criticism meets Thomas Kuhn's well-known criteria for a paradigm 
(it was practiced for decades and used to solve puzzles as what we might 
call normal historical science).2* Correspondingly, we may ask whether the 
sui generis theory of the Gospels genre practiced as a global paradigm used 
for puzzle-solving in normal historical science or did it function more like a 
what Kuhn calls a rule—an axiomatic assumption—underlying the broader 
theoretical framework? In the first part of the twentieth century, critics tend- 
ed to believe that the Gospels were popular rather than literary documents 
(Kleinliteratur gegen Hochliteratur),2° equated with "legend-books and folk- 
books" (Legendenbüchern und Volksbüchern)?6 not ancient literature.’ In this 
respect, the su generis theory seems to be nothing more than a bi-product of 
this basic axiom in form-critical thought. If one adopted the form-critical para- 
digm, it suddenly made comparisons between early Christian texts and the 
literature of antiquity methodologically inappropriate. 

The su genris theory then seems to function more as an axiomatic assump- 
tion connected to the form-critical paradigm rather than a paradigm in itself 
that the biographical thesis supplanted. Naturally, biblical scholars work- 
ing within the form-critical model made no attempt to situate the Gospels 
as documents in relation to surrounding literary culture since this violated a 


24 Thomas S. Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolution (Chicago, Ill.: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1964). 

25 K.L. Schimdt, "Die Stellung der Evangelien in der allgemeinen Literaturgeschichte,” 
EYXAPIXTHION: Studien zur Religion und Literatur des Alten und Neuen Testaments 
(FRLANT 36. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1923), 59-62. 

26 Schmidt, “Die Stellung der Evangelien,” 61. 

27 Franz Overbeck, "Über die Anfänge der patristischen Literatur” HZ 12 (1882) 417-72, had 
already perpetuated this disconnect with his insistence on viewing the New Testament 
and the apostolic fathers as Urliteratur in contrast to the later Christian fathers who em- 
ployed secular literary media in their writings. 
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major rule of form criticism. The Gospels emerged sui generis as anthologies 
of popular tales, not primitive literary compositions shaped by the constraints 
of Greco-Roman literary standards. To suggest anything contrary would violate 
one of the basic axioms of the paradigm. 

Take, for example, C.H. Dodd's articulation of the gospel-as-kerygma. Many 
view Dodd as the most developed expression of the view that the Gospel tra- 
dition was one that was culturally distinct due to its origins in missionary 
preaching.”8 Yet Dodd's book is not a treatment of genre. It just so happens that 
the form-critical su generis idea fits nicely with his proposal regarding the keryg- 
matic substructure of New Testament theology, where Gospel forms evolve from 
this basic message. It is not as though the su generis thesis did a great deal of 
explanatory work for Dodd. As an axiom of his model, it helped substantiate his 
broader form-critical claim about the unifying message of the New Testament. 
In other words, the entire discussion of the genre of the Gospels is curtailed in 
this era by the assumptions of form criticism, as it was for Dodd.?9 

The debate about form criticism—at one level—can be understood as a 
discussion about the nature of early Christian literature. We might say that 
the form critics advocated a popular configuration of these texts while a par- 
allel (even if initially marginal) stream ran throughout form criticism's reign 
that insisted upon a literary configuration of early Christian texts. The form 
critics sought to show that the literature of the most primitive Christians was 
unique and cultic whereas as another emerging group of scholars throughout 
the last century insisted that we situate these texts among literary culture of 
the Greco-Roman world. 

We see the embryonic stages of this latter position in the works of Adolf 
Deissmann and J.H. Moulton, who both sought to draw literary and linguistic 
parallels with many of the then recently published non-literary papyri.?? The 
beginnings of the biographical thesis emerged around the same time. The sev- 
eral "Lives of Jesus" that Albert Schweitzer documents seem to assume that one 
can extract a kind of biographical portrait of Jesus from the Gospels.?! Others, 


28 C.H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and Its Developments: With an Appendix on Eschatology 
and History (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Baker Book House, 1983). 

29 Rudolf Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament (New York: Scribner, 1951), for example, 
argues that Mark at the very least constitutes its own unique literary genre, given its dis- 
tinct preliterary development. Dibelius, Tradition, 288, notes that the Gospels represent 
a hybrid type of document, mainly characterized as folk-tale, but distinct even from folk- 
tale, due to their function as propaganda literature, a role altogether lacking for folk-tale. 

30 E.g. Adolf Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East the New Testament Illustrated by Recently 
Discovered Texts of the Graeco-Roman World (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1910); James 
Hope Moulton and George Milligan, The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1930). 

31 Albert Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical Jesus: A Critical Study of Its Progress from 
Reimarus to Wrede (trans. W. Montgomery; 2nd ed; London: Adam and Charles Black, 1911). 
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as early as 1915, marshalled arguments in support of the biographical thesis. 
Source and form criticism subsequently establish themselves as the prevailing 
methodology and proposals like Votaw's are quickly discounted as method- 
ological outliers. 

By the 1960s and 70s, we discover a growing number of scholars question- 
ing form-critical assumptions, in particular related to the genre of the Gospels. 
Norman Petersen, for example, argued that while Mark was a Gospel (sui ge- 
neris), John functioned as a type of Greek biography, Luke-Acts as history, and 
Matthew as an early church manual?? and similar positions were advanced by 
Petersen and his colleagues on the sBL Task Force on Gospel Genre. Although 
Albrecht Dihle explicitly denies any point of contact with Greek Bios, he states 
rather cautiously possible points of contact between the Gospels and Roman 
biography (vita) due to their "historiographic" function.?? There were also the 
so-called theios aner and related categories (such as aretalogy or holy men), 
especially in Hellenistic (but also in Rabbinic) Judaism. The function of theios 
aner as antecedents for Gospel christologies in a hand full of studies in the 
1970s also generated discussion around possible biographical literary contexts 
for Gospels as well. 

The biographical thesis continues to attract advocates into the 1980s, with 
challenges to the basic tenants of form criticism now being given more serious 
attention. Charles Talbert's work provides a milestone for genre studies in this 
era.?^ Talbert argued extensively against Bultmann's denial of a biographical 
context for Gospel origins on the basis of their mythical character and cultic 
function. In response to the first plank of Bultmann's argument, Talbert seeks 
to demonstrate that many tot in the ancient world had “immortals” as their 
biographical focus (e.g. Hercules, Dionysus, and the Dioscuri), showing that 
mythological elements were hardly lacking in ancient biographies.®> Talbert 
identifies specifically the myth of descending-ascending redeemers as a myth- 
ological structure present in Greco-Roman and Jewish biographies, as well as 
in John's Gospel.?6 As for the second plank, Talbert develops a typology of an- 
cient Biot and shows that Bultmann’s failure to identify analogies between the 
Gospels and ancient Biot resulted from an overly circumscribed understanding 
of the genre.3” 


32 Norman Petersen, “So-called Gnostic Type Gospels and the Question of the Genre 
‘Gospel.”” Unpublished sBL Paper (1970) cited in Charles H. Talbert, What is a Gospel? The 
Genre of the Canonical Gospels (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1977), 20. 

33 Albrecht Dihle, “The Gospels and Greek Biography" In The Gospel and the Gospels, edited 
by Peter Stuhlmacher (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1991), 361-86. 

34 Talbert, What is a Gospel? 

35 Talbert, What is a Gospel?, 25-52. 

36 Talbert, What is a Gospel?, 53-89. 

37 Talbert, What is a Gospel?, 15-31. 
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Talbert did not immediately convince everyone. Many scholars were ex- 
tremely critical of his work.3? He did, however, issue a significant blow to the 
current form-critical analysis of Gospel genre. Similarly, Martin Hengel had 
already rejected the su generis thesis for all but Luke-Acts?? but in 1991 in- 
cludes Luke among the other Gospels as instances of biography. He says that 
the Gospels should be understood as, 


... unique ‘biographies’ which bear witness to the career and teaching of 
the unique Messiah and Son of God, Jesus of Nazareth. No one in antiq- 
uity thought that the Gospels were a literary genre of a quite new and 
special kind. It was not the literary genre that was unique but the person 
described in it and his work of salvation.^? 


Yet Hengel had come to this conclusion prior to Burridge's work. In a similar 
vein, Philip Shuler* argued that (esp.) Matthew was an encomium type of bi- 
ography. Hubert Cancik, likewise, proposed the biography as the most appro- 
priate literary label for at least Mark's Gospel.^? More wide-reaching (applied 
to all four Gospels) biographical proposals were advanced, even if cautiously 


38 E.g. David Aune, "The Problem of the Genre of the Gospels: A Critique of C.H. Talbert's 
What is a Gospel?" in Gospel Perspectives: Studies of History and Tradition in the Four 
Gospels, edited by R.T. France and David Wenham (Sheffield: Js oT, 1981), 9-60, concludes 
his thorough criticism of Talbert's book by claiming that "A careful and critical appraisal, 
then, of the theses advanced by Professor Talbert must conclude that his arguments are 
flawed, the evidence adduced is frequently unable to bear the weight given it, and his 
proposal that the gospels share the genre of Graeco-Roman biography falls embarrass- 
ingly short of demonstration" —strong words from a scholar who would later embrace 
three of the four Gospels as Greco-Roman biography in Aune, New Testament, 17-47. And 
still in 1981, Aune, "Problem," 49, can talk about the "present critical consensus that the 
gospels constitute a unique genre in the history of literature..." Even within the early 
1990s, Guelich, “Gospel Genre,’ 205, can give a thorough survey of prior genre propos- 
als and hardly engages at all with the notion of biography in this discussion. Instead, he 
interacts extensively with Dodd's gospel-as-kerygma proposal. Guelich eventually adopts 
the sui generis view of Gospel genre and argues that we only remove the term "unique" in 
the designation of the Gospels as a “unique literary genre.” 

39 Martin Hengel, Acts and the History of Earliest Christianity (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1980), 32. 

40 Martin Hengel, ‘Literary, Theological, and Historical Problems in the Gospel of Mark’, in 
The Gospel and the Gospels, edited by Peter Stuhlmacher (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1991), 
209-51 (212). 

41  Shuler Genre. 

42 H. Cancik (ed.), Markus-Philologie, WUNT 33 (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1984), chapter 1. 
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stated, in this era by Klaus Berger (1984) and Helmut Koester (1984).^? And 
by the end of the 1980s, David Aune (1987) can include an entire chapter, 
arguing for the “Gospels as Ancient Biography,’** followed by an additional 
article-length defense of the position a year later (1988).9 Similarly, Graham 
Stanton incorporates a section on “The Gospels as Biographies,’ in a book on 
Jesus^$ and D. Dormeyer and H. Frankemólle attempted to make the same case 
a year later.” By 1989, the theory had made its way into an introduction to the 
Gospels by E.P. Sanders and Margarete Davies.^? Therefore, as even Burridge 
acknowledges, "By the start of the 1980s, there was building up a frequently, 
if not always cogently, argued case for a biographical genre of the gospels."^? 
Burridge even calls the biography thesis the “New Orthodoxy"*? at the time he 
wrote in 1992. But if Burridge shifted the paradigm, as Walton proposes, how 
could Burridge already call the biographical thesis the new orthodoxy at the 
time he wrote? 

In 1991, Larry Hurtado states that, ‘Similarities to other Greco-Roman narra- 
tive genres such as biography reflect the cultural setting in which the Gospels 
were written?! However, he argues that Matthew and Luke seem more liter- 
arily conscientious than Mark or John in this respect so that the former seem 
to better reflect Greco-Roman literary culture, including biographical literary 
conventions.?? One of the virtues of these earlier biographical proposals was 
the caution with which they are stated. Burridge seems more certain and less 


43 Klaus Berger, “Hellenistische Gattungen im Neuen Testament, in ANRW 11.25.2 (1984) 
1031-432 and 1831-85. 

44 Aune, New Testament, 47-76. 

45 David Aune, ‘Greco-Roman Biography’, in Greco-Roman Literature and the New Testament: 
Selected Forms and Genres, ed. David E. Aune (Atlanta, Geo.: Scholars, 1988), 107-26. 

46 GN. Stanton, The Gospels and Jesus (OUP, 1989), pp. 15-20. 

47 D. Dormeyer and H. Frankemólle, ‘Evangelium als literarische Gattung und als theolo- 
gischer Begriff. Tendenzen und Aufgaben der Evangelienforschung im 20. Jahrhundert, 
mit einer Untersuchung des Markusevangeliums in seinem Verhältnis zur antiken 
Biographie, ANRW 11.25.2, pp. 1543-1704; D. Dormeyer, Evangelium als literarische und the- 
ologische Gattung (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1989); H. Frankemólle, 
Evangelium— Begriff und Gattung: ein Forschungsbericht (Stuttgart: Katholisches 
Bibelwerk, 1988); ANRW Aufstieg und Niedergang der rómischen Welt, ed. Wolfgang Haase, 
Berlin: Walter de Gruyter. 

48 EP. Sanders and Margaret Davies, Studying the Synoptic Gospels (London: SCM, 1989), 
25-48. 

49 Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 86. 

50 Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 92. 

51 Larry W. Hurtado, "Gospel (Genre), in Dictionary of Jesus and the Gospels, ed. Joel B., 
Green, Scot McKnight, and I. Howard Marshall (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 
1992), 276-82. 

52 Hurtado, “Gospel,” 82. 
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occupied with the many differences between the Gospels and ancient biogra- 
phies while he never even considers potential other genres. In these ways, it is 
perhaps a step back relative to prior studies, at least methodologically. Besides 
perhaps Talbert and a few others, most scholars stated their position some- 
what apprehensively prior to Burridge, due to many clear differences between 
the canonical Gospels and the biographies of the ancient world, as reflected in 
the comments by Dihle or Hurtado above, for example. 

By 1992, the Gospels-as-biographies seems to be in the air of New Testament 
studies, so to speak, if not the new orthodoxy. Form criticism had breathed 
its dying breath and Richard Burridge publishes his monograph, What are the 
Gospels?, which was essentially a more comprehensive statement of a position 
that had been maintained as the most viable alternative to the form-critical 
position for some time. It seems that Burridge's work should be viewed, then, 
as less of a paradigm-shifting monograph and more as the most sustained 
representation of the non-form-critical position on genre. Adela Collins is 
correct.53 In her review of the original (1992) publication, she is not blown 
away by the novelty of the proposal. Instead, she aptly observes that Burridge 
merely attempts 'either to give the biographical hypothesis a scholarly footing 
or to expose it as a false trial’.5+ Notice, she does not accredit the biographical 
thesis to Burridge—he merely adds data to an already established position in 
many circles. 

In the decades leading up to 1990s, form criticism had died and, by exten- 
sion, so had its assumptions about the nature of early Christian literature. 
In a parallel development, as scholars slowly questioned the validity of the 
form-critical position, they likewise began to critique the su generis view of 
the Gospels that it assumed. By the 1980s, the biographical thesis had become 
the dominate genre alternative to form criticism, put forward in a variety of 
expressions. Burridge's book likely did put the final nail in the form-critical 
view of the genre of the Gospels, but his book by no means shifted the para- 
digm in the Kuhnian sense. Perhaps this is not the right way to read the story 
but it is certainly the most generous to New Testament scholarship because 
it accounts for why a work like Burridge's (based on a flawed literary method, 
see below) could emerge—at least in the minds of many—as a kind of 
consensus-setting book. 


53 Adella Y. Collins, Is Mark’s Gospel a Life of Jesus? The Question of Genre. Père Marquette 
Lecture in Theology (Milwaukee: Marquette University, 1990), 239. 
54 Collins, Is Mark’s Gospel a Life of Jesus?, 239. 
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Stressing parallels or similarities with other ancient texts has played a signifi- 
cant role in the storied history of New Testament interpretation. It had gotten 
to the point in the 1960s that Samuel Sandmel felt the need to censor our dis- 
cipline for its proclivities toward what he famously termed paralellomania.* 
In concert with many streams of New Testament study, literary resonances in 
the Gospels with the Greco-Roman biographical tradition had been exploited 
for several years before Burridge in attempts to better understand the Gospels 
genre. We think immediately of the contributions of Votaw, Talbert, David 
Aune, Shuler, and Dihle—all of which recruit a range of shared formal features 
as a basis for establishing a literary connection between the Gospels and the 
Greco-Roman biography.5$ 

Burridge did not establish this model, but he did enshrine it methodologi- 
cally, so that most recent treatments of genre defer to him on questions of liter- 
ary method.*? Burridge's What are the Gospels? continues the trend of former 
studies in correlating a list—albeit a more comprehensive one—of features 
present in both ancient biographical and Gospel literature. Burridge also ex- 
pands the theoretical basis of this method by introducing Alistair Fowler to 
the discussion. In his Kinds of Literature, published in 1982, Fowler recruited 
Ludwig Wittgenstein’s family resemblance model in an effort to construct 
a robust theory of literary genre.58 Burridge is convinced and insists with 
Fowler that the ‘Family resemblance theory seems to hold out the best hope 
to the genre critic.5° He defines the focus of his investigation as an attempt 
to ‘identify ... “generic features” as a list against which we can compare the 


55  S.Sandmel, ‘Parallelomania’, JBL 81 (1962): 1-13. 

56 The recent argument of S. Walton, ‘What Are the Gospels? Richard Burridge’s Impact on 
Scholarly Understanding of the Genre of the Gospels’, CBR 14 (2015): 81-93, that Burridge's 
work established the current consensus on the Gospels genre is likely overstated in this 
respect. 

57 Eg. Adams, Genre, 58; Smith, Why Bioc?, 36; M.R. Licona, Why Are There Differences in the 
Gospels?: What We Can Learn from Ancient Biography (New York: Oxford, 2017), 3. 

58 Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 38: ‘The attraction of “family resemblance" is that it is 
sufficiently vague to cope with the blurred edges of genre (unlike “class”), yet still sharp 
enough to have some meaning. 

59 Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 38. Many of Burridge's followers likewise uncritically 
adopt Fowler's family resemblance paradigm. See, e.g., J.M. Smith, ‘Genre, Sub-Genre, 
and Questions of Audience: A Proposed Typology for Greco-Roman Biography’, JGCA] 4 
(2007): 184—216 (191). 
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gospels and Graeco-Roman Biot, to see whether they exhibit the same pattern 
and family resemblance’ (emphasis mine).59 

Though initially appealing to some, the family resemblance method—at 
least, as a stand-alone model—was short lived in literary theory due to sig- 
nificant deficiencies exposed early on in its development. Earl Miner states the 
problem this way: 


The logical difficulty with the principle of family resemblance is that it 
posits likeness for admissibility to a set and minimizes differences to ex- 
clude from a set. In other words, how is one to decide family resemblance 
does not exist? ... In short, we need grounds for postulating that a work's 
assignment to a given family is more explanatory than its assignment to 
other families. Perhaps we have not achieved the means of making these 
distinctions. Perhaps we never shall. But family resemblance, as useful as 
it is, does not fill these needs.®! 


As John Frow notices, using likeness as the basis of similarity raises the prob- 
lem of how dissimilarity may be drawn from.9? For this and related reasons, 
the family resemblance model proved to be problematic shortly after its 
inception.5? Under the collective force of these criticisms, even Fowler eventu- 
ally (in 1993) came to reject his notion of family resemblances, confessing that 
it 'represented an unsatisfactory amalgam of Wittgenstein, Carnap and the 


60 Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 105. 

61 E. Miner, 'Some Issues of "Literary Species, or Distinct Kind", in B.K. Lewalski (ed.), 
Renaissance Genres: Essays on Theory, History, and Interpretation (RES 14; Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1986), 24. 

62  J.Frow, Genre (New Critical Idiom; London: Routledge, 2015), 54. 

63 These are representative samples of a much broader stream of critique in literary the- 
ory. J. Swales, Genre Analysis: English in Academic and Research Settings (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1991), 51, for example, raises similar problems: ‘Family re- 
semblance theory can make anything resemble anything' and, therefore, 'the definitional 
approach is much better established" C.A. Newsome, 'Spying out the Land: A Report from 
a Genealogy’, in Roland Boer (ed.), Bakhtin and Genre Theory in Biblical Studies (SS 63; 
Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2010), 19-30 (23), helpfully frames the break down. 
On the family resemblance theory, '(TJexts in group A might exhibit features a, b, c, group 
B might exhibit features b, c, d, and group c might exhibit features c, d, e, and so forth. 
One is left with the uncomfortable conclusion that the family resemblance model could 
produce a genre in which two exemplars in fact shared no traits in common!’ Cf. also T. 
Sawaki, Analysing Structure in Academic Writing (Postdisciplinary Studies in Discourse; 
London: Palgrave Macmillan, 2016), 56, for different version of this objection. For a re- 
jection of family resemblances in biblical studies in favor of more recent trends, see J.J. 
Collins, ‘The Genre of Jubilees’, in Eric F. Mason (ed.), A Teacher for All Generations: Essays 
in Honor of James C. VanderKam (SJSJSup 153; Leiden: Brill, 2011), 737—55 (739). 
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non-structuralist element in Saussure; and ... overestimated the part played in 
interpretation by coding*5^ 

Although contemporary theorists continue to acknowledge the importance 
of proximity features of genre (something like family resemblances), these are 
typically assessed in the context of a wider genre agnation or genre relations 
framework. These new genre agnation models, arising partially in response 
to the failure of family resemblance are, by definition, designed to plot genre 
relations in terms of both genre similarity and divergence. For example, genre 
agnation models not only ask how a document like Luke-Acts might be similar 
to ancient biographies but also how it may be different. Genre agnation then 
describes a methodological principle used in modern literary and linguistic 
study to model genre relations in terms of both similarity and difference. To 
put the matter more precisely: the family resemblance model based as it is on 
generic similarity fails as an exclusive model for genre identification. This does 
not entail the stronger claim that the kinds of features that the family resem- 
blance model has typically focused upon should be curtailed or in some way 
mitigated by newer models. Rather, newer models tend to incorporate some- 
thing at least very akin to family resemblance criticism in the context of their 
wider models, which also assess literary-linguistic divergence. 

The problems introduced by Burridge via Fowler are not merely theoreti- 
cal. They surface directly in his analysis. Greek history and biography share 
many things in common as instances of related but distinct Greek narrative 
discourse, a point where the Fowler-Burridge family resemblance model strug- 
gles to make convincing distinctions. The problem materializes most directly 
in the feature categories Burridge uses to construct his family resemblances. 

For example, Burridge's ‘mode of representation’,®* where Biot are composed 
in (for the most part third person) prose narrative, is applicable to many in- 
stances of Greek narrative, not exclusively to biographies. Similarly, Length 
and size' may be a helpful feature to consider but it too detects several groups 
of works not just biographical texts. As instances of narrative, Greco-Roman 
histories, monographs of various sorts, biographies, and many more, are com- 
posed in the same prose meter so this provides another feature common to 


64 A. Fowler, ‘Genre’, in M. Coyle, et al. (eds.), Encyclopedia of Literature and Criticism 
(Routledge Companion Encyclopedias; New York: Routledge, 1993), 151-63 (158). 

65 It should be noted that much of this discussion had gone on prior to Burridge's original 
publication in 1992 and the family resemblance model had long fallen out of fashion by 
the time of Burridge's 2004 revision of his dissertation, despite his insistence on utilizing 
the latest and best in literary theory. 

66 Burridge, What are the Gospels?, chapter 5, provides a list of Burridge's criteria, referred to 
here. 
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Religious or 
philosophical teaching 
Dialogue and discourse 


Moral Philosophy 
fj oc and pinos 


Encomium 


Bios 


History 


Political Beliefs 
Polemic 


Story and Novel 
Interest and entertainment 


FIGURE L1 Burridge's model of the Greek Bioc based on family 
resemblances 


multiple genres (cf. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Comp. 397). Burridge recogniz- 
es the literary overlap of the Biog with several other genres in the ancient world. 
He represents this visually with a helpful display of the literary relation of Biot 
to other Greco-Roman literary forms in the ancient world:98 

The grey circle (which I have darkened from the original) highlights all of 
the material that Burridge's criteria catch. As it stands, most of Burridge's crite- 
ria not only detect Biot, but also features found in both the Boc and overlapping 
genres. 

Burridge confronts here a problem that has traditionally faced the family re- 
semblance model for genre study. Genre detection criteria (family resemblanc- 
es) help isolate the group of related genres that includes the Boc, but we need 
more rigorous genre disambiguation criteria to complement this analysis by 
further distinguishing the B(oc from within this larger group of related genres.9? 
Sustained genre analysis must emphasize?? both features for genre detection 


67 Dionysius here divides genres into metered (poetry) and non-metered (narrative). 

68 Ihave adapted this figure from Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 64. 

69 For example, one immediately thinks of the model of prototypicality used by Swales, 
Genre Analysis, passim and others. The model, in other words, should be constructed not 
(as Burridge does) around family resemblances but on a model designed to calibrate both 
resemblances and divergences from a given (genre) prototype. 

70 I say ‘emphasize’ because Burridge does propose at least one genre agnation criteria 
(verbal subjects), which I examine in chapter 2, but it seems insufficient, for reasons I will 
mention. 
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Religious or 
philosophical teaching 
Dialogue and discourse 


Moral Philosophy 
NOs and pipas 


Encomium 


Detection | 
Criteria p (o C 


History 


Political Beliefs 
Polemic 


Story and Novel 


key: Interest and entertainment 


Genre Detection 
ll Genre Disambiguation 


FIGURE 1.2 Detection (topological) and disambiguation (typological) criteria 
Note: In response to Burridge's critique (What are the Gospels?, 1.76-77) 
that I do not define genre disambiguation or detection sufficiently, it 
should be noted that I use these terms as descriptions for the two sides 
of modern genre study which focuses on genre agnation or, in other 
words, genre relations, i.e. how genres differ (disambiguation) and how 
they are similar (detection criteria). The terms are meant as descriptive 
components of a wider theory of genre agnation, a prevalent concept 
in modern genre criticism. I talk in more detail below about genre ag- 
nation. In contemporary genre agnation analysis, genres are detected 
in terms of similarities by topological criteria and related by differences 
in terms of typological criteria. See below. 


and genre disambiguation (as contemporary genre agnation models do), espe- 
cially with closely intersecting genres, such as the Biog and the Greek history. 

It may be beneficial to study proximity features or ‘family resemblances’ in 
our efforts to understand genre. But overlapping features require a further set 
of criteria designed to push beyond family resemblances and disambiguate 
the literary environment of texts with overlapping formal characteristics (as 
in Fig. 1.2). This has been the traditional critique of the family resemblances 
model and Burridge's use of it does little to avoid it.” 


71 Smith and Kostopoulos, ‘Biography’, 394, claim that the position of those like Burridge, 
which assumes the ability to distinguish between ancient genres, fails ‘to take advantage 
of the best in contemporary genre theory, which has moved away from the pigeonholing 
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3 What is the Solution? ‘New’ Genre Studies as a Way Forward 


While many New Testament scholars were preoccupied with family resem- 
blance criticism and related methods, a new movement in genre studies was 
emerging in the interdisciplinary context of literary, linguistic, and rhetorical 
criticism. This new view sought to restore the sociolinguistic context to genre 
that structuralism had displaced. 

Most connect this new interpretation of genre primarily with the semi- 
nal article by Carolyn Miller in 1984, ‘Genre as Social Action’. Miller contends 
that traditional genre criticism ‘invites reductionism, rules, formalism’, creat- 
ing a ‘critical-determinism of the worst sort’ leading to ‘useless and tiresome 
taxonomies’.”? Instead, for Miller, ‘a rhetorically sound definition of genre must 
be centered not on the substance or form of discourse but on the action it 
is used to accomplish'?? As Miller understands things, genre functions within 
a layered hierarchy of language with the widest levels incorporating features 
of the social context. 'Since context itself is hierarchical, she reasons, *we can 
think of form, substance, and context as relative not absolute, they occur at 
many levels on a hierarchy of meaning*"^ John Swales then helped solidify 
the movement, outlining a sustained sociological theory of genre in his Genre 
Analysis in 1990. 

Many of these developments, however, were anticipated much earlier by 
M.A.K. Halliday, upon whom both Miller and Swales depend. Although cur- 
rent approaches to genre pull partially from work in literary theory, they draw 
more so from linguistic, rhetorical, and sociological traditions.” Especially 


activity endorsed by modern scholars and ancient critics' (emphasis mine). Ironically, as 
it turns out, neither study appears to draw significantly upon contemporary genre study 
and they both end up failing for precisely this reason. The reference to ‘pigeonholing’ by 
Smith and Kostopoulos refers to Fowler's distinction between genre as pigeon and genre 
as pigeonhole. But Fowler only deploys this distinction as a metaphor for the flexibility 
of family resemblances (they form classifications more like pigeons than pigeonholes). 
Smith and Kostopoulos's argument boils down to noting a range of similarities (i.e. over- 
lap in formal features) between ancient biographical and historical genres, contending 
that genre similarities undermine genre boundaries. And this is precisely where Burridge 
went wrong. Genre similarities do not establish genre boundaries. This occurs via genre 
divergence, which Smith and Kostopoulos fail to consider because they too proceed from 
Fowler's flawed family resemblance theory. 

72 Miller, ‘Genre’, 151. 

73 Miller, ‘Genre’, 151. 

74 Miller, ‘Genre’, 159. 

75 A.S. Bawarshi and MJ. Reiff, Genre: An Introduction to History, Theory, Research, and 
Pedagogy (Reference Guides to Rhetoric and Composition; West Lafayette, Ind.: Parlor 
Press, 2010), 29. 
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compelling for genre studies will be models that successfully fuse all three 
orientations (the social, rhetorical, and linguistic) into a coherent framework. 
Halliday's work in register and genre analysis (now thoroughly developed by 
J.R. Martin) represents one such model. According to Halliday, a discourse is 
composed of contextual and co-textual components. Context refers to the so- 
cial environments that provide the setting for the production of the discourse 
and are, therefore, extralinguistic. Co-textual components are intralinguistic. 
Halliday organizes these components according to a hierarchical rank scale 
(word, word group, clause, clause complex, etc.). This hierarchal view of lan- 
guage enables the interpreter to conceive of linguistic structures and analysis 
in terms of distinct levels of linguistic meaning, as Miller recommends. 

These and other studies provide a distinct movement away from the 
formalist-structuralist project toward an entirely new way of thinking about 
genre. Whereas formalism privileged technique over context, ‘New genre 
study’, seeks to assess technique or text alongside content as comprising action 
in context." Bawarshi and Reiff layout the landscape of the field in this way: 


Over the past thirty years, researchers working across a range of disci- 
plines and contexts have revolutionized the way we think of genre, chal- 
lenging the idea that genres are simple categorizations of text types and 
offering instead an understanding of genre that connects kinds of texts 
to kinds of social actions. As a result, genres have become increasingly 
defined as ways of recognizing, responding to, acting meaningfully and 
consequentially within, and helping to reproduce recurrent situations.”” 


Already by the late 1980s and early 1990s, social interpretations of genre had 
replaced structuralist notions of a tightly reader- or author-bound expectation 
framework’? in favor of what had become the new paradigm in genre studies. 


76 AJ. Devitt, ‘Re-fusing Form in Genre Study’, in J. Giltrow and D. Stein (eds.), Genres in the 
Internet: Issues in the Theory of Genre (Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 2009), 27-47 (34). 
I follow Devitt here in referring to the group of theories discussed in this section as the 
‘new’ genre theory. I am hesitant to refer to any modern theory as 'new'—since there will 
soon come a time when it will no longer be new, e.g., the New Criticism— but we will refer 
to this group of theories in this way to remain as consistent as possible with the field of 
literary studies. 

77;  Bawarshiand Reiff, Genre, 1. Similarly, as AJ. Devitt, Writing Genres, 1-2, points out, ‘Scholars 
have studied genres for centuries; neither is it a new topic in English studies’. ‘In recent years, 
however, views of genre have changed, shifting from a formalistic study of critics’ classifica- 
tions to a rhetorical study of the generic actions of everyday readers and writers’. 

78 Note Burridge’s heavy dependence upon Jonathan Culler, Structuralist Poetics, in his the- 
ory of genre. Burridge's theory of construction of meaning, for example, is developed from 
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We see the persistence of this older model for genre study in contempo- 
rary understandings of Luke-Acts, most of which follow Burridge in reducing 
genre to a list of formal features that form the basis of a family resemblance. 
As in prior models, the role of social context is displaced in favor of a focus on 
the internal features of a text."? When the wider sociological context is con- 
sidered (e.g. other genres), it is mostly in the service of demonstrating genre 
blending or overlap through literary commonality. Little attention is given to 
the divergent relations of these genres—only their relative proximities. New 
Genre study insists on restoring the role of context minimized by older mod- 
els through—among other things—situating the discussion of genre socio- 
logically in the context of genres at various levels of proximity and divergence. 
Genres function in relation to one another as distinct social vehicles. The suc- 
cess of their social goals depends upon the ability of authors to create distinct 
literary mediums. In the context of Luke-Acts, this means not only comparing 
common features between Luke-Acts, biographies, histories, and/or novels, it 
must also plot divergences between the traditions that form literary boundar- 
ies. Luke deploys genre to accomplish a social purpose, the success of which 
will depend upon his ability not only to relate his work to a particular tradition, 
but also his aptitude in demarcating it from others. 


4 Genre Agnation and the ‘New’ Genre Studies®° 


‘Genre agnation’®! refers to how genres relate to one another, both in terms of 
their similarity and difference from one another. In contemporary theory, genre 
likeness is assessed through genre topology and genre differences are assessed 
through genre typologies. In this context, therefore, genre agnation means 


‘the structuralist observation’ that, in agreement with Culler, we are ‘homo significans: a 
creature who gives sense to things’. Culler in Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 48. 

79  Igrant that Burridge discusses so-called ‘external features. 

80 My attention to current or new genre studies was inspired in large part by Richard 
Burridge’s comments on my Achtemeier paper given at SBL 2015, at which he was a re- 
spondent. The initial idea for this book came from that paper and one of Burridge's big- 
gest critiques was that I did not pay enough attention to genre theory. My work in this 
book has sought to make up for that shortcoming in the embryonic forms of this work. 
See Richard Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 1.77—79. 

81 J.R. Martin, ‘Analysing Genre: Functional Parameters, in F. Christie and J.R. Martin (eds.), 
Genre and Institutions: Social Processes in the Workplace and School (London: Cassell, 


1997), 3-39 (13). 
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genre relatedness.8? Buying a cup of coffee and getting a haircut will likely be 
characterized by similar language, at least at the beginning and end of the en- 
counter. Why? Because both involve the social exchange of supplying a service 
of some sort to a customer. But the middle portion of the communication will 
likely be quite different. For example, the exchange during the haircut will be 
longer and likely more personal, etc. Through genre agnation models, we can 
see both how these two interactions are similar and how they differ in terms 
of their social purpose and linguistic structure. According to this approach, 
genre features are set up as categorical oppositions (e.g. event- vs. participant- 
oriented discourse) and compared in order to factor out similarities and differ- 
ences between various genres.9? 

The study of genre agnation embodies one of the most significant theo- 
retical advancements in new genre study for Lukan scholars. Several theories 
attempt to address the weaknesses of older family resemblance models by 
deploying more comprehensive genre agnation frameworks as the basis for 
their analysis. In other words, rather than focusing upon family resemblances, 
these models encourage focus upon family relations both in terms of proxim- 
ity and divergence.?^ And, therefore, this issue of genre relatedness in terms of 
literary similarities and divergence between genres—or in other words, genre 
agnation—is the key difference between newer approaches to genre and more 
antiquated methods based on family resemblance. To put it concisely: genre 
agnation focuses upon family relations rather than family resemblance. 

I find the most promising development in these approaches for the study 
of Luke-Acts in the work of J.R. Martin. Martin defines genre as a staged, 
goal-oriented social process, preferring the ‘traditional SFL approach to genre 


82 Tuomo Hiippala, The Structure of Multimodal Documents: An Empirical Approach (New 
York: Routledge, 2016), 71. 

83 Martin, ‘Analysing Genre’, 13. 

84 For example, Halliday and Hasan argue that each genre constitutes a combination of 
optional and obligatory (macro)structural elements that will fall in a particular order, 
but it is the obligatory elements that enable the interpreter to isolate one genre from 
another. M.A.K. Halliday and R. Hasan, Language, Context, and Text: Aspects of Language 
in a Social-Semiotic Perspective (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1989), 63. Similarly, John 
Swales, Genre Analysis, 86, borrows the concept of prototypicality from cognitive seman- 
tics as a basis for assessing genre relations. Within genre prototypes, prior knowledge pro- 
vides the basis for the ‘image’, and in this way contributes ‘to a recognition of genre and 
so guides the production of exemplars’. So instead of a list of features that form family 
resemblances, Swales suggests that we establish genre relations in terms of proximity to 
or divergence from a genre prototype. For a comparison of the sFL approaches to genre 
in Halliday and Martin, see B. Yang and R. Wang, Language Policy: A Systemic Functional 
Linguistic Approach (China Perspectives Series; New York: Routledge, 2017), 42-88. 
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agnation, via typology’ (emphasis his) over other models. sFL stands for 
Systemic Functional Linguistics, which will provide the methodological foun- 
dation for this study. The systemic element of sFL should not be confused with 
systematic. The term is used to signify that the fundamental concept in lan- 
guage is that of system. What is a system? An SFL system is nothing more than 
a set of linguistic options, classified typologically by opposition relations.95 
Take the Greek verb system, for example. When a Greek author chooses the 
aorist tense (perfective aspect), they select against other possible forms (i.e. 
non-aorist or non-perfective forms, such as the present or imperfect tense). 
To choose a perfective (aorist) verb is to choose not to select non-perfective 
(non-aorist) verbs. The functional element of sFL has to do with the impact 
that the use of language in society has had upon its evolution. As Halliday puts 
it, "The social functions of language clearly determine the pattern of language 
varieties, ... or linguistic repertoire, of a community or of an individual, is de- 
rived from the range of uses that language is put to in that particular culture 
or sub-culture."96 

A conversation about the weather (intra-linguistic), for example, may take 
place while buying a coffee (extra-linguistic). The extra-linguistic events which 
surround the communicative act (functional) (obviously more difficult to de- 
termine for ancient discourse than for modern), then, would be purchasing 
a coffee while the subject matter, indicated by inter-linguistic phenomenon 
(systemic), would be the weather. The social context for an instance of lan- 
guage usage will limit the linguistic choices that a user can make. While a con- 
versation about the weather may be appropriate to discuss with a barista, a 
conversation about the size of blue jeans that she wears may not be. Such a 
remark will be considered awkward or possibly even offensive, because of the 
social context. However, at a department store, this question may feel totally 
appropriate between two strangers. So, when dealing with SFL, we are essen- 
tially looking at two things. First, the choices a language user makes in terms 
of relatedness to other choices and second, how those choices are constrained 
by social factors. 

Martin sets up categorical oppositions that he uses to factor out similarities 
and differences among genres.57 To model a very simple typology, we could 
employ a systemic paradigm, such as this one.9? 


85 Halliday, Halliday, 4. 

86 Halliday, Explorations, 14. 

87 Martin, Analyzing Genre’, 13. 

88 Reproduced from Martin, ‘Analyzing Genre; 13. 
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Particular Generalized 
activity focused procedural recount [1] historical recount [2] 
entity focused description [3] descriptive report [4] 


FIGURE 1.3 Paradigm model for genre typology 


Martin also uses procedures as immediately agnate in historical recounts that 
share in common a generalized focus on activity. Martin suggests that whereas 
‘historical recounts make a statement about the past, procedures direct activ- 
ity which has yet to be undertaken’.®9 For Martin, ‘Typological description of 
this kind and its formalization in system networks is ... the cornerstone of SFL 
Theory and description'?? However, typological analysis on its own remains 
inadequate since these binary networks cannot account for genre blurring. At 
this point, Martin draws an analogy with M.A.K. Halliday's treatment of inter- 
secting vertical and horizontal descriptions of process types. When Halliday 
models process types systemically (i.e. vertically), each process type opposes 
another. But when modeled on a related intersecting (horizontal) cline, we see 
that there are intervening processes, creating soft boundaries for process types. 
Therefore, 


process types can also be interpreted as blending into one another as one 
colour to another in a rainbow. Behaving (laughing, pondering, looking) 
is between acting (material processing) and sensing (mental processing) 
just as purple can be read as a cline between red and blue.?! 


This suggests the importance not only of typological genre agnation but 
also topological perspective, according to Martin. 'A topology, in mathemati- 
cal terms, is a set of criteria for establishing degrees of nearness or proximity 
among the members of some category'?? As an example, he models a set of 


89 Martin, Analyzing Genre’, 14. 

90 Martin, ‘Analyzing Genre’, 14. 

91 Martin, Analyzing Genre’, 14. 

92 Martin, ‘Analyzing Genre, 14. He leans heavily here upon the paper by J.L. Lemke, 
"Typology, Topology, Topography: Genre Semantics, Unpublished Paper (1987, rev. 1999), 
who suggests that ‘There are units, and probably sub-units in some constituency hier- 
archy, that are unique to a genre. But obviously, in a realization hierarchy, eventually 
some genre-specific units must be realized by sequences of lexical items and grammati- 
cal structures which are not unique to the genre. The highest-ranking non-genre-specific 
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secondary school history genres using pedagogical development as a cline for 
measuring genres, where the cline increasingly assumes a greater competence 
level for the student (and correspondingly, lesser competence, at the other end 
of the cline).93 

Having outlined Martin's genre agnation model, we may now note a few 
specific virtues that commend it as a compelling option for the study of the 
genre(s) of Luke-Acts. To begin with, Martin and Rose emphasize the agnation 
of ‘historical genres’ (including biography, autobiography, and history proper) 
in their research, genres of particular relevance for the study of Luke-Acts. SFL 
models are also among the oldest and most developed within the tradition 
of modern genre studies, going back to Halliday. In contemporary research, 
therefore, Systemic Functional theories of genre often take center stage: 'the 
functional turn of the last two decades ... fundamentally shaped the discipline, 
so that the vast majority of genre studies have a strong functional bias' (em- 
phasis mine).?* So in contrast to much recent work in New Testament studies, 


units in terms of which the lowest-ranking genre-specific units are realized form a useful 
starting-point for considering similarities and differences between genres. For texts and 
topographic text formations like genre (i.e. those with essential structural-textural prop- 
erties), similarity and difference need not be limited to paradigmatic, system-like agna- 
tion relations: typology can be extended toward a topology of genres as well (cf. Lemke 
1987). A topology, in mathematical terms, is a set of criteria for establishing degrees of 
nearness or proximity among the members of some category. It turns a 'collection' or set 
of objects into a space defined by the relations of those objects. Objects which are more 
alike by the criteria are represented in this space as being closer together; those which are 
less alike are further apart. There can be multiple criteria, which may be more or less inde- 
pendent of one another, so that two texts, for instance, may be closer together in one di- 
mension (say horizontal distance), but further apart in another (vertical distance). What 
is essential, obviously, is our choice of the criteria, the parameters, that define similarity 
and difference on each dimension. These parameters must be chosen so that any two 
texts for which the criteria are relevant can be represented as more or less alike. The same 
set of parameters allows us to describe both the similarities and the differences among 
texts, or genres. Ideal genres can be represented by definite points in such a topological 
space, marking the centers of clusters of other points representing actual texts. Those 
clusters (“fuzzy sets” or distributions) may overlap, representing ambiguity (or “multiple 
inheritance’ cf. Stillar 1992) in the genre classification of texts. Texts of different genres 
may be very much alike by some criteria, even though along other dimensions they are 
different enough that there is no doubt about assigning them to different ideal genres. It 
now becomes possible to define possible genres that would be in a definite sense interme- 
diate between actual genres, and to describe the evolution of genres in terms of changing 
distributions of actual texts over time’. 

93 Martin, Analyzing Genre’, 14. 

94 T. Hyde, ʻA Model for Describing New and Old Properties of CMC Genres; in J. Giltrow and 
D. Stein (eds.), Genres in the Internet: Issues in the Theory of Genre (PB 188; Amsterdam: 
John Benjamins, 2009), 239-61 (243). 
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in SFL genre analysis we deploy one of the most up-to-date, widely tested re- 
search models in the field today. Finally, the fruitfulness of several other recent 
applications of sFL to the Greek of the New Testament (often involving register 
and discourse analysis) suggests its potential utility in other domains of New 
Testament study as well.95 


5 Typological Agnation Analysis: Assessing Genre Differences 


Martin and Rose provide a powerful resource for the study of genre(s) in 
the Gospels and Luke-Acts in their sFL account of historical genres (among 
others). According to Martin and Rose, classifying genres as a taxonomy in 


95  Thesystemic functional method is positioned in C.R. Campbell's recent survey, Advances in 
the Study of Greek: New Insights for Reading the New Testament (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 
2015), chapter 7, as one ofthe two major methods operative in Greek linguistic study today, 
especially in discourse analysis. He mentions Levisohn and Runge as the other (chap- 
ter 8). Those interested in the Greek of the New Testament have been working with sFL 
models for decades now. See, for example, J.T. Reed, A Discourse Analysis of Philippians: 
Method and Rhetoric in the Debate Over Literary Integrity (JSNTSup 136; Sheffield: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 1997); G. Martín-Asensio, Transitivity-Based Foregrounding in the Acts 
of the Apostles: A Functional-Grammatical Approach to the Lukan Perspective (JSNTSup 
202; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 2000); S.L. Black, Sentence Conjunction in the 
Gospel of Matthew: Kai, De, Tote, Gar, Syn and Asyndeton in Narrative Discourse (JSNTSup 
216. Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 2002); M.B. O’Donnell, Corpus Linguistics 
and the Greek of the New Testament (NTM 6; Sheffield: Sheffield Phoenix Press, 2005); 
C.L. Westfall, A Discourse Analysis of the Letter to the Hebrews: The Relationship between 
Form and Meaning (LNTS 297; SNTG n5; London: T&T Clark, 2005); J.H. Lee, Paul’s Gospel 
in Romans A Discourse Analysis of Rom. 1:16-8:39 (LBS 3; Leiden: Brill, 2010); C.D. Land, The 
Integrity of 2 Corinthians and Paul’s Aggravating Absence (NTM 36; Sheffield: Sheffield 
Phoenix Press, 2015); H.T. Ong, The Multilingual Jesus and the Sociolinguistic World of the 
New Testament (LBS 12; Leiden: Brill, 2016); F.G.H. Pang, Revisiting Aspect and Aktionsart A 
Corpus Approach to Koine Greek Event Typology (LBS 14; Leiden: Brill, 2016). This provides 
a representative selection of the work that has been done over the last several years ap- 
plying sFL linguistic models to the Greek of the New Testament from a variety of angles 
and often with quite fruitful results. Much of the work in sFL New Testament studies has 
been initiated around the methodologies or under the supervision of Stanley Porter. For 
a summary of the impact of Porter and the sFL school in New Testament studies, see 
A.W. Pitts, Interdisciplinary New Testament Scholarship: An Introduction to the Research 
of Stanley E. Porter, in L.F. Dow, C.A. Evans, and A.W. Pitts (eds.), The Language and 
Literature of the New Testament: Essays in Honor of Stanley E. Porter's Goth Birthday (BINS 
150; Leiden: Brill, 2016), 1-70 (1, 57-58) and for a broader treatment of the sFL school in 
discourse analysis (in addition to Campbell, Advances, noted above), see S.E. Porter and 
A.W. Pitts, ‘New Testament Greek Language and Linguistics in Recent Research’, CBR 6 
(2008): 214-55 (234, 237-38). 
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first person autobiographical common 
biographical = sense 
temporal 1 


third person biographical 
field tim historical historical 
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FIGURE 1.4 A typological perspective on relations between history genres 
Note: Taken from Martin and Rose, Genre Relations, 130. 


a system network means ‘privileging one dimension of texture over another 
as more or less critical for categorization'?6 For example, in historical genres, 
Martin and Rose privilege the opposition of field time (texts that unfold around 
a particular field, e.g. a participant) to text time (texts that unfold rhetorically), 
meaning it is the first or least delicate choice within the system network. 

The next move is the choice between temporal (recounts) and causal 
(accounts) connections. A recount may focus on individuals (autobiography, 
biography) or groups (historical recounts). Biographies, furthermore, can be 
characterized by first person (autobiographical) or third person (biographi- 
cal) discourse. These networks all emerge from the first choice of field time 
rather than text time. But rhetorically organized or text time genres have sub- 
networks as well. A rhetorically organized genre may be organized around ex- 
ternal causation (explanations) or internal causation (arguments). Arguments 
have a further subnetwork in that they can be one-sided or multi-sided, and 
one-sided arguments can promote exposition or rebut challenges. More com- 
plicated typologies like this one may be displayed as a system network rather 
than a paradigm (see Tab. 1.1) as shown above (see fig. 1.4). 


96 J.R. Martin and David Rose, Genre Relations: Mapping Culture (Equinox Publishing, 
2008), 130. 
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Martin and Rose explain: the above typology models relations 'from dis- 
course patterns of autobiographical accounts that most resemble those of 
everyday common sense to those of written argument genres that are most 
remote from the unfolding event time of everyday experience’.9” 


6 Topological Agnation Analysis: Proximating Genre Likeness 


In their work on genres, Martin and Rose note that "The alternative to taxono- 
mising ... is topology, which allows us to relate genres as more or less like one 
another, from as many angles as we wish:?? Clines or scales may also be em- 
ployed to assess levels of proximity. For topological analysis, Martin and Rose 
assess history genres from the perspective of pedagogic discourse. Based on 
prior field work, they view the ‘personal recount’ as the closest ‘domestic genre 
for secondary schools’. They propose participant identification and time man- 
agement as the sample variables in their topological landscape. In terms of 
participant identification: histories ‘foreground groups of people over individu- 
als’ while autobiographies/biographies exhibit the opposite trend, but neither 
manifests these identification strategies exclusively.99 And in order to produce 
personal recounts, students must learn time management strategies, specifi- 
cally episodic time vs. field time: 


And this means organising texts around phases of activity scaffolded by 
clause initial circumstances of location in time—the move from ‘and 
then’ to ‘later on in another period of time’ (from ‘sequence in time’ to 
‘setting in time’ in Gleason's terms).100 


Narrative deploying serial or field time organizes text in a sequence from each 
significant temporal phase to each significant temporal phase (e.g., the succes- 
sive development of the character of one person, presumably telling the story 
from a lifetime of experience) while episodic or text time jumps quickly through 
time (episodically), treating instead each significant activity or event.!°! While 
history genres do employ field time where necessary, it happens less often here 
than in biography or autobiography. 


97 Martin and Rose, Genre Relations, 131. 
98 Martin and Rose, Genre Relations, 131. 
99 Martin and Rose, Genre Relations, 131. 
100 Martin and Rose, Genre Relations, 131. 
101 See Martin and Rose, Genre Relations, 103-105. 
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Instead, historical reports tend to lean more on episodic time and tend to 
prefer third person discourse as a default. And biography utilizes field time 
less than autobiography.!° So we find a cline of time management organized 
around episodes or around temporal phases connected to a single field (i.e. 
person or thing, usually the former) by which we can gage degrees of proxim- 
ity. We see then the importance of a topological landscape because it plays 
‘these vectors off against one another to create a space’, where for example, 
‘recounts can be mapped as more or less focused on individuals or groups'103 
Again, these all work on a cline in historical genres and, therefore, should not 
be confused with family resemblance or strict categorical genre analysis: 


Once again these are not categorical distinctions. Personal and autobio- 
graphical reports do feature 1st person reference, especially as Theme; 
but the narrator interacts with other participants as the texts unfold. 
Similarly, personal, autobiographical and biographical recounts feature 
individuals, although reference is made to groups of people as well; his- 
torical recounts on the other hand foreground groups of people over in- 
dividuals, although the 'grand narratives' of modernist history include 
specific reference to great men (sic.) by way of enacting their patriarchal 
reading of the past. (emphasis mine, sic. his)!04 


These are not categorical features but cline features, Martin emphasizes. 
Clines are multivariate and scaled and thus are able not only to list features (cf. 
the family resemblance model) but to model their relationship to one another 
on a number of scaled dimensions (criteria/linguistic features). This will help 
assess not only genre overlap, but more importantly: degrees of genre proxim- 
ity relative to any scaled sociolinguistic feature or set of scaled sociolinguis- 
tic features, e.g. the field time / episodic time cline. However, even here we 
are limited—since it would be hard to imagine how to model more than two 
dimensions topologically—so Martin and Rose propose dual axis topological 
perspective models, even though the model posits a range of interacting scaled 
dimensions. 


102 Martin and Rose, Genre Relations, 131, propose that the differing densities here could be 
due to the autobiographer's greater access to details and the same could probably be said 
of the variation in densities between histories and biographies. But it also has to do with 
the focus of historical reports compared to biographies or autobiographies (e.g. activity 
focused or entity focused). 

103 Martin and Rose, Genre Relations, 133. 

104 Martin and Rose, Genre Relations, 132. 
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FIGURE 1.5 A topological perspective on recount genres 


One can imagine how a number of further dimensions could be plotted in the 
above manner. The point to note here is the ability of topological perspective 
to take into account a document's proximity to related documents relative to 
any specific sociolinguistic feature. 


7 Conceptions of History and Biography in Antiquity 


Up to this point, we have been concerned primarily with genre theory. In the 
remainder of this chapter, we will turn to consider several important implica- 
tions of this theoretical for assessing ancient Greek historical and biographical 
genres. To begin with, we will want to answer a set of related questions: How 
did the ancients understand the literary designations, totopiag and fioc? Did 
they even make such distinctions? And if so: how did the two genres relate to 
one another, formally and in terms of their evolutionary development leading 
into the first century and beyond? 

The Greeks did not seem to have a single genre for history. Felix Jacoby clas- 
sically delineated a typology of historical genres and their development that 
included five components: (1) mythography or genealogy, (2) ethnography, 
(3) chronography, (4) contemporary history (Zeitgeschichte), and (5) local his- 
tory or horography.!©> Several accept this basic framework, with a few caveats. 
Many protest Jacoby’s replacing of the Greek genre ‘history’ with ‘contemporary 


105 F. Jacoby, ‘Uber die Entwicklung der griechischen Historiographie und den Plan einer 
neuen Sammlung der griechischen Historikerfragmente’, Klio 9 (1909) 80-123. 
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history*!06 We also must be careful not to rigidly apply or force ancient writings 
into one of the genres since many writings exhibit a combination of the his- 
torical genres and we must also account for innovation.!?7 Another persistent 
problem with Jacoby’s taxonomy involves his explanation of the B(oc and ho- 
rography, both of which he saw as inferior decedents of narrative, in relation to 
Greek history.?? Most now accept instead Arnaldo Momigliano's reconstruc- 
tion of its origins, going back far earlier (even if not in a very developed form) 
than Jacoby allowed.!°9 Momigliano showed that the Bíoc likely developed out 
of the tendency of the ancients to collect sayings, antidotes, traditions about 
a person, autobiographical notes used as the raw data of historians as well as 
the practice in ancient rhetoric of eulogizing or criticizing another person.!!? 
The narrative and sequential organization of this material seems to have then 
developed later in relation to the Greek history. As D.S. Potter observes, 'The 
authors of the lives of great men (always men, it seems) found themselves in- 
creasingly drawn to the methods of narrative historians, creating a quite inde- 
pendent genre in its own right!!! 

This results in a situation by the first century in which the Greek history and 
the Bíoc remain notoriously difficult to distinguish formally—even to the point 
that many ancients and moderns view the Qíoc as a form of historiography.” 
Burridge, David Balch, Stanley Porter, and Smith and Kostopoulos caution 
against drawing a hard and fast distinction between the two genres since both 
make use of so many of the same literary forms.!? Balch's remarks appear 


106 See C.W. Fornara, The Nature of History in Ancient Greece and Rome (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1983), 2. 

107 See TJ. Luce, The Greek Historians (London: Routledge, 1997), 78; J. Marincola, ‘Genre, 
Convention, and Innovation in Greco-Roman Historiography’, in C.S. Kraus (ed.), The 
Limits of Historiography: Genre and Narrative in Ancient Texts (MBCB 191; Leiden: Brill, 
1999), 281-324; D.S. Potter, Literary Texts and the Roman Historian (London: Routledge, 
1999), 63-71. 

108 See A. Momigliano, The Development of Greek Biography (Carl Newell Jackson Lectures 
143; Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1993), 25. 

109 Eg. Potter, Literary Texts, 68. 

110 Momigliano, Development, 38. 

111 Potter, Literary Texts, 68. 

112 E.g. R. Syme, ‘History or Biography. The Case of Tiberius Caesar’, Historia 23 (1974): 481-96 
(481). 

113 D.L. Balch, ‘METABOAH IIOAITEION —Jesus as Founder of the Church in Luke-Acts: 
Form and Function; in T. Penner and C.V. Stichele (eds.), Contextualizing Acts (Atlanta: 
Society of Biblical Literature, 2003), 139-88 (143); Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 275-79; 
S.E. Porter, "The Use of Authoritative Citations in Mark's Gospel and Ancient Biography: A 
Study of P.Oxy. 1176’ in T.R. Hatina (ed.), Biblical Interpretation in Early Christian Gospels. 
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appropriate, at this stage: ‘the line between history and Bios is not so easily 
drawn, as the overlap in material is not always statistically evident'.!!^ 
Although the evidence is sketchy and often complicated by interpretive is- 
sues, a number of ancient authors discuss or seem to hint at contemporary 
conceptions of history and Bios, including what seemed to characterize and 
distinguish each. In a much-debated passage in the preface to his parallel life of 
Alexander-Caesar, Plutarch insisted that he wrote Biot, not history: ‘For it is not 
Histories that we are writing, but Lives’ (otte yàp ictoptas yp&popev, dd Biouc) 
(Plutarch, Alex. 1.2). There are issues especially connected with what Plutarch 
means here by totopias, and we will attend to these issues below,” but we note 
for now that for Plutarch, history (whatever that means) involved a compre- 
hensive account of peoples’ actions (npá£eov) (Plutarch, Alex. 1.1). It detailed 
the ‘battles where thousands fall, or the greatest armaments, or sieges of cit- 
ies’ whereas a fíoc limited material to what yielded ‘greater revelation of the 
character’ of an individual (Plutarch, Alex. 1.2). In his Bioç of Niceas, Plutarch 
refuses to list all of the events and actions of Niceas's life and restricts his Bios 
instead to only those details that support the 'appreciation of character and 
temperament' (Plutarch, Nic. 1.5). He makes the same argument for including 
lengthy discussions about Cato's personal affairs (C.min. 37.5). Nepos confirms 
this distinction when he urges that ‘if I start to give a full account of [Pelopidas'] 
actions (de virtutibus), I may seem, not to be documenting his life (vitam), but 
to be writing a history (historiam) (Nepos, Pel. 11). Similarly, Tacitus speaks of 
a loc as ‘a record of the deeds and characters of distinguished men’ (Agr. 11). 
The historians stress similar distinctions. They define their agendas more 
broadly in terms of events and groups of participants rather than along the 
more individualized trajectory of the Bios. Herodotus proclaims that he will 
write of ‘great and marvelous deeds, some displayed by the Hellenes, some by 
the barbarians’ (1.1.1). Polybius draws a clear line between ‘panegyric’ (a literary 
predecessor to the ßioç) and his own historical work (iexopío), and therefore, 
refuses to focus on issues of character related to the praise or blameworthiness 
of Philopoemen (a person for whom he provides a biographical description). 
Instead, he limits himself only to true statements and ‘the policy which dic- 
tated the several actions’ (Polybius 10.21.8; cf. also Lucian, Hist. 7 for the distinc- 
tion between history and encomium). Diodorus Siculus, in the preface to his 


Volume 1: The Gospel of Mark (LNTS 304; London: T&T Clark, 2006), 79-96 (118); Smith and 
Kostopoulos, ‘Biography’, 390—410. 

114 Balch, “METABOAH,’ 143. 

115 Eg. T. Duff, Plutarch’s Lives: Exploring Virtue and Vice (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2005), 15-19, cautions here about over-pressing Plutarch's use of the language. 
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Library, can describe the entire enterprise of universal history as the ‘presen- 
tation of events with the most excellent kind of experience’ (ths npaypateias 
Tabtys Ttepurotoüct Tots dverywwwoxovat) (Diodorus Siculus 11.1).6 And Cassius 
Dio thus refers to a history Nero was composing as the ‘deeds of the Romans’ 
(x&v ‘Pwpatwv npá&etc) (Cassius Dio 62b.29.2); for as Herodian puts it, history is 
'the memory of past events' (Herodian 1.1). Naturally, then, Xenophon can de- 
scribe the future of Greek history as tà ... età vorüvo when he ends his Hellenica 
by saying 'Thus far be it written by me; the events after these will perhaps be 
the concern of another’ (¿pol pev dy uéypt Tovtov ypopécOo- Tà dé peta corvo 
tows Mw ueArjcet) (Xenophon, Hell. 7.5.27). And Lucian directs the historian 
to ‘give a fine arrangement to events [sig xaAdv Siadeovon tà nenpaypéva] and 
illuminate them as vividly as possible’ (Lucian, Hist. 52). Similarly, according 
to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, ‘a good historian not only narrated historical 
events, but could assess their causes | dgpaveis aitiag], as Theopompus could’ 
(Ep. Pomp. 6.7 = T 20). So, according to Christopher Pelling, ‘Thucydides shapes 
his narrative’ so that ‘selection, emphasis, articulation, temporal dislocation 
come together to impose a particular reading of events’!!” 

So while the Plutarch passage (Alex. 11-2) may be in question from certain 
angles, several ancients still seem to suggest or perhaps assume a formal dis- 
tinction between the Greek history and the fíoc.!? Clearly, a great deal of over- 
lap exists between the two genres. History may exhibit biographical interest or 
intent, resulting in greater levels of participant orientation, for example. But 
this must be distinguished from the Bíoc as an independent literary form struc- 
tured around a singular participant.!? Such a relationship is best modeled to- 
pologically along a set of clines. 


8 Evolutionary Topology and Genre Proximity 


In approaching the literary landscape that incorporates the Greek history and 
the Bíoc, we notice several influences upon the two genres in the early stages of 


116 For similar statements regarding ancient history, see Diodorus Siculus 1.1.2, 3; 2.1. Adams, 
Genre, 122, thus rightly notes 'Individual biographies, in contrast to histories, begin with 
reference and focus on an individual. 

117 CBR.Pelling, Literary Texts and the Greek Historian (London: Routledge, 2000), 4. 

118 Contra Smith and Kostopoulos, ‘Biography’, 390-410. 

119 Cf. P. Stadter, ‘Biography and History’, in J. Marincola (ed.), A Companion to Greek and 
Roman Historiography (8CAW; Malden: Blackwell, 2007), 528—40 (528); Contra, Smith and 
Kostopoulos, ‘Biography’, 390—410. 
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their development.!?? As observed above, the Bioç would eventually borrow the 
narrative form of Greek historical discourse, even though it otherwise devel- 
oped independently of it in the context of moral discourse, rhetoric, and espe- 
cially encomium. I will attempt to track here the development of both genres, 
noting points of common influence that may contribute to literary overlap but 
also places where the genres seem to have evolved somewhat independently 
of one another. 

Prior to the fairly quick development of history within Hecataeus, Herodotus, 
and Thucydides, ancient rhetoric (esp. the epitaphios or Greek funeral oration) 
was the primary vehicle for transmitting Greek history, especially the history 
of Athens.!#! Juridical, deliberative, and epideictic rhetoric all functioned as 
mechanisms for the traditioning process in ancient Athens.!?? Funeral orations 
were particularly well suited for this purpose. Nicole Loraux insists that as one 
of their fundamental functions, they convey ‘The Athenian History of Athens’!23 
Various individuals and their fate emerge from these settings. Demosthenes 
(19.273) tells of the punishment of Callias, for example. The orators also docu- 
ment the relation of various democratic heroes. Although the sources remain 


120 Others have adopted the label ‘general history’ to describe the genre of Luke-Acts. For 
example, Aune, New Testament, 88, states that general history narrates ‘... the important 
historical experiences of a single national group from their origin to the recent past. He is 
followed by J.B. Green, The Gospel of Luke (NICNT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1997), 3. 

121 R. Thomas, Literacy and Orality in Ancient Greece (Cambridge: Cambridge University, 
1992), 199. 

122 J. Grethlein, The Greeks and Their Past: Poetry, Oratory and History in the Fifth Century BCE 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University, 2010), 106, acknowledges, "The past comes into play in 
all three types of oratory, but ... in judicial speeches the focus is mostly on the case under 
discussion and references to the past are limited.... Owing to the difference in function 
and setting [between deliberative and epideictic oratory], they draw on the past in dif- 
ferent ways. The use of the past in the same narrative form, albeit in different settings, is 
particularly interesting for a study that examines the ways in which ideas of history are 
shaped by narrative form and communicative context’. He points to Lysias as an example 
of epideictic oratory and Andocides as an example of deliberative. 

123  N.Loraux, The Invention of Athens: The Funeral Oration in the Classical City (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1986), 132-71. She (132) summarizes the basic historical 
function of the funeral oration as follows: "Whatever the real power of Athens may have 
been in the Greek and Mediterranean world, and whether the dead were victors or van- 
quished, the funeral oration was responsible for reminding Athenians that, in its many 
acts, diversity of situations, and vicissitudes of change, the city remained one and the 
same. It is not, therefore, strictly speaking, a history in the sense that a "historical ac- 
count" of events leads from the city's origins to the last year of war, the direct cause of 
present ceremony. But we still have to examine, in the rhetorical, pre-established form of 
the narrative itself, the techniques that make it possible for the oration to present always 
the same satisfying version, effacing the problems that a critical study reveals’. 
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somewhat bleak, both Demosthenes (23.205) and Andocides (3.3) relate tradi- 
tions about Cimon and his role in the formation and history of Athens in their 
speeches. Rosalind Thomas insists that among these speeches, the epitaphios 
was put to frequent use in the transmission of oral tradition about the city. She 
examines several funeral orations including those of Pericles' Samian oration 
in Thucydides (2.35; although perhaps the most famous, it is somewhat atypi- 
cal), Lysias’ epitaphios on the Corinthian War (Lysias 2),!24 Plato's epitaphios 
in the Menexenus, and the Phliasian oration in Xenophon (Hell. 6.5.38).125 
Thucydides (1.73.21; 11.36.4) shows knowledge of the general format of these 
speeches, which, following the prooimion, included a epainos or section of 
praise. But rhetorical theory influenced the development of the ancient Bios so 
that it serves as an influence upon both genres, especially the rhetorical use of 
the encomium. Written mechanisms for gathering historical data also seem to 
have served an important function. The collection of annals, for example, ap- 
parently had a central role to play in the early formations of both genres (see 
Cicero, De orat. 2.52—53).126 

Hecataeus's Genealogies (500 BCE) provides the most well-known sample 
of the first historical genre identified by Jacoby and others.?7 Hecataeus and 
other genealogists, as the name indicates, sought to establish family relation- 
ships between the heroes of historical and mythical eras. Later historians 
continue to draw upon the genealogical tradition of history writing, show- 
ing a distinct interest in genealogical information within their histories, and 
drawing upon or competing with the work of the genealogical historians (e.g. 
Herodotus, 2.143.1—4; 5.36.2; 6137.1; Josephus, Ant. 1.108, 159). However, genealo- 


124 On the transmission of history in Lysias, see Grethlein, Greeks, 105-25 (109), who con- 
tends 'Lysias presents Athenian history from the beginning to the present in chronologi- 
cal order. Needless to say, the narrative has a strong patriotic bent, and of course, only few 
selected events are mentioned. Whole periods are skipped; for example, the Archaic Age 
is left out completely and the Peloponnesian War is only touched upon most perfunc- 
torily. Yet, despite this patriotic cherry-picking, Lysias' account somehow looks like an 
uninterrupted sequence, since temporal markers link the single events to each other and 
transform the ‘best-of’ collection into a coherent succession’. 

125 Thomas, Orality, 206-13. 

126 Cicero states: ‘For historia began as a mere compilation of annals, on which account, and 
in order to preserve the general traditions, from the earliest period of the City down to the 
pontificate of Publius Mucius, each High Priest used to commit to writing all the events of 
his year of office, and record them on a white surface, and post up the tablet at his house, 
that all men might have liberty to acquaint themselves therewith, and to this day those 
records are known as the Pontifical Chronicles’ (De orat. 2.52—53; Sutton). On the role of 
written sources in the biographical tradition, see Momigliano, Development, 38. 

127 On the treatment of these historical genres, see esp. Fornara, Nature, 12. My treatment 
below draws extensively from his work. 
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gy as a distinct historical genre seems to be replaced by (or rather incorporated 
in) within later historiography. 

Ethnography, by contrast, continued into the late Roman empire. It in- 
volved documenting the 'self-conscious study of non-Greek peoples' in prose 
form,7? designated later by an adjective that identified the object of the peo- 
ple group under investigation (e.g. Persika, Lydiaka). Herodotus's history is 
deeply indebted, therefore, to the Greek ethnographic tradition. Horography 
or local history recorded a city's history year by year or centered upon some 
aspect of a city, for example its local cult (sacred history).!?? Jacoby identified 
Hellanicus of Lesbos (FrGrH 323?) (fifth century BCE) as the first local histo- 
rian; however, Dionysius of Halicarnassus (De Thuc. 5) seems to contradict 
this, placing horography even earlier.!?? In any case, local histories were ap- 
parently being produced by at least the fifth century BCE, Cicero describes 
chronography as annals (De Rep. 2.10, 18). This became the ‘backbone’ of Greek 
historiography.?! Most date chronography to the fifth century BCE, originating 
with the organization of historical events into chronological lists (e.g. Hippias's 
List of Olympic Victors; the Athenian Archon List) 132 

What the Greeks call ‘history’ (totopix) goes back to Hecataeus (550— 
476 BCE) and is then continued by Herodotus (484-425 BCE) and later 
Thucydides (460-395 BCE), being embodied in the historical war mono- 
graph and later in histories ranging from histories of nations to local histories. 
These works can be broadly defined as focusing on the actions of groups of 
men and nations (cf. the Bios, which focused on the character of a man).133 As 
Momigliano asserts: ‘The relation between biography and history is ... Greek 
historians were concerned with political and military events. Their subject mat- 
ter was states, not individuals’ (emphasis mine).?^ These works often identify 
themselves through a focus on npó£eic (Thucydides 11.2; Polybius 1.1.1; 9.1.5-6; 
Diodorus Siculus 1.1.1; 4.1.3 = T 9; cf. the res gestae in Quintilian, Inst. 2.4.2).195 


128 J.E. Skinner, Invention of Greek Ethnography (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2016), 3. 

129 See J. Dillery, ‘Greek Sacred History’, AJP 126 (2005): 505-26. 

130 Fornara, Nature, 17; Dillery, “Greek Sacred History,” 505-07; R.L. Fowler, Early Greek 
Mythography (2 vols.; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000-2013), 65-66. 

131  Fornara, Nature, 28. 

132 Cf. J. Mansfeld, Studies in the Historiography of Greek Philosophy (Assen: Van Gorcum, 
1990), 314-16. 

133 But cf. Aune, New Testament, 78, on the npá&etc of a single man, especially in the Roman 
empire where the Latin res gestae is used instead of mpcéetc to describe the ‘acts’ of a man 
(e.g. Res Gestae Devi Augusti). 

134 Momigliano, Development, 39. 

135 Biographies also use npá£etc but tend to apply in individualized rather than generic (i.e. 
group) participants. As Adams, Genre, 99, notes: 'Though Plutarch examines the actions of 
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Similarly, Diogenes Laértius mentions a historian named Strabo who docu- 
mented the mpd&ets of Philip and Perseus’ war against the Romans (Diogenes 
Laërtius, Vit. phil. 5.61; cf. also 4.5)— iot sometimes use similar language but in 
much more individualized ways.!?6 

The issues become more complex when we turn to the origins of the devel- 
opment of the Greek ioc. For the vast majority of potentially early Biot (usu- 
ally fourth and fifth centuries BCE), we only possess fragments or references 
from other writers including, for example, Skylax of Caryanda, The Story of the 
Tyrant (or king) Heraclides of Mylasa; Xanthos of Lydia, On Empedocles; and 
Stesimbrotos of Thasos, On Themistocles, Thucydides, and Pericles. However, 
there is debate on whether these really represented an early form of the fíoc 
or functioned more like precursors to the genre.!?? Perhaps the earliest widely 
regarded biographical document is Satyrus' Euripides (3rd century BCE), but 
only portions of it survive. Therefore, many see Plutarch in the first century 
CE as one of the first complete formal representations of the genre (see chap- 
ter 2 for discussion), with a great degree of formalization in Plutarch, further 
crystalizing in those who wrote in the biographical tradition after him (e.g. 
Diogenes Laértius; Philostratus). 


9 Genre Elasticity and Blurring 


With genre proximity comes genre blurring where the formal boundaries of 
a genre may not always be clear or maintained by its sample texts. Most re- 
cent treatments of genre note the phenomenon of genre blending, bending, 
or blurring, including those among New Testament scholars. As Martin and 
Rose indicate, 'The elasticity of discourse and the attendant facility with which 
texts adapt to their context means that now and again we'll come across texts 
which are difficult to categorise as one genre or another (i.e. texts that "blend" 
genres).38 However, hope is not lost, since, ‘At the same time, the metastabil- 
ity of culture asa predictable system of genres means that we regularly recognise 


his subjects, it is with the intention of delineating their virtues and vices in order to elicit 
(positive) change within the reader' (emphasis mine). But Adams mentions only sparse 
evidence in the biographical tradition for reference to biographies as tpd&etc. When they 
do, however, they are highly individualized portraits. See Eunapius, Vit. phil. 453-54 and 
Diogenes Laértius, Vit. phil. 7.175, noted in Adams, Genre, 119. 

136 See Adams, Genre, 118. 

137 On these early nonextant (potentially) biographical works, see Adams, Genre, 71-73. 

138 Martin and Rose, Genre Relations, 133. 
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and participate in texts as enacting one genre or another'!?? Additionally, 
Systemic Functional Linguistics (SFL) builds topological clines into its model 
in large part to account for genre blending. 

While several ancients (noted above) appear to proceed from what seems 
to be a fairly clear distinction between ancient fiot and history, some classi- 
cists have recently noted the inherent ambiguity of some of these distinctions. 
Plutarch's differentiation of history and the B(oc in Alex 1.1-2 (noted above) has 
come under a great deal of scrutiny. Tim Duff famously points, for example, 
to several other places where Plutarch seems to be using the two almost in- 
terchangeably or using history in contrast to myth, not to other genres (See, 
e.g., Plutarch, Nic. 1 and Aem. 1.1).^? Or consider this passage from Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus. 


aveyun ò tows piov, wç xopéAoBov Ex tAv xotvàv ievoptáv, & KaTEALTOV 
hui ot toùç Pious. 


And I ought to mention first, that I have taken from the current histories, 
which the biographers left behind for us. 
Amm. 3.15 


Here, it seems that the biographers are the historians that Dionysius uses for 
his sources. Or perhaps the biographers left the histories that Dionysius used 
(i.e. they were the biographers’ sources). Interpretation here depends upon 
the meaning of xatéAtmov. It could have a more general meaning but it could 
mean ‘bequeathed; so that the biographies are passing down the history. The 
active voice and focus on sources probably tip the scales in favor of the biog- 
raphers as the historians but the more general view cannot be ruled out. This 
kind of ambiguity pervades the classical literature when ĝıóç and totopia occur 
as collocates.!^! So at least in certain instances, it seems that the ancients may 


139 Martin and Rose, Genre Relations, 133. 

140 Duff Plutarch’s Lives, 15-19. See also C.B.R. Pelling, ‘Plutarch’s Method of Work in the 
Roman Lives, JHS 99 (1979): 74-96; C.B.R. Pelling, ‘Plutarch’s Adaptation of His Source 
Material’, JHS 100 (1980):127—40; D.L. Balch, Contested Ethnicities and Images Studies in Acts 
and Arts (WUNT 345; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2015), 200-203; J. Grethlein, Experience and 
Teleology in Ancient Historiography Futures Past from Herodotus to Augustine (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University, 2016), 92. 

1431 On these blurred distinctions, see also esp. B. Gentili and G. Cerri, History and Biography 
in Ancient Thought (Amsterdam: J.C. Gieben, 1988), passim. 
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not have maintained as clear a literary distinction between history and the 
Bióc as we would like. Such passages punctuate the problem of genre blurring.!^? 

Genre blurring occurs as a result of genre proximity and generic elasticity. 
Prior studies of the Gospels genre allow for overlapping genre categories but 
do not provide us with scaled (only category) features for the Bioç genre. But 
given the elasticity of genre, some features manifest more strongly and consis- 
tently than others (they have stronger generic codification),^? a phenomenon 
not easily modeled through feature categories. Clines handle these difficulties 
quite capably. A Bioç might fall on the far end of a cline with respect to one 
feature, for example, but in the middle of the cline with respect to another. 
Clines allow us in this way to move beyond the simple observation that genre 
boundaries blur, enabling us to also explore how, in what directions, and to what 
degrees, they blur—and relative to what features. 


10 Typological Analysis of Greek Historical Genres 


Typological analysis assesses genre differences. We will begin by consider- 
ing the role of feature clusters in genre agnation. After highlighting some of 
the salient limitations of feature cluster analysis in the treatments of genre 
by Burridge and Adams, we turn to the role of sFL genre agnation scales for 
further theoretical assistance in assessing genre divergence. From here, we will 
provide the methodological outline that will drive our analysis in the subse- 
quent chapters. 


10.1 Feature Clusters in Genre Agnation 

Burridge provides parameters for defining genre, when he urges that the 
‘temptation to think of genre as defined by one particular feature, or even a 
couple, should be avoided because any one feature can appear in a number of 
different sorts of works’. Therefore, he concludes, ‘one should look for many 
features; it is the combination of them which constitutes the genre’44 Adams 
has recently endorsed this basic assessment.!* The family resemblance model 
of contemporary (New Testament) genre critics essentially locates clusters of 
features in what many identify as instances of the Greek Bios. It then seeks to 


142 This problem leads Smith and Kostopoulos, ‘Biography’, 390—411, to question our ability to 
distinguish certain ancient genres at all. 

143 Onlinguistic codification of formal features, see P.H. Matthews, Syntax (CTL; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1981), 20—21. 

144 Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 41. 

145 Adams, Genre, 58-59. 
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show that Luke-Acts or the Gospels manifest parallel clusters of features. But 
this does not demonstrate that Luke-Acts or the Gospels are fioi. It only shows 
that they share a set of features that Burridge and others have identified in sev- 
eral Bíot. After all, could not one of these feature clusters occur in other genres 
as well? Since Burridge's model admittedly does not provide sustained com- 
parison of the Bíoc with the related set of genres that his criteria identify, we are 
left without an answer to that question. 


10.2 Feature Clusters in Burridge’s Model of Genre 

It is important to zero in on the precise function of feature clusters in modern 
genre study, as represented most thoroughly in Burridge's analysis.!*° It must 
be stressed that the major (containing) cluster (with all of the features one in- 
vestigates) seldom appears as a whole in any one document. In practice, then, 
it is a smaller cluster that includes features from the larger cluster that be- 
comes the focus of analysis. In other words, most biographical sample texts do 
not exhibit all the features Burridge and others name, just sectors of the major 
cluster found in the biographical corpus. Since the features are not scaled or 
weighted in anyway, features with low levels of realization (e.g. a feature pres- 
ent in 2096 of the biographical corpus) are attributed the same evidentiary sta- 
tus as features with highly persistent realization (e.g. a feature present in 8096 
of the biographical corpus). 

For example, B(ot are quite varied in terms of length so that many of the 
sample texts Burridge provides fail to meet the minimum (10,000 words) 
(e.g. Isocrates, Evagoras; Satyrus, Euripides; Nepos, Atticus) or exceed (25,000 
words) (Philo, Moses; Suetonius, Lives; Philostratus, Apollonius of Tyana) the 
maximum length range for biographical documents (see Tab. 1.1).^? How does 
he account for this? He notes that the Euripides text is fragmentary. Although 
we do not know the length of the biography Satyrus wrote, Burridge follows 
Hunt in providing an estimate of 3,600 words for the Euripides portion of the 
fragmentary document.^? Burridge slips Isocrates into the medium length 
range by an approximation but technically!^? this document fails to meet the 
lower end of Burridge's length range as well.!50 


146 Burridge, What are the Gospels?; Adams, Genre. 

147 Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 114. 

148 Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 134. 

149 My computer count of Isocrates' Evagoras indicates that it contains 4,682 words, which 
actually fails the minimum word length diagnostic by a few hundred words. We see here 
the problem of category features since a cline would more helpful here, modeling border- 
line cases. 

150 Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 134. 
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TABLE 1.1. Length ranges for Burridge's corpus of early Greco-Roman fíot 


Ancient work Word count (Burridge) 
Biographical Length Range: 5,000—10,00 words? 

Isocrates' Evagoras: about 5,000 words 
Xenophon's Agesilaus: 7,558 words (computer count) 
Nepos' Atticus: about 3,500 words 

Philo's Moses: about 32,000 words 


a Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 113. 


That only leaves Xenophon's Agesilaus as falling within the biographical length 
range in the ‘early’ Greco-Roman fíot. Burridge suggests that Philo is a two- 
scroll work but note this is not a collected biography but two volumes on one 
person, Moses. The total length of the document is relevant, therefore, which 
comes in at 32,636 words. That means only 1 out of 5 of these documents mani- 
fest the appropriate length range for Greco-Roman Biot proposed by Burridge. 

This observation carries over to the ‘later’ Biot. Burridge recognizes the ex- 
traordinary length of Philostratus’s biography but simply concedes that ‘Once 
again, there is a problem in describing the Apollonius of Tyana as a Bioç.!5! Yet 
this text functions as one of his biographical samples. He does not comment 
on the length of Suetonius’ work but this is noteworthy at over 70k words. And 
he treats the entire 12 lives as a group, rather than singling out one life from 
a set of parallel lives, as he did with Plutarch’s Cato Minor, so the size of the 
entire document seems pertinent. He claims that the tendency of political bi- 
ographies to exceed the length of intellectual biographies accounts the brevity 
of the biographies by Nepos and Lucian.!?? But it seems unclear to me at least 
how this distinction in sub-genre softens the fact these two sample texts fall 
outside of the established ranges. Among the later Greco-Roman Biot, only the 
biography by Tacitus is in range, so 1 out of 5 again, or 2 out of 10, total—es- 
sentially, a 20% realization across the corpus. This raises the question of how 
useful a feature cluster including length may really be or at least how it should 
be weighted in relation to other features in a cluster, if it is used. 


151 Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 165. 
152 Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 164. 
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10.3 Feature Clusters in Adams’ Model of Genre 

Adams adopts the essential structure of Burridges methodology (down to 
the use of his exact criteria), where the quest for genre is guided by assessing 
groupings of formal features common to the biographical genre: 


The formal features identified by the ancients and discussed above 
(metre, style, subject, length, opening sentence, preface, structure, and 
purpose) all assist in genre delineation. Note that for the ancients these 
components were not used discretely or in isolation, but often worked 
together, each bringing its own voice to provide clarity to the question 
of genre.153 


Adams insists that in addition to these clusters of features—which he acknowl- 
edges often occur in many genres—we may look to two additional criteria in 
order to distinguish the Greco-Roman history from the collected biographies 
of the ancient world. Adams abandons Burridge's verbal subjects criterion'5* 
and points instead to the individualized focus and the distinctive organiza- 
tional paradigm of the collected biographies as potential disambiguating 
structures.!55 Although Adams’ two criteria seem promising—they certainly 
mark an advancement beyond Burridge—I will argue in subsequent chapters 
that a further refinement of these criteria ultimately undermines the conclu- 
sions Adams draws. 


10.4 The Contribution of Feature Cluster Analysis to Genre Study 

What role do these feature clusters serve then? Intuitively, they do seem impor- 
tant. And they are. Some interesting work has been done lately in web-based 
genre studies and corpus linguistics utilizing the concept of cluster analysis 
(and related modeling strategies), which is essentially the kind of (though 
non-digitized) textual phenomena that Burridge and others emphasize.!5 In 
an ideal world, with richly annotated texts fueling the compilation of immense 
bodies of ancient linguistic data, we could use feature clusters, as many mod- 
ern genre theorists do, to create the base categories rather than constructing 
the categories a priori and bringing those categories to the text in question. 
For example, one could use the 20 features out of 1,000 that tend to cluster 


153 Cf. Adams, Genre, 49. 

154 Adams, Genre, 129. 

155 Adams, Genre, 114. 

156 See esp. H. Moisl, Cluster Analysis for Corpus Linguistics (QL 66; Berlin: De Gruyter 
Mouton, 2015). 
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together in a corpus-wide search of multiple genres. But in biblical studies, due 
to the primitive nature of the texts we are working with, we do not always live 
in an ideal world, with richly annotated corpora and software tools designed 
to search them. 

Instead, we will have to limit ourselves to a priori categories and features 
for now but category features can still serve an important proximating func- 
tion. Feature clusters, in particular, help us identify first and foremost, sets of 
features potentially common to one or more genres, and second, they raise 
the question as to whether this cluster(s) (or portions of it) surfaces in other 
genres and all that this may entail for genre relationships and cross-pollina- 
tion. In relation to this first role, feature clusters proximate likeness (i.e. that a 
set of documents have a ‘likeness’ or share similarities in common) but they 
do not establish the degree or significance of that likeness because other genres 
are not considered as part of the model, at least not in any systematic way.9" At 
this point the modern genre critic may protest: yes, many genres share some of 
these features but they only seem to cluster tightly together (as a kind of con- 
stellation) in the Greco-Roman fo1./5? Perhaps. But how would they know this 
since their model does not systematically (of course, Burridge and especially 
Adams do make reference to many other genres) calibrate the role of their fea- 
ture clusters relative to any other genre but the toc? In fact, as I noted earlier in 
this chapter, the feature clusters Burridge identifies (and Adams later adopts) 
for the Greek Bíoc do tend to be the same ones that we find in the Greek history, 
despite Burridge's insistence to the contrary. 


n Feature Clines and Genre Analysis: a Methodological Outline 


This book and the criteria that it delineates are an expansion of the basic 
methodology that I outlined in my 2015 sBL Paper, “The Genre of the Third 
Gospel and Greco-Roman Historiography,” which initially plotted out six crite- 
ria for distinguishing the Greek fíoc from the Greek history (the current project 
expands this number to nine). The paper won the 2015 Achtemeier award for 
New Testament scholarship and I presented the paper with Richard Burridge 
as a respondent. Burridge had many thoughtful and productive responses to 


157 A lucid illustration of this point is found in the fact that Burridge only employs a 'con- 
trol group' corpus for one of his criteria—verbal subjects—and this control group 
only consists of two authors, two books from one (Homer) and a passage from another 
(Herodotus). See Chapter 2 for discussion. 

158 See Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 41; Adams, Genre, 49. 
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the paper and he has now published those responses in his 25th-Anniversary 
edition of his What are the Gospels? (2018). When I decided to expand the paper 
into the current book, I sought to take Burridge's criticisms of my Achtemeier 
paper into account at every turn of the project. His biggest critique was that 
my criteria were not based in modern genre theory, a weakness in my model 
that I have gone to great lengths to correct. His critiques were not published 
at the time I wrote this book, so I did not cite them but did take them into 
account so that many of the points he makes in response to my Achtemeier 
paper are (hopefully) irrelevant for this new, repackaged version of the argu- 
ment. Nevertheless, I have included footnotes where he has responsed to the 
Achtemeier-version of my argument so that the reader can discern whether I 
have fully addressed his concerns. 

We will take as our starting point both the Greek history and the píoc as 
related instances of Greek prose discourse. As Momigliano and Potter suggest, 
although the foc likely developed independently of Greek historiography, it 
was later influenced by it, especially in terms of its narrative form. So by the 
first century, instead of a definitive distinction between the Greek history and 
the Bíoc, we may imagine a spectrum of Greek prose (historical and biographi- 
cal) writings that we may differentiate on the basis of several clines, suggested 
by Martin and Rose. 

Martin concludes that histories seem characterized by more generalized 
narrative whereas biographies tend to be more specified in their orientation.!*9 
From this basic choice between more general and specified narratives, in fact, 
seem to flow two further distinctive features for both genres. One of the pri- 
mary differences between histories and biographies is their aboutness or topic. 
Histories tend to discuss several related topics whereas biographies tend to- 
ward have more specific topicality, realized around the story of one person. 
Martin, for example, provides a network 'that shows procedures to be imme- 
diately agnate to historical recounts with genres they share a generalized focus 
on activity (emphasis mine). That is, histories tend to be ‘activity focused’, 
dealing with large activity sequences,!6? whereas biographies tends to be 'enti- 
ty focused’, dealing with specific people.!6! As Martin and Rose note, ‘discourse 
patterns of texts vary in the degree to which they are organised as activity 
sequences, and whether they are about specific people and things, or about 
general classes of phenomena and their features'!9? Historical and biographical 


159 Martin, ‘Analyzing Genre’, 13. 

160 On this terminology, see Martin and Rose, Genre, 14. 
161 Martin, ‘Analysing Genre’, 13-14. 

162 Martin and Rose, Genre Relations, 14. 
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genres also diverge via their participant identification strategies.16? Biographies 
tend to realize individualized participant structures whereas histories tend to 
be more generic, often foregrounding groups rather than individuals as major 
participants in the narrative. 

The organizational architecture of a text provides the most significant and 
consistent point of realization for formal generic features. Formally, three cat- 
egories are relevant when discussing the literary-rhetorical organization of 
Greek historical and biographical discourse: (1) frames, (2) time management, 
and (3) authentication strategy. 

Frames refer to macro-level structures that help 'frame' or stage the 
narrative.!6^ Due to their high-level functionality, these frames often provide 
insight into the question of genre. The first frame we shall consider is the ini- 
tiation. This functional category allows us to discuss documents both with and 
without a formal preface since all texts must initiate their discourse in some 
way, with the preface being the most typical formal realization in Greek histo- 
ries and Biot. Histories tend to construct more concise, panoramic initiations 
whereas Biot seem to deploy more detailed, focalized initiations. After the ini- 
tiation, the narrative body commences. Commencements may be event-driven, 
as in histories, or participant-driven, as in biographies. Another method of 
literary framing recurs through genre self-identification. Most ancient biogra- 
phies identify themselves as such whereas some genres, such as history, do not 
employ consistent self-identifications. Finally, I propose that histories and fiot 
position their genealogical information at distinct locations in the narrative. 
Histories tend to embed their genealogies more deeply within the narrative 
body while Biot stage this information, usually on the opening lines of the body 
of the work. 

In addition to various frames, time management and authentication strate- 
gies can provide insight into questions of genre through literary structuring. In 
terms of time management, Martin and Rose proposed the distinction between 
episodic time and field time, which has been briefly introduced already. Histories 
tend to use episodic time, moving quickly from sequence of events to sequence 
of events, whereas biographies tend to progress more slowly, frequently orga- 
nizing the text through field time—the gradual unfolding of time from the per- 
spective of a single field (the subject of the (oc). A final consideration involves 
authentication strategy. One of the primary means of authorization in the 


163 Martin and Rose, Genre Relations, 131. 
164 SeeJ.E. Grimes, The Thread of Discourse (JLSM 207; The Hague: Mouton, 1975), 323-36. 
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ancient world was the authoritative citation of sources.!65 Histories tend to ex- 
hibit far lower densities for authoritative citation (i.e. formula citations) than 
ancient iou. In this way, the biographical tradition seems to reflect unbounded 
authentication strategies whereas histories seem to assume more bounded en- 
vironments. At this point, we may summarize the following proposed clines for 
examining Greek historical and biographical genres: 


Cline The Greek history The foc 

FOCUS Activity Focused Entity Focused 
PARTICIPANT Generic Individual Participant(s) 
IDENTIFICATION Participants 

FRAMES 

INITIATION Panoramic Focalized 
COMMENCEMENT Event-Driven Participant-Driven 
SELF-IDENTIFICATION . Nonbiographical Biographical 
GENEALOGIES Embedded Staged 

TIME Episodic Field 
MANAGEMENT Time Time 
AUTHENTICATION Bounded Unbounded 
STRATEGY 


FIGURE 1.6 Typological agnation features for the Greek history and (oc genres 


In terms of topology, we can locate any given document on a cline relative to 
their degree of realization (codification, i.e. how strongly a feature is codified)!66 
for any given feature or set of features above. This allows us not only to proxi- 
mate genres but also specific documents relative to one another. These fea- 
tures can be configured in binary opposition as well, for typological purposes. 
If a document in question is more episodically driven than not (even if less so 
than most other histories), in binary or typological perspective, we still con- 
sider it organized by episodic time. These sFL feature scales, then, allow us to 
nuance the degree of similarity or divergence while binary typology enables 
genre agnation. 


165 J. Marincola, Authority and Tradition in Ancient Historiography (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1997), 243. 
166 See Matthews, Syntax, 20-21. 
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12 Linguistic Hierarchy, Macrostructural Analysis, and Macrogenre 


Halliday, Hasan, and Martin all view genre as that element of the cultural con- 
figuration that determines the macrostructure of texts.!67 For Martin, macro- 
structures bridge the ever-elusive gap between social context (register) and 
form. Since generically guided macrostructures realize different textual ele- 
ments (i.e. formal features), we have a direct top-down sociolinguistic hierar- 
chy, from register to form, meeting the modern demands for a sociologically 
constrained account of genre. 

The concept of macrostructural analysis draws from Halliday's distinction 
between macro- and micro-level discourse structures. Macrostructures refer to 
higher-level (i.e. global) discourse elements (discourse, episode and paragraph 
level/rank) in contrast to microstructures which refer to lower-level (i.e. local) 
discourse elements (clause complexes or sentences, clauses, word groups, 
etc.). Halliday envisions these relationships in terms of a rank scale or leveled 
hierarchy of language. As Liesbet Heyvaert notes, 


The levels of analysis that are needed for description of constructions re- 
flect a kind of hierarchy among the symbolic units of language: symbolic 
units seem to be situated among layers of ‘lower’ and ‘higher’ levels of 
organization, whereby the lower levels define the construction analyti- 
cally or internally and higher levels situate the construction externally or 
synthetically. To account for this hierarchy, Halliday (1961) introduced the 
construct of the rank scale. In his original interpretation of the notion of 
‘rank’—which is very much based on a constituency-oriented model of 
language—a rank grammar is said to be 'one which specifies and labels a 
fixed number of layers in the hierarchy of constituents such that any con- 
stituent may be assigned to one or other of the specified layers, or ranks' 
(Halliday 1966b:1n). The various levels of organization that may thus be 
distinguished correspond to specific determinate stretches of structure, 
characterized by a distinction in ‘size’, i.e. the sentence, clause, phrase, 
word, morpheme (Halliday 1961) (emphasis his).16? 


Each rank or level can then be assigned formal feature realizations relevant 
for understanding genre. Macro and microstructures distinguish themselves 


167 Halliday and Hasan, Language, 63; J.R. Martin, English Text: System and Structure 
(Philadelphia: John Benjamins, 1992), 500-502. 

168 L. Heyvaert, A Cognitive Functional Approach to Nominalization in English (Cognitive 
Linguistics Research 26; Berlin: Mouton de Gruyter, 2003), 21-22. 
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Rank scale Formal generic features 
Discourse narrative initiations (prefaces) 
narrative terminations (closings) 
Macrostructure & Episode narrative commencements 
Macrogenre book-level transitions 
Paragraph embedded genealogies 
paragraph staging 
Clause Complex 
Microstructure Clause literary topoi 
& Microgenre Word Group 
Word 


FIGURE L7 Formal macro- and micro-structural units relevant for genre agnation 


formally in the way they are constructed. Lower-level elements such as the 
clause complex, clause, and the word group form through syntactic relations. 
Higher-level elements emerge in connection with a range of discourse struc- 
tures (e.g. cohesive devices, conjunction usage, etc.) and framing devices. 
Much of the ambivalence that persists in modern studies of the genre of 
Luke-Acts likely results from the focus on micro rather than macrostructures. 
Microstructures are important for analyzing microgenres but macrostructure 
seems more significant when analyzing macrogenre.6? Literary topoi usually 
occur atlower levels of the discourse, often introducing ambiguity as they recur 
across multiple genres, and so we have followed Martin in focusing our analysis 
instead on the macrostructures of a discourse as the places where genre-spe- 
cific features will most likely consistently surface. This will include examining 
the preface and its contents (initiations) from a variety of angles. It will also in- 
volve consideration of narrative closings in the wider discussion of field vs. ep- 
isodic time in ancient historical and biographical discourse. Commencements 
into the narrative body and transitions from one book to another both pro- 
vide macrostructures poised for potential generic encoding as well. We also 
explore paragraph-level embedded genealogies in ancient history but these are 


169 On microgenre, see Kasper Bro Larsen, Recognizing the Stranger: Recognition Scenes in 
the Gospel of John (Brill’s Paperback Collection; Leiden: Brill, 2012), 219-20; Anders K. 
Peterson, "Generic Docetism: From the Synoptic Narrative Gospels to the Johannine 
Discursive Gospel," in Kasper Bro Larsen (ed.), The Gospel of John as Genre Mosaic (Studia 
Aarhusiana Neotestamentica 3; Leiden: Brill, 2015), 99-124. 
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contrasted to the staged higher-level genealogical structures we find in Greco- 

Roman biographical texts so that higher-level observations still drive the anal- 

ysis. We will also look at the way paragraphs are 'staged' as supporting evidence 

for conclusions we draw regarding topicality. And from time to time, we will 
discuss the paragraph in relation to larger episodic or discourse structures 
as well. 

To illustrate the importance of investigating macrostructure in genre analy- 
sis take, for example, epistolary analysis of Pauline literature. Epistolary cat- 
egories form the basic macrostructural backbone of the Pauline letter. The 
papyri tend to employ the following discourse- and episode-level macrostruc- 
ture, which Paul imitates: 

(1) letter-opening; 

(2) thanksgiving; 

(3) letter-body (including body-opening; body-middle; and body-closing) 
(some debate whether there is a expositional and paraenetic division 
within the body as well); and 

(4) letter-closing.!79 

In fact, we may use epistolary analysis derived from these papryological cat- 

egories to assess the basic macrostructure of the Pauline letter, and this has 

been done several times with quite consistent results.!"! But beyond this, epis- 
tolary analysis does not provide much help in, for example, determining para- 
graph divisions. Genre seems to be less determinative (even if its presence is 
still felt) in the microstructures or at more local levels of the discourse. For 
example, we do find many epistolary topoi (e.g. epistolary formulas) at lower 
levels of the discourse (usually at the clause or clause complex levels)? but 
these often occur in a variety of other genres as well.!7? It is the configuration 
of epistolary macro-level components that provides the primary diagnostic for 


i70 For discussion, see A.W. Pitts, "Philosophical and Epistolary Contexts for Pauline 
Paraenesis, in S.E. Porter and S.A. Adams (eds.), Paul and the Ancient Letter Form (PAST 6; 
Leiden: Brill, 2010), 269-306. 

171 See recently e.g, R.E. Richards, Paul and First-Century Letter Writing: Secretaries, 
Composition and Collection (Downers Grove: InterVarsity, 2004); S.E. Porter and 
S.A. Adams (eds.), Paul and the Ancient Letter Form (PAST 6; Leiden: Brill, 2010); 
J. A.D. Weima, Paul the Ancient Letter Writer: An Introduction to Epistolary Analysis (Grand 
Rapids: Baker Academic, 2016). 

172 See S.E. Porter and A.W. Pitts, ‘The Disclosure Formula in the Epistolary Papyri and in the 
New Testament: Development, Form, Function and Syntax’, in S.E. Porter and A.W. Pitts, 
The Language of the New Testament: Context, History, and Development (LBS 6; ECH 3; 
Leiden: Brill, 2013), 432-38, on the various lower levels at which the disclosure formula 
operates in the epistolary papyri and the New Testament letters. 

173 For discussion, see Pitts, ‘Philosophical and Epistolary Contexts’, 269—306. 
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identifying this genre in the papyri and in Paul. Then, more local-level features 
seem to perform a confirmatory function to be interpreted in light of wider 
literary framing. So, in investigating Greek historical and biographical genres, 
we will want to pay close attention to macrostructural discourse components 
as potential locations for generic coding. In particular, we will focus especially 
on features that tend to occur at the episode levels and higher in the sample 
texts that we eventually adopt. 


13 Conclusions 


We opened our brief tour of contemporary genre methodology by drawing at- 
tention to New Testament scholarship's neglect of literary divergence in genre 
analysis. The problem surfaces in an especially enigmatic way in the study of 
Luke-Acts. The author clearly deploys a number of features common to (per- 
haps) multiple genres. With new or nuanced proposals surfacing all the time, 
this leaves an important methodological question still unanswered: How do 
we determine the genre of Luke-Acts, given its resemblance to so many genres? 
Modern genre theory has an answer to this problem but it is not in the anti- 
quated structuralist account of genre driven by family resemblance criticism, 
popular among New Testament scholars today. Though they often cast their 
methods in terms of the newest and best in literary theory, recent studies of 
the Gospels and/or Luke-Acts fail to engage with recent trends in genre study 
and so remain unviable for the reasons the prior models on which they are 
based did. Structuralism is unable to calibrate the role of context sufficient- 
ly and family resemblance theory only targets genre similarities, not genre 
differences. 

New genre study, therefore, builds models for agnation into their broader 
accounts of genre. J.R. Martin and David Rose provide a sophisticated agnation 
(i.e. genre relations) model in their typology of historical genres, including his- 
tory, biography, and autobiography. In place of the category features so popu- 
lar in the structuralist era and among New Testament scholars today, Martin 
and Rose suggest the use of agnating scales of variation and proximity as the 
basis for forming genre typologies. But they also stress the role of topological 
perspective in understanding genre proximity, allowing us to treat issues like 
genre development, elasticity, and blurring. 

Despite frequent formal overlap, SFL genre agnation scales allow us to iden- 
tify genre boundaries for the Greek history and the Btog (even if these are at 
times flexible relative to certain sociolinguistic features). We proposed eight 
scales in particular, either derived from or inspired by Martin and Rose's SFL 
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genre agnation model: (1) focus, (2) participant identification, (3) initiations, 
(4) commencements, (5) self-identification, (6) genealogies, (7) time manage- 
ment, and (8) authentication strategy. We also emphasized the role of mac- 
rostructures in Systemic Functional Linguistic (SFL) genre analysis. These 
methodological principles will guide our study of Greek historical and bio- 
graphical texts in subsequent chapters. But first, in the next chapter, I will seek 
to establish just which texts those should be. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Identifying Greek History and Biography 


How do we identify the most representative samples for the Greek historical 
and biographical genres? The answer to this question is complicated by debates 
revolving around serval (especially) early biographical writings. I will argue, 
however, that careful attention to diachronic issues may help better situate this 
discussion. I also insist upon the importance of corpus design criteria in the 
process of corpus compilation. Corpus linguistics provides a powerful resource 
to the contemporary genre critic. But if neglected, it leaves the interpreter vul- 
nerable to compromised data and, by extension, unstable conclusions. After 
briefly outlining some of the salient principles of corpus linguistics and their 
application to New Testament genre study, this chapter will identify a corpus 
of Greek historical and biographical texts that will provide a basis for typologi- 
cal comparisons with Luke-Acts. In this way, the present chapter sets up the 
remainder of the book, which will compare the Greek history and the foc to 
Luke-Acts via the eight genre agnation scales developed in the prior chapter. 


1 What is a 'Representative' Corpus and Why is it Important? 


A great deal of attention is given in contemporary genre study to corpus com- 
pilation. Graeme Kennedy urges that the 'purpose of sampling adequately' is 
‘so that generalizations can be made readily and validly about the whole’! Or 
as Matthew Brook O'Donnell, in his work on Corpus Linguistics and the Greek of 
the New Testament, insists: when compiling Hellenistic texts in order to make 
comparative assessments relative to the New Testament on issues like genre, 


The Hellenistic Greek linguist must work primarily with the extant body 
of documents from the Hellenistic period ... The limited and accidental 
nature of the extant Hellenistic literature ... requires the careful atten- 
tion to sampling and compilation criteria that built earlier corpora ... In 
order to make generalizations and test theories concerning the nature of 


1 G.D. Kennedy, An Introduction to Corpus Linguistics (New York: Routledge, 2016), 74. 
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language, these texts must be classified and grouped in a manner that al- 
lows for representative statements to be made.” 


In other words, a carefully constructed (i.e. representative) corpus is more 

likely to yield reliable results, and vice versa. 

In one recent treatment, exploring the relationship of corpus linguistics 
to genre theory, Chengyu Fang and Jing Cao note, ‘By and large in the past 
50 years, the representative function of the corpus has been thoroughly under- 
stood and appreciated' in genre studies.? When creating a representative cor- 
pus, two theoretical issues confront the interpreter of ancient genres: corpus 
design and compilation.* As Kennedy puts it, ‘Issues in corpus design and com- 
pilation are fundamentally concerned with validity and reliability of research, 
based on a particular corpus, including whether that corpus can serve the 
purpose for which it was intended'5 And this raises a range of further issues: 
(1) static vs. dynamic corpora; (2) the degree to which the corpus is representa- 
tive of a language or genre; and (3) corpus and sample text size. These criteria 
assess or provide diagnostics for corpus design in terms of both corpus quality 
and quantity. 

Corpus Quality 

1 X Static vs. Dynamic Corpora. Static corpora seek to establish a very tight 
group of related texts as a kind of snapshot of the language. These are 
synchronic in nature. Dynamic or monitor corpora, are so called because 
they monitor changes in a genre over time. These corpora, then, are dia- 
chronic in nature. 

2.  Representativeness and Balance. Kennedy raises the question: repre- 
sentative of what? This depends upon the research focus. If one seeks 
to investigate grammatical features in Greek, they will need a represen- 
tative corpus of the Greek language, including its many genres." When 
analyzing a more specific structure such as genre, one must ensure that 
the corpus is as ‘thoroughly representative’ of ‘a particular genre, sub- 
ject field or topic’ as possible.® "The particular year or years from which 


2 M.B. O'Donnell, Corpus Linguistics and the Greek of the New Testament (NTM 6; Sheffield: 
Sheffield Phoenix Press, 2005), 137. 

3 C. Fang and J. Cao, Text Genres and Registers: The Computation of Linguistic Features (Berlin: 

Springer, 2015), 6. 

Kennedy, Introduction, 60. 

Kennedy, Introduction, 60. 

Kennedy, Introduction, 60-69. 

See O'Donnell, Corpus Linguistics, 135-38. 

Kennedy, Introduction, 62. 
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texts are selected are significant too'? Further issues arise when—as 
Burridge does—compiling a comparative corpus: ‘What are the criteria 
for inclusion??? This also raises the issue of balance. With comparative 
corpora, the two corpora should exhibit balance in quality (see above) 
and quantity (see below). 

Corpus Quantity 

3. Size. This concerns not only the raw word count for the corpus but also 
'how many categories the corpus should contain, how many samples 
the corpus should contain in each category, and how many words there 
should be in each sample’! 

These principles of corpus design and compilation will guide our selection of 

Greek historical and biographical texts later in this chapter. 


2 Toward a Representative Corpus of the Greek History Genre 


In order to apply our sFL feature clines to Greek historical and biographical 
discourse in order to ultimately see how Luke-Acts fares in comparison, we 
will need to develop a representative corpus of writings from both genres. 
We will use history as the genre for forming the base corpus. The nine histo- 
ries I have chosen are Herodotus (484-425 BCE), Thucydides (460—395 BCE), 
two works from Xenophon (430-354 BCE) (Anabasis and Hellenica), Polybius 
(200—118 BCE), Diodorus Siculus’ (90-30 BCE) Library of History, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus’ (60s BCE-after 7 CE) Roman Antiquities, Josephus’ (CE 37-100) 
Antiquities, and Appian's (CE 95-165) Civil Wars. This gives us a wide-ranging 
chronological sample, with the tightest cluster of histories around the first 
century, representing very different styles of writing and topic matter and 
these historians (with the exception of Josephus, who adds Jewish variety, and 
maybe Appian) are among the most hailed expressions of the Greek historical 
genre from the ancient world. I limited my selection to only those histories in 
Greek (excluding the several Latin historians) to create linguistic balance with 
the comparative corpus of biographical texts (also, all in Greek) and with the 
Greek text of Luke-Acts. But Latin historians will be cross-referenced (mainly 
in the footnotes) throughout. 


9 Kennedy, Introduction, 64. 
10 Kennedy, Introduction, 64. 
11 Kennedy Introduction, 66. 
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As the first to attempt at a serious history beyond the mythographic 
epic-writing of his day, many in the ancient world consider Herodotus (484- 
425 BCE) the father of Greek historiography. Herodotus took over the basic 
themes (e.g. war) and format (narrative poetry) of the Iliad and Odyssey, but 
sought to impute to his work a greater sense of veracity.? Herodotus appears 
unable to fully dislodge himself from the tradition of his mythical predeces- 
sors, including many fantastic stories and incredible traditions within the flow 
of his historical narrative.? Thucydides (460-395 BCE) marks the next major 
development in Greek historiography. Yet, Dionysius of Halicarnassus found 
him inadequate as a writer, seeking to edit out Thucydides' famous Archaeology 
due to its supposedly poorly formed role in the narrative (Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, Thucy. 19-20). I think we are all glad Dionysius did not have his 
way, since the Archaeology is, according to Hans van Wess, ‘now universally 
regarded as a landmark of historical analysis'!^ Picking up where Thucydides 
left off, Xenophon (430-354 BCE) clearly functions as an eyewitness to many of 
the events he records. Unlike Herodotus and Thucydides, Xenophon abstains 
from discussion of his sources. Various friends may also have been involved 
as sources in Xenophon’s historical investigations. Arnaldo Momigliano and 
John Dillery note that only he is able to rival Tacitus among the historians of 
antiquity in ‘the range of writing that came from his pen'!6 So it is no wonder 
that Xenophon counts among M.I. Finley's ‘four fathers of history'!? 

Finley also points to Polybius (200—118 BCE) as one of the founding fathers 
of Greek history.!® Only part of Polybius's history survives in full (Books 1-5). 
The portions that do remain, however, are significant, weighing in at over 
800,000 words—the most substantial work preserved from ancient history, 
even in its fragmentary state.? Dionysius accused Polybius—and ‘countless 


12 Cf. TJ. Luce, The Greek Historians (London: Routledge, 1997), 2. 

13 Cf. J. Marincola, Greek Historians (GR 31; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001), 19. 

14  H.vanWess, ‘Thucydides on Early Greek History’, in S. Forsdyke, E. Foster, and R.K. Balot 
(eds.), The Oxford Handbook of Thucydides (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2017), 39-62 
(39). 

15 Some propose that he drew upon three of his friends, whom he thanks in the narrative, 
for information: Pasimelos of Corinth (Hell. 4.4.4-12), Prokles of Phleious (Hell. 7.3.2), and 
Euryptolemos (Hell. 1.3.33). See D. Thomas, "Introduction, in The Landmark Xenophon's 
Hellenika (trans. J. Marincola; New York: Anchor Books, 2009), ix-lxvi (Ix). 

16  J.Dillery, Xenophon and the History of His Times (London: Routledge, 2012), 8. 

17 ML Finley, The Greek Historians: The Essence of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Polybius 
(Harmondsworth, Eng.: Penguin, 1977). 

18 Finley, Portable Greek Historians. 

19 Due to its incomplete condition, we will have to state our results cautiously since we do 
not possess the entire discourse, but it seems that we have enough data still to come to 
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others’ (doug pupious)—of being so long and unornate that it was unread- 
able (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Comp. 4.110).2° Debate continues over why 
polemic against Polybius's historical predecessors occupies such a central role 
in his history.?! Many accredit it to jealously, especially of Timaeus.?? Others 
point to rhetorical flourish and pedagogy.” And still others to a confluence of 
social, political, literary, and historical motivations.?^ Polybian scholars tend to 
agree, however, that one of Polybius' primary narrative goals in writing his his- 
tory was to supplant prior histories by modeling a truly universal history (see 
Polybius 5.33).25 

Diodorus Siculus (9o BCE-30 BCE) wrote his universal history (Bibliotheke 
Historica ox Library of History) in the last years of the Republic in the first 
century. Unfortunately, only 15 of the Library's original 40 books survive in 
their entirety today. Charles Muntz emphasizes the importance of this work 
in the development of the Greek historiographic tradition when he says that 
Diodorus 'is the first known author to attempt to comprehensively encompass 
all of time and space in history, and in particular the first universal historian 
to integrate the history of the non-Greeks into his work'?6 Therefore, Kenneth 


some important conclusions. Cf. C.B. Champion, Cultural Politics in Polybius's Histories 
(mcs 41; Berkeley: University of California, 2004), 9-10. 

20 Cf. F.W. Walbank, Polybius (Sather Classical Lectures 42; Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1990), 34; Marincola, Greek Historians, 36—37; F.W. Walbank, Polybius, Rome, and 
the Hellenistic World: Essays and Reflections (New York: Cambridge University, 2002), 54; 
McGing, Polybius’ Histories, 14-15. 

21 On polemic in Greek historiography, see Marincola, Authority, 218-24. 

22 E.g. P. Pédech, Histories French & Greek 1961-95 (Paris: Belles, 1961), xxxi-xxxiii and 
P. Pédech, La méthode historique de Polybe (Collection d'études anciennes; Paris: Société 
d'édition Les Belles, 1964), 496—514, argues that, when Polybius visited Alexandria, he dis- 
covered that, even though he had visited the Alps, Timaeus was still hailed as the best 
historian by the scholars there. 

23 Marincola, Greek Historians, 134. 

24 F.W. Walbank, ‘Polemic in Polybius, JRS 52 (1962): 1-12. Reprinted in F.W. Walbank (ed.), 
Selected Papers: Studies in Greek and Roman History and Historiography (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2010), 262-79. Walbank (278) states: ‘Nearly always, 
Polybius's motives are mixed; and his attitude towards earlier historians can usually be 
seen to reflect personal or political considerations no less those of literary or historical 
merit’. Cf. also J. Bollansée, ‘Historians of Agathocles of Samus: Polybius on Writers of 
Historical Monographs, in G. Schepens and J. Bollansée (eds.), The Shadow of Polybius: 
Intertextuality as a Research Tool in Greek Historiography: Proceedings of the International 
Colloquium, Leuven, 21-22 September 2001 (SH 42; Leuven: Peeters, 2005), 237-53 (253); 
Luce, Greek Historians, 92—94. 

25 Cf. Marincola, Greek Historians, 134. 

26 C.E. Muntz, Diodorus Siculus and the World of the Late Roman Republic (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2017), 28. 
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Sacks suggests that the Library’s ‘claim to universality is established by its 
range, both geographic and chronological ..., provid[ing] important testimony 
for substantial portions of antiquity’.2” 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus (60s BCE-after 7 CE) represents another key link 
in the Greek historiographic tradition. Dionysius composed his Roman history 
for Greek-speaking people. As with Polybius and Diodorus, we only possess 
parts of this work. From the parts that remain, there is a Chronicle, which cross- 
references dates in Greek history with dates in Roman history, in addition to 
the 21-volume Romaiké Archaiologia. Dionysius depends heavily upon Plutarch 
as both a source and as a model for his history.28 

In Josephus (CE 37-100) we witness undoubtedly the greatest influence 
of Hellenism upon Jewish historiography to date. A number of important 
Hellenistic Jewish literary predecessors led up to the full-blown Hellenistic 
Jewish history that we find in Josephus. These predecessors include especially 
several Hellenistic Jewish historians (dated prior to the first century CE) that 
have come down to us through the writings of Eusebius (PE 917-39), Josephus 
(Ant. 1.240), and Clement (Storm. 1.21130; 1.21.1144; 123.153-56) (e.g. Demetrius, 
Eupolemus, pseudo-Eupolemus, Artapanus, Cleodemus)??— and these deriva- 
tive of Alexander Polyhistor. The Maccabean history (esp. 1 Maccabees) as well 
as the rewritten Jewish histories, Jubilees (150 BCE) and 1 Esdras (mid second 
century to early first century BCE),?° provide important historical antecedents 


27 K. Sacks, Diodorus Siculus and the First Century (Princeton Legacy Library; Princeton: 
Princeton University, 1990), 3. 

28 A. Mehl, Roman Historiography: An Introduction to Its Basic Aspects and Development 
(Malden, Mass.: Wiley-Blackwell, 2011), 114. 

29 On these writings, see G.E. Sterling, Historiography and Self-Definition: Josephos, Luke- 
Acts, and Apologetic History (NovTSup 64; Leiden: Brill, 1992), 137-225; OTP 2: 855-887. 

30 The date of 1 Esdras is debated. Beginning especially with the seminal work of Pohlmann, 
some have argued for the so-called Fragmenthypothese: that 1 Esdras constitutes a 
Greek translation of a fragment of a larger work that included 1-2 Chronicles. But be- 
fore Pohlmann, note the similar views and foundational work of H. Howorth, ‘Some 
Unconventional Views on the Text of the Bible. 1: The Apocryphal Book of Esdras A 
and the Septuagint, Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology 23 (1901): 147-59; 
H. Howorth, ‘Some Unconventional Views on the Text of the Bible. 11: The Chronology 
and Order of Events in Esdras A, Compared with and Preferred to those in the Canonical 
Ezra’, Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology 24 (1902): 147—72; C.S. Torrey, ‘The 
Nature and Origin of “First Esdras", AJSL 23 (1907): 16-41; R.H. Pfeiffer, History of New 
Testament Times with an Introduction to Apocrypha (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949), 
243; cf. also A.E. Gardner, ‘The Purpose and Date of 1 Esdras’, Js 37 (1986): 18-27 (18). For 
a summary of the salient problems with the Fragmenthypothese, see M.F. Bird, 1 Esdras: 
Introduction and Commentary on the Greek Text in Codex Vaticanus (sps; Leiden: Brill, 
2012), 9316. Several others have substantiated points of correlation that strongly suggest 
literary dependence upon the parallel canonical accounts. See, e.g., O. Eissfeld, The Old 
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to Josephus' history as well. Josephus adopts his historiographic framework 
explicitly from the Greek historians. Josephus knew and used 1 Esdras as well 
as 1Maccabees and both provided literary models for him at some level. It ap- 
pears that when Josephus does not have a Greek source to verify Israel's history, 
where doubt may potentially be introduced, he cites their sacred Scriptures 
instead as a source.?! 

Appian’s Civil Wars (CE 95-165) offers a final history worth considering and 
provides a chronological anchor extending just beyond the first century, creat- 
ing a chronological range leading up to the time of and just beyond the com- 
position of Luke-Acts. Although not as advanced or original as Thucydides' 
history, Appian's Civil Wars nevertheless offers an excellent specimen of early 
second-century CE Greek history. Much of his larger Roman History, which 
he organized geographically rather than chronologically, is unfortunately 
fragmentary. I have opted therefore to restrict analysis to his Civil Wars so we 
can study a complete discourse with an intact preface and narrative design. 
Appian organizes the Civil Wars around the several generals involved in the 
wars that he documents. Most Appian scholars think that he has implemented 
his source material into the narrative often very abruptly;?? a view especially 
perpetuated in the influential work of Emilio Gabba.?? This intrusive use of 
source material has a dramatic impact on Appian's style.?^ Often, Appian uses 
overly simplistic or repetitive vocabulary, to the point that many classicists 
view him as not much more than an editor or compiler of tradition. But this 
seems like an important sample to include, for precisely these reasons—many 
view the Gospel writers in quite the same way. 


3 Toward a Representative Corpus of the Bios Genre 


The selection of Biot gets a bit more complicated. Friedrich Leo famously 
traced the origins of Greek fíoc to two trajectories. The first he related to the 


Testament, An Introduction (Oxford: Blackwell, 1966), 574; T.C. Eskenazi, 'The Chronicler 
and the Composition of 1 Esdras, cBQ 48 (1986): 39-61; T.C. Eskenazi, In an Age of Prose: 
A Literary Approach to Ezra-Nehemiah; SBLMS 36; (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988), 155-74. 

31 For further on this, see A.W. Pitts, ‘The Use and Non-Use of Prophetic Literature in 
Hellenistic Jewish Historiography’, in MJ. Boda and L.W. Beal (eds.), Prophets and 
Prophecy in Ancient Israelite Historiography (BCP; Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 2012), 
229-52. 

32 Cf. B.C. McGing, Appian's “Mithridatios”, ANRW 11.34.1 (1993): 496—522 (498-99). 

33 E. Gabba, Appiano e la storia delle guerre civili (Florence: La Nuova Italia, 1956). 

34  FJ.G. Espelosin, "Appian's Iberiké" Aims and Attitudes of a Greek Historian’, ANRW 11.3411 
(1993): 403-27 (406-13). 
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Peripatetics, going back to Aristotle and ultimately connected with Socrates. 
The second, which he referred to as the Alexandrian school or the grammari- 
ans, was reflected in the later members of the Mouseion.?5 Leo's division, how- 
ever, could not account for the immense diversity within the Greco-Roman 
biographical tradition. 

This led others to attempt to construct more flexible typologies. First in clas- 
sics, Fritz Wehrli extends Leo's two categories to three: (1) lives of philosophers/ 
poets, (2) encomia, (3) lives of literary characters.?6 Then in New Testament 
studies, Klaus Berger proposes a fourfold typology: (1) the Encomium type 
(Isocrates, Xenophon, Philo, Tacitus, and Lucian); (2) the Peripatetic type 
(Plutarch); (3) the popular-novelistic type (Vita Aesop; Vit. Sec.); and (4) the 
Alexandrian type (Suetonius).?" Also in the context of Gospel studies, Charles 
Talbert proposes a slightly different set of categories.?? At the widest level, he 
discusses didactic (biographies concerned with moral example) and non-didac- 
tic lives (biographies not concerned with moral example, e.g. the Alexandrian 
type). Didactic biographies have five further sub-types, organized around the 
author's strategy of achieving the moral emulation of their subject. Most re- 
cently, Justin Smith delineates a four-fold typology: (1) non-contemporary-fo- 
cused (e.g. Satyrus, Euripides; Philo, Moses); (2) non-contemporary-open (e.g. 
Philostratus, Apollonius); (3) contemporary-focused (e.g. Isocrates, Evagoras; 
Tacitus, Agricola); (4) contemporary-open (e.g. Lucian, Demonax).?? The first 
description has to do with the relation of the author to the time of the events/ 
participant(s). The second concerns what we know about the audience. 

These typologies provide a helpful synchronic perspective on what seems 
to be a diachronically related group of texts. Leo's original taxonomy was de- 
velopmental, though limited, but more recent synchronic attempts to classify 
the data seem to me to fail to maintain important diachronic distinctions. For 


35 F. Leo, Die griechisch-rómische Biographie nach ihrer litterarischen Form (Leipzig: 
B.G. Teubner, 1901), passim. 

36  F.Wehii, ‘Gnome, Anecdote and Biography’, MH 30 (1973): 193-208 (193). For another 
older typology derived from classical studies, see A.S. Osley, ‘Greek Biography before 
Plutarch, GR 43 (1946): 7-20. The remaining references in this paragraph to secondary lit- 
erature draw from the excellent summary in J.M. Smith, 'Genre, Sub-Genre, and Questions 
of Audience: A Proposed Typology for Greco-Roman Biography, JGRChJ 4 (2007):193-200 
and J.M. Smith, Why Gios?: On the Relationship between Gospel Genre and Implied Audience 
(LNTS 518; London: T&T Clark, 2015), 30-59. 

37 K. Berger, ‘Hellenistische Gattungen im Neuen Testament, in ANRW 11.25.2 (1984): 1031- 
432 and 1831-85. 

38 C.H. Talbert, What Is a Gospel?: The Genre of the Canonical Gospels (London: S.P.C.K., 
1978), 92-93. 

39 Smith, Why Bioc?, 219. 
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example, are what several label the 'encomium' type of biography really in- 
stances of the biographical genre or a sub-genre of it? Is Evagoras really a type 
or sub-genre of the Greek fiog or another genre that exhibits some of the same 
formal features as the Greek Btoc— perhaps a predecessor to the genre? These 
kinds of questions illuminate the need for diachronic situating before the kind 
of flat analysis of the Greek biographical genre that Smith and others attempt 
can be undertaken. 

It is interesting that the most recent of these typologies that Smith points 
to have arisen in biblical not classical studies. The newest study in classics is 
Wehrli (1974). The others come from Berger, Talbert, and Burridge, all in the 
context of Gospel studies.^? Perhaps scolded from the negative response to 
Leo's typology, classicists tend to avoid these neatly organized schemas for de- 
scribing the Greek Bíoc in favor of numerous antecedents to the genre, begin- 
ning in the fifth century until reaching its final highly formalized expression in 
Plutarch and his successors in the first century CE.?! I realize that a synchronic 
analysis like the one Smith provides may have its place, but since the available 
typologies all seem to me (and most classists) to include pre-biographical texts 
under the sub-genres or types of biography (see below), this leads me at this 
stage to prefer the antecedent-based approaches utilized by many classicists 
today over the typologies more popular in Gospel studies.*? 


40 Burridge does not offer a typology in the same way as the others but his developmental 
scheme is considered by Smith in this connection. 

41 Thereasons for this involve the recognition that the close associations with the Peripatetic 
school among the earliest Bot that Leo imagined can hardly be sustained and the claim 
that the development of a genre itself had its own external rules governing the process 
appeared reductionistic. See A. Momigliano, The Development of Greek Biography (Carl 
Newell Jackson Lectures 143; Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1993), 74-76; 
T. Hägg, The Art of Biography in Antiquity (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012), 
67-69, 79. 

42 S.A. Adams, The Genre of Acts and Collected Biography (SNTSMS 156; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2013), 78, notes further problems with Smith's configuration: 
‘First, it is problematic to assume that the author has only one audience in mind, and 
that the audience(s) functions on only one level. Second, it is not possible to identify 
definitively the relationship between the subject and author as to whether or not they 
are contemporary or ancient. It is somewhat presumptuous, moreover, to assume that 
one can know the relationship between the writer and audience, with or without explicit 
or implied references in the text. Additionally, to create a full-blown typology of this sort 
involves being selective and requires omitting works that are fragmentary or that do not 
explicitly outline the author— subject or author—audience relationship(s). 
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34 Biographical Predecessors 
The primary predecessors to the formation of Greek fioc seem to be the vari- 
ous encomia and embedded biographical sketches in various other genres, 
such as poetry, history, and rhetoric in the fourth century BCE.*? For example, 
some trace the origins of the biographical genre back to Homer's Odyssey, cen- 
tered around the adventures of Odysseus.^^ While writers of full Biot appar- 
ently existed in the fourth century and those leading up to the first century CE 
(e.g. Antisthenes or Aristoxenus),*° we unfortunately do not possess full copies 
of their works. 

Ronald Mellor is careful to calibrate the role of ‘antecedents’ to the Greco- 
Roman tog before we see the full emergence of the form (especially) in the 
first century: 


By the fifth century BCE the eulogistic songs sung at banquets and fu- 
nerals in praise of aristocratic achievements were given a literary form 
by Pindar and other poets who sketched the lives of mythical or his- 
torical personalities in their victory odes. At the same time, Herodotus 
and Thucydides provide brief portraits of Croesus, Themistocles, and 
Pericles. It was in the fourth century BCE that the biographical writing 
burst forth in monographs, dialogues, and what we might call today his- 
torical novels.46 


43 Smith, ‘Genre’, 190, speculates: ‘However, as biography developed and took up the func- 
tion of disseminating biographical information, encomium did not disappear per se, but 
became subsumed under the new genre of biography and thus became a "type" of biogra- 
phy. It may be the case then that, though the encomium genre survived, in that there were 
still encomia texts being written, the genre at this point no longer served a biographical 
purpose but one primarily of acclamation’. But what evidence is there of this having taken 
place? I cannot see any that seems obvious and Smith does not attempt to provide us with 
any, other than a footnote on the flexibility of genre boundaries and the freedom to use 
what would later become biographical topoi in non-biographical genres. 

44 R. Mellor, The Roman Historians (London: Routledge, 2003), 133. 

45 See D.R. Stuart, Epochs of Greek and Roman Biography (New York: Biblo and Tannen, 
1928), 119-54. Other nonextant fourth- and fifth-century BCE (potentially) biographi- 
cal texts may include Skylax of Caryanda, The Story of the Tyrant (or king) Heraclides of 
Mylasa; Xanthos of Lydia, On Empedocles; and Stesimbrotos of Thasos, On Themistocles, 
Thucydides, and Pericles. For discussion of these texts and their potential role in the for- 
mation of the Greek Bloc, see Adams, Genre, 71-73. Berger, ‘Hellenistische Gattungen’, 
1232-36, also mentions from this era, Plato's Apology (as a biography of Socrates); the 
biographies of the Ptolemies in P.Graec.Hauniensis 6; Antagonus of Carystus’ Successions 
of the Philosophers; and Hermippus of Smyrna’s Lives, among others. 

46 Mellor, Roman Historians, 133. 
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From there, he claims, ‘Monographs by Xenophon (Agesilaus) and the ora- 
tor Isocrates (Evagoras) are prose encomia detailing the achievements and vir- 
tues of their subjects, modeled perhaps on the poems of Pindar’.4” 

Isocrates' (436—338 BCE) Evagoras marks what many view as one of the ear- 
liest antecedents to the biographical genre that we possess.*? In form, as an 
epideictic speech that eulogizes a king, Evagoras remains exceedingly short 
compared to later biographical treatments (which were not speeches). The 
speech has remarkable similarities with Pindar's (and other Greek poets’) 
praises of athletic victors.^? But the biographical portion of the speech itself, 
beginning with Evagoras' birth, does not initiate until well into the discourse 
(Evag. 12). Nor does the speech terminate with the death of its subject, a fre- 
quent characteristic of later 8íot—the discourse frame, in other words, does not 
seem to be fundamentally biographical, and most classify it as an encomium 
not a Bios (contra Burridge and those who follow him).5° The work neverthe- 
less remains significant for the development of the Greek biographical tradi- 
tion since Xenophon would use Evagoras as his model for at least Agesilaus but 
perhaps others as well. 

Tomas Hágg claims that ancient biography begins with Xenophon's mem- 
oirs, encomia, and romances.*! D.R. Stuart echoes similar sentiments.” In 
Xenophon (430-354 BCE), we discover a highly underdeveloped beginning to 
the trajectory toward the formalization of the Greek biographical genre. We 


47 Mellor, Roman Historians, 133. Similarly, Osely, ‘Greek Biography’, 9 notes, ‘The earliest 
specimens of Greek biographical writing (if you except the caricatures of men in public 
life so mercilessly drawn in Aristophanes and the playwrights of the Old Comedy) are 
contained in Isocrates and Xenophon. Both authors are of the “encomiastic” type’. 

48 Adams, Genre, 74 contends, ‘Arguably the most important work for the development of 
a discrete Greek biography genre is Isocrates’ Evagoras. It is not accurate, however, to 
state that Evagoras is a full biography; rather, it is a prose narrative in an encomiastic 
manner focused on a particular person who has recently died and who is not divine or 
mythological’. 

49 MLE. Gordley, Teaching Through Song in Antiquity: Didactic Hymnody Among Greeks, 
Romans, Jews, and Christians (WUNT 2.302; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2011), 111. 

50 Eg. WH. Race, ‘Pindaric Encomium and Isocrates Evagoras, TAPhA 117 (1987): 131-55; 
R.L. Hunter, Encomium of Ptolemy Philadelphus: Text and Translation with Introduction 
and Commentary (Berkeley: University of California, 2003), 13; Gordley, Teaching, 11; 
Hagg, Art, 30; R. Rees, Latin Panegyric (New York: Oxford, 2012), 89; S.B. Ferrario, Historical 
Agency and the ‘Great man’ in Classical Greece (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2014), 254; H. Lu, Xenophon’s Theory of Moral Education (Newcastle upon Tyne, UK: 
Cambridge Scholars Press, 2015), 184; Adams, Genre, 74; S. Nevin, Military Leaders and 
Sacred Space in Classical Greek Warfare: Temples, Sanctuaries and Conflict in Antiquity 
(Library of Classical Studies; London: Tauris, 2017), chapter 4. 

51 Hägg, Art, 10—66. 

52 Stuart, Epochs, 31. 
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begin to observe the biographical genre's initial underpinnings in some of his 
characterizations in Anabasis and later in Agesilaus (only the latter of which 
was an imitation of Isocrates’ Evagoras).5? And since he imitates Evagoras, it 
‘follows the tradition of prose encomium'*^ But his Cyropaedia comes clos- 
est to the form that we would later identify as the Bioc. Momigliano calls it 
Xenophon's 'greatest contribution to biography ... indeed the most accom- 
plished biography we have in classical Greek literature’5>° But we may note in 
Cyropaedia the highly sketchy nature of the literary form.56 Jakub Pigon la- 
ments: ‘The problem of Cyropaedia’s genre is notorious.5” And Mellor observes 
that in Cyropaedia we do not yet have a biographical text but ‘a novelistic treat- 
ment of the training of a Persian Prince intended to provide a model for aristo- 
cratic education'5? Nevertheless, Albrecht Dihle's contention seems likely: that 
in the combined emergence of these works (esp. also Agesilaus and Evagoras) 
we find the beginnings of a formal crystallization of the biographical genre.5? 
Philo's Life of Moses (15-10 BCE-45-50 BCE) provides another paradoxi- 
cal text for considerations of genre, developing in the context of Hellenistic 
Judaism in Alexandria rather than from a primarily Greek background. Some 
consider it rewritten Bible,®° others a biographically oriented encomium like 


53 | Momigliano, Development, 52. 

54 Lu, Xenophon's Moral Theory, 177. See also A. Dihle, Studien zur Griechischen Biographie 
(Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Göttingen. Philologische- 
Historische Klasse 37; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1970), 27; D.L. Gera, 
Xenophon's "Cyropaedia": Style, Genre and Literary Technique (ocM; Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1993), 120; M. Tamiolaki, "Xenophon's Cyropaedia: Tentative Answers to an 
Enigma, in Michael A. Flower (ed.), The Cambridge Companion to Xenophon (Cambridge 
Companions to Literature; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2017), 174-94 (181). 

55  Momigliano, Development, 54-55. 

56 According to Gera, Xenophon's “Cyropaedia’, 1, the Cyropaedia ‘can be described as a biog- 
raphy of Cyrus the Great, a history of the beginnings of the Persian empire, a romance, an 
encomium, a military handbook, a guide to the political administration of the empire, a 
didactic work on ethics, morals, and education, etc.; it is, in fact, all of these things’. 

57 J. Pigon, The Children of Herodotus: Greek and Roman Historiography and Related Genres 
(Newcastle: Cambridge Scholars Press, 2008), 71. 

58 Mellor, Roman Historians, 134. Similarly, B. Gentili and G. Cerri, History and Biography in 
Ancient Thought (Amsterdam: J.C. Gieben, 1988), 84, recognize: ‘Cyropaedia is notoriously 
difficult to classify as several ‘generic’ features of the history, the eulogy and the pedagogic 
treatise seem to converge. 

59  Dihle, Studien, 28. 

60 E.g. F. Damgaard, ‘Philo’s Life of Moses as Rewritten Bible’, in Jozsef Zsengellér (ed.), 
Rewritten Bible After Fifty Years: A Last Dialogue with Geza Vermes (JSJSup 166; Leiden: 
Brill, 2014), 233-48. 
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Isocrates’ Evagoras®! or a Greek Biog.®? In many ways, Philo's Life of Moses does 
reflect the form of rewritten Bible (perhaps a Jewish form of Greek mimesis/ 
imitation) since it retells much of the Torah. However, Philo chooses to do so in 
a kind of biographical form, telling the story of the Torah through the story of 
Moses. So, B.C. McGing asks: does all of this preclude Philo's Life of Moses 'as a 
work of biography’? Based on classical scholarship's disregard for the contribu- 
tion of Philo to the discussion of the Greek toc, he answers, ‘yes’, it does pre- 
clude Philo's Life of Moses from the Greek biographical genre. He emphasizes, 


There is not a single mention of Philo in Leo; nothing in Stuart, nothing 
in Momigliano; nothing in Dihle. He just does not feature in the classical 
analyses of the development of the Graeco-Roman biography. And yet 
as long ago as 1929, Pressing identified the literary form of Philo's biogra- 
phies as Greek. Pressing was still under the influence of Leo's very rigid 
categorization of Greek biography, but his argument was persuasive.® 


Regardless of whether McGing is right or wrong, I do not think anyone can deny 
that this document has been a hotly contested sample. Part of its anomalous 
nature could be connected to its emergence during the period slightly before 
the full formalization of the genre.9^ So though Philo would not be an anteced- 
ent to the formation of the Bios genre, his work does fall chronologically within 
this time period. For this reason, we may conveniently group Philo with the 
biographical predecessors, adding some Jewish variety to the corpus—a help- 
ful addition for the study of early Christian texts such as Luke-Acts. And this 
will be a useful exercise, regardless of what one thinks about the genre of the 
Life of Moses since our SFL genre agnation model develops a number of scales 


61 L.H. Feldman, Christianity and Judaism in Antiquity: Philo's Portrayal of Moses in the 
Context of Ancient Judaism (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 2008), 
Chapter 4: ‘Philo’s Life of Moses as an Aretalogy and as Encomium. 

62 E.g. Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 128. 

63 B.C. McGing, ‘Philo’s Adaptation of the Bible in his Life of Moses’, in B.C. McGing and 
J. Mossman (eds.), The Limits of Ancient Biography (Swansea: Classical Press of Wales, 
2006), 13-40 (18). For this same position, see also MJ. Edwards, ‘Biography and 
Biographic, in M.J. Edwards and S. Swain (eds.), Portraits: Biographical Representation 
in the Greek and Latin Literature of the Roman Empire (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1997), 
228-34 (229-30). 

64 As Adams, Genre, 72 rightly cautions, ‘Although some scholars have used extant titles and 
citations to claim an early date for the genesis of bios, it is important to note that biog- 
raphy did not emerge fully formed, but that it was likely influenced by contemporary 
historical writers'. 
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designed to gage how biographical (or not) Philo's work turns out to be relative 
to other proposed biographical texts in the comparative corpus. 

Burridge was sharply criticized by the classical scholar M.J. Edwards for 
including works too early to represent the biographical genre (e.g. Isocrates' 
Evagoras and Xenophon's Agesilaus, which are properly panegyrics, not 
biography).95 According to Edwards, Philo's Life of Moses never purports to be 
a Bioç and Xenophon's Memorabilia exceeds length standards for the ancient 
Bíoc,96 one of Burridge's own criteria.9" While all of Edwards’ criticisms may 
not be equally valid;$? in general, Burridge does seem out of step with the con- 
sensus views in classics in designating these earlier writings as Biot and he does 
not seek to offer any justification for his inclusion of these texts within his 
sample group, regarded by many as at best earlier historical precedents for the 
genre or even potentially unrelated to the development of ancient íoc at all 
(e.g. Philo's Life of Moses). 

Satyrus's Life of Euripides, though fragmentary, counts as evidence of earlier 
Btot, even if we do not have them in their complete state. The author, Satyrus 
(P.Oxy. 176 fr. 39.231)—about whom we know relatively little—originally 


65 Edwards, ‘Biography’, 229-30. Momigliano, Development, 49, agrees: ‘The encomium 
is organized in chronological order but cannot properly be described as a biography of 
Euagoras from birth to death’. 

66 Momigliano, Development, 53, insists that Xenophon’s Memorabilia potentially repre- 
sents a unique genre of its own and, in any case, is not a biography. Gentili and Cerri, 
History, 84, register similar remarks: ‘The discussion of biography should be inserted 
into the wider discussion of literary genres of ancient Greece ... An incontrovertible 
fact where ancient Greece is concerned, is that we cannot speak of a systematic theory 
of literary genres before the classification effected by Hellenistic philology in the 2nd- 
3rd century BC’. 

67 Edwards, ‘Biography’, 229-30. Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 266, attempts to answer 
these criticisms in the second edition of his book by picking apart a few (rightly) incorrect 
details in Edwards's largely negative appraisal. For example, Edwards seems to think that 
Burridge only covers these earlier writings when in reality Burridge treats both earlier 
and later instances of what he considers proper representations of the form. But I think 
Edwards would say that the early literature Burridge includes should not be weighed at 
all. So picking apart these incidental details will not blunt the sting of Edwards’s main 
criticism, that the works Burridge considers do not reflect an unambiguous form of an- 
cient biography. Burridge does not directly address this issue and still has not provided 
adequate justification for using these earlier works, not widely acknowledged to repre- 
sent the Greek biographical form, other than to simply state that the genre includes a 
wider range of works than instances of later self-attesting Biot. 

68 E.g. Edward’s claim Philo’s Life of Moses never purports to be a Bíoc is simply false. Philo, 
Mos. 1.1 states: Mwvaéwes tod xoà uév Tivaç vouobetov THY Tousaiwy, xatà 8é ctvarc EPENVEWS 
vópwv lepdv, Tov Blov dvorypcapot StevonOyv, &vðpòç xà návta peyiotov xal veXetotétov, xoi 
yvapipov tots à£otc uh &yvoetv adbtov dmophvat. 
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composed this text as a collection of Biot on three significant tragedians. Satyrus 
chose Euripides as the subject of one of the Biot at the end of the collection 
and this is the portion of the manuscript that has been preserved. Although 
the copy of the text we possess dates to the second century CE, the document 
itself was likely composed in the third century BCE. But even here, we do not 
have a complete biographical text so it is difficult to require too much from this 
document. 

Dihle goes as far as to assert that in terms of the genre label Greek 'biogra- 
phy; where someone assigns the term 'on conceptual and formal grounds, one 
can only gain an impression from the parallel "Lives" of Plutarch. The genre 
present here clearly possessed enough vitality to affect regions beyond the lit- 
erature of the Greeks'$? Similarly, while recognizing earlier antecedents dur- 
ing the Hellenistic empire, Momigliano identifies Plutarch as the first person to 
acknowledge their writing as ioc and insists that the only works of biography 
which we have direct acquaintance with are the ones from the Roman Empire.”° 
So to borrow a category from John Swales, we might say that Plutarch's Parallel 
Lives provides a kind of prototype for the Greek biographical genre. 

When examining the Gospels, however, consideration for the appropri- 
ate historical precedents for the genre will be important since most date the 


69  A.Dihle, ‘The Gospels and Greek Biography’, in Peter Stuhlmacher (ed.), The Gospel and 
the Gospels (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1991), 361-86 (378). In his significant study, Dihle 
argues (371) that ‘All one can say without fear of contradiction is that the Lives of Plutarch 
possess a highly developed literary form and hence that they distinguish themselves from 
allother extant biographical accounts in Greek literature; further, that this form is insepa- 
rably bound up with a conception of ethics’. He goes on: constantly in Hellenistic times, 
authors ‘like Satyrus, who made a name for themselves inter alia by writing Biol, were 
called Peripatetics in our tradition, although in their case no closer connection with the 
school of Aristotle can be demonstrated ... and the close and very specific link between 
the literary form and the ethical-anthropological conception of Peripateticism which 
gives the Lives their distinctive stamp belongs to the tradition of this literary genre and 
must not just be regarded as the possession of the author’. He notes difficulties with clas- 
sifying various other sources, therefore, as biography. While the biography of Augustus by 
Nicolas of Damascus, from about 100 years before Plutarch, is among the only ones that 
parallels Plutarch, Dihle remains skeptical due to its fragmentary condition. Dihle is more 
hopeful for the Biot after Plutarch’s Lives, especially the Demonax, Peregrinus Proteus and 
Alexander, referred to by Lucian (377). He also raises the possibility of Philostratus's Life of 
Apollonius but dismisses it (378) 'because of the religiously motivated miracle-and-travel 
stories completely overshadow the overall structure of the work’. While most of us prob- 
ably will not find ourselves quite as skeptical as Dihle he, at the very least, makes a good 
case for Plutarch as the best representative sample of the fioc genre. 

70  Momigliano, Development, 9. In Gospels criticism, see also P. Vielhauer, Geschichte der 
urchristlichen Literatur (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1975), 330, 350, citing Shultz, for criticism of 
the view that the Gospels align with the Bloc form. 
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Gospels either slightly earlier or right around the time when some of the first 
extant self-identified expressions of the genre begin to emerge in Plutarch's 
Lives, even if there were a small number of proper Blot in circulation prior 
to this. Chronologically, then, we find the Gospels not located firmly within 
the midst of a developed literary tradition but only surfacing at the dawn of 
the formalization of the Greco-Roman foc, probably to the degree that not 
even Philo had perfected the art. While Edwards and others rightly criticize 
Burridge for his imprecision in identifying the biographical genre, some of 
the documents (though not all) seem relevant as predecessors or antecedents 
rather than specimens for consideration due to their chronological relation to 
the Gospels and formative roles in setting literary trajectories that would carry 
over into the development of the Q(oc. We shall explore, then, the following 
biographical predecessors: 

(1) Isocrates, Evagoras (436—338 BCE) 

(2) Xenophon, Cyropaedia (430-354 BCE) 

(3) Satyrus, Life of Euripides (late 3rd century BCE) 

(4) Philo, Life of Moses (around 15 BCE—around 50 CE) 


3.2 The Collected Greek Biot 
Often, when we discuss the iot of the ancient world (e.g. Plutarch’s Life of 
Alexander), it must be kept in mind that these individual biographical texts 
are often one of many books in a much larger collection of lives. Besides the 
four unpaired lives (Artaxerxes, Aratus, Galba, and Otho), each Qíoc in Plutarch 
(often in the range of 6,000—11,000 words) is part of a two-volume set of 'paral- 
lel’ Bot. And these sets are themselves part of the much larger collection (total- 
ing 507,184 words). So, Plutarch's Roman life of Cato Minor is paired with the 
Greek life of Phocion. The same is true of the biographies by Nepos, Suetonius, 
and Jerome in Latin. And in the case of Plutarch, most parallel lives comprise 
three total volumes, the third volume being a comparison of the pair of lives. 
These levels of discourse differentiation are significant considerations if genre 
is assessed through macrostructures. Whether a book is a singular, self-stand- 
ing work or intended to be read in the context of a collection will affect how 
macrostructures are aligned. In light of recent proposals that Luke-Acts most 
closely resembles the collected Greek Biot, it will be important to weigh the evi- 
dence from these higher levels of structuring as well as lower level structures 
(the individual lives contained in the larger collection). 

Diogenes Laértius (3rd century CE) provides another sample of the Greek 
collected biography to consider. His Lives of the Eminent Philosophers totals in 
at 109,777, divided into ten books, with each book containing several lives. It 
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represents one of many succession works in antiquity, organized around four 
major founder-successors of philosophical schools." Therefore, Diogenes 
is not only writing philosophical biography but biographical philosophy. As 
James Warren puts it, 'he does not limit himself to telling the life-stories of the 
philosophers; he also wishes to construct from these philosophers' lives the 
life-story of philosophy itself’.’? If we maintain Joseph Geiger's strong distinc- 
tion between intellectual and political biography, the origins of the latter going 
back to Nepos,’ then our corpus includes a set of collected biographies from 
both the political (Plutarch) and intellectual (Diogenes Laértius) sub-genres of 
the Bíoc, but Geiger's classifications have often been viewed as too rigid.” 

These two large texts can be approached from a number of angles. First, we 
can—as Burridge and others have done— consider several of Plutarch's indi- 
vidual and/or sets of lives. But we will also want to consider Plutarch's larger 
Parallel Lives as a still wider level of context (for, e.g., Plutarch's Cato Minor) 
relevant for genre investigations. In order to achieve as much linguistic bal- 
ance as possible, I have chosen only Greek biographical samples. This will also 
entail limiting our investigation to early biographical texts, since the Latin Vita 
emerged in the fourth century and beyond. Further, these Greek texts together 
'represent a cohesive group' over against the fourth-century Latin lives, ac- 
cording to Miller and so should be considered together.75 And if Luke-Acts is a 
collected biography, it would fall within the Greek rather than the Latin tradi- 
tion of biography writing. For the collected tot, then, we will use the collected 
Greek lives of Plutarch and Diogenes Laértius—two of the three extant col- 
lected Greek Biot (the other being Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists). But again, 
Latin biographical texts (and other supplementary Greek texts, including 
Philostratus' Lives) will be heavily cross-referenced, mainly in the footnotes. 
Consequently, the selection of collected Greek Biot will include, 


71 Adams, Genre, 105. 

72 J. Warren, Diogenes Laërtius, Biography of History’, in J. Konig (ed.), Ordering Knowledge 
in the Roman Empire (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011), 133-49 (134). 

73 J. Geiger, Cornelius Nepos and Ancient Political Biography (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner, 1985); 
cf. also S.R. Stem, The Political Biographies of Cornelius Nepos (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 2012), 209. 

74 E.g. Gentili and Cerri, History, 68-85; P. Stadter, ‘Biography and History’, in John Marincola 
(ed.), A Companion to Greek and Roman Historiography (8CAw; Malden: Blackwell, 2007), 
528-40 (531); Hägg, Art, 68-69. 

75 P.C. Miller, ‘Strategies of Representation in Collected Biography: Constructing the Subject 
as Holy’, in T. Hägg, P. Rousseau, and C. Hegel (eds.), Greek Biography and Panegyric in 
Late Antiquity (Berkeley: University of California, 2000), 209—54 (215). 
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(1) Plutarch, Parallel Lives (early second century CE) (as a collection) 
a) Alexander-Caesar (Parallel Life 1) 
b) Demosthenes-Cicero (Parallel Life 2) 
c) Theseus-Romulus (Parallel Life 3) 
d) Artaxerxes (Unpaired Life 1) 
) Otho (Unpaired Life 2) 
(2) Diogenes Laértius, Lives of the Imminent Philosophers (third century CE) 


e 


(as a collection) 

a) Pythagoras (Life 1) 

b) Epicurus (Life 2) 
We will emphasize Plutarch here as a potential prototypical case of ancient 
Bíoc and will consider several of his parallel Lives, both as individual docu- 
ments, and as sets. I will also use Pythagoras, Epicurus, and a number of other 
lives from Diogenes to fill out the analysis and add variety from his very large 
work. 


3.3 The Individual Greek Bios 

Lucian’s Demonax (125 CE—after 180 CE) provides an (potentially) individual bi- 
ographical text for consideration. Although Burridge includes this text among 
his samples, Momigliano refers to it as a document that sits on the boarders of 
Peripatetic biographies and the apophthegmata, collections of antidotes that 
the Demonax resembles structurally.” In one of the most recent treatments 
of this text, Karin Schlapbach is careful to state that Lucian's Demonax is not 
‘a typical biography’.”” ‘The Life of Demonax is ... unusual in that around two 
thirds of the text are occupied by sayings of the philosopher, so that in addition 
to the biographical genre, the work is very much in line with gnomologia and 
apophthegmata-literature’.”8 Nevertheless, as Mark Beck notes, ‘Modern ques- 
tions of genre aside, there seems to be little doubt that Lucian himself consid- 
ered his work to be a commemorative biography of a man who he claims to 
have known personally'?? 


76  Momigliano, Development, 73. 

77 K. Schlapbach, ‘The Spectacle of a Life: Biography as Philosophy in Lucian’, in 
M.B. Diatribai and S. Schorn (eds.), Bios Philosophos: Philosophy in Ancient Greek 
Biography (Turnhout: Brepols, 2016), 127—55 (131). 

78 . Schlapbach, ‘Spectacle’, 133-34. 

79 M. Beck, ‘Lucian’s Life of Demonax: The Socratic Paradigm, Individuality, and Personality’, 
in K. de Temmerman and K. Demoen (eds.), Writing Biography in Greece and Rome: 
Narrative Technique and Fictionalization (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2016), 
80-96 (80). 
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In Philostratus’ (170-250 CE) massive Life of Apollonius of Tyana, we dis- 
cover another potential sample of the individual Greek Qíoc. However, con- 
troversy rages over the issue of genre here as well. Though Burridge includes 
Philostratus' Life among his samples, he acknowledges that this has been a 
point of contention.9? For example, Ewen Lyall Bowie claims that the Latin 
title of the work (Vita Apollonii) is misleading since 'the work is not properly a 
Vita?! Though contested,?? if the Gospels are instances of the Greek Biog then 
these two independent Biot would be some of their closet antecedents in the 
Greek biographical tradition, circulating as independent publications rather 
than as portions of larger works—at least in the case of Matthew, Mark, and 
John. Luke-Acts would provide a potential exception as a possible case of col- 
lected Greek tot, so publication format will factor in as an important consider- 
ation when we turn to the question of the genre(s) of Luke-Acts. 

So as examples of the individual Greek píog—though sometimes 
contested —we will examine: 

(1) Lucian, Demonax (125-after 180 CE) 
(2) Philostratus, Life of Apollonius of Tyana (170-250 CE) 


4 Corpus Linguistics, Gospel Studies, and Richard Burridge 


Corpus linguistic research on genre provides an important avenue of recent 
genre study that New Testament scholarship can profit from. For example, 
I acknowledged in the previous chapter that Richard Burridge does propose 
the verbal subjects criterion as a means of differentiating between the Bioc and 


80 Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 156. 

81 E.L. Bowie, ‘Apollonius of Tyana: Tradition and Reality’, in ANRW 11.16.2 (1978): 1652-99 
(1652 m). 

82 Tacitus’ Agricola (though in Latin, not Greek) (98 CE), another of Burridge's samples, 
could count as an individual biography text, but as J. Yoder, Representatives of Roman Rule 
Roman Provincial Governors in Luke-Acts (BZNW 209; Berlin: Gruyter, 2014), 68, notes, 'the 
genre of the Agricola has been the subject of debate among classicists’. He says, in addi- 
tion to biographical features, 'the work contains elements more typical to other genres, 
including history (the digression on genealogy, ethnology, and history of Britain; the an- 
nalistic arrangement of its narrative of Agricola's governship; the speeches prior to the 
final battle and the detailed description of it) and the laudatio funebris, the funeral ora- 
tion (the unflagging praise of its subject ending in consolatio). The *monumental preface" 
is unmatched in extant Roman biography, though contemporary analogues to Agricola 
such as the biographies of Thrasea Paetus and Helvidius Priscus are not available for com- 
parison. It has been suggested that Tacitus' work bears some relation to the martyrologies 
(exitus illustrium virorum) popular in Roman literary circles in Tacitus' time. Although the 
work qualifies as a biography, it is composite in its contents and interests’. 
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other ancient genres. Burridge concedes, that for all his features, only ‘subject’ 
criteria (where the biographical subject frequently functions as the grammati- 
cal subject of a work) are ‘determinative for Biov.83 But the validity of this ar- 
gument depends upon the quality of the 'control group' corpus that Burridge 
constructs. The corpus consists of Homer's two epics, the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
and two books from Herodotus' Histories. This might seem like a fairly basic 
methodological move and exactly what Burridge needs to make his case that 
verbal subjects—as he calls them—exhibit higher densities in the fiog than in 
other genres. But such things are not as simple as Burridge and his followers 
seem to assume. Besides a few scattered references to primary sources in the 
context of other features he explores, we should note that Burridge only offers 
a 'control group' for the verbal subjects criterion. This confirms prior suspicions 
that Burridge really is leveraging his entire case for genre disambiguation on 
this one criterion.?* 

What should we make of the control group that Burridge builds in light of 
the canons of corpus design and compilation outlined above? First, Burridge's 
corpus is a dynamic (or at least, diachronic) corpus, incorporating many cen- 
turies, but one that attempts to track somewhat stable features—one of the 
unfortunate limitations of dealing with ancient texts.85 Nevertheless, the se- 
lection of texts Burridge chooses introduces diachronic problems that he fails 
to attend to. For example, if Herodotus is a history sample (prose) and Homer 
a poetry sample (verse) then we would need a better sample of history than 
just books 6—7 of Herodotus, and probably a better sampling of poetry too. And 
what about all of the other genres of the ancient world? 

Second, is this corpus representativeness and balanced? As Kennedy asks, 
‘Representative of what?’ All of the nonbiographical Greco-Roman genres? 
Burridge's description of his corpus as a ‘control group’ (of both prose and 
verse) for assessing the 'determinative' feature(s) of the Greco-Roman biogra- 
phy would seem to suggest this much. Kennedy insists, ‘The particular year or 
years from which texts are selected are significant too'98 Yet all three texts from 
the control group predate any of those considered by Burridge as Biot, with 
Homer being older by several centuries! This is why Kennedy urges those un- 
dertaking corpus compilation to consider questions of corpus design, such as: 


83 R.A. Burridge, What are the Gospels? A Comparison with Graeco-Roman Biography 
(and ed.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2004; org. 1992), 107. 

84 See A. Collins, ‘Genre and the Gospels’, JR 75 (1995): 239-46 (241). 

85 Cf. Kennedy, Introduction, 13-18. 

86 Kennedy, Introduction, 64. 
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"What [were] the criteria for [the] inclusion'?? of these three specific samples 
in this comparative corpus? 

Finally, this brings us to corpus size. At the level of raw word counts the two 
corpora seem fairly balanced (biographical corpus: 231168 / nonbiographical 
corpus: 244,004 words). However, many other things relate to the size of a cor- 
pus. Corpus and text-sample size also addresses how many categories the cor- 
pus should contain. For example, if we consider authors as categories, the base 
corpus ends up with 10 different authors and the comparative corpus only 2. 
We may also talk about the number of sample texts in each category. We notice 
imbalance here as well. Burridge's base corpus includes 10 samples, and the 
control corpus only 3. And so on. 

These methodological problems surface directly in Burridge's analysis. 
When he applies his verbal subjects criterion to his control corpus, the results 
are, in Burridge's words, ‘varied’.88 For the control corpus to provide a repre- 
sentative sample of nonbiographical literature for analysis of verbal subjects, it 
must showcase a range of Greek genres where the density levels of verbal sub- 
jects consistently turn out to be much lower than the densities of this feature in 
the base corpus (Greco-Roman biographies). 

Burridge's results (admittedly) run in the opposite direction. Whereas the 
Iliad deploys fewer proper names in the subject slot of its syntax (i.e. verbal 
subjects), the Odyssey actually features grammaticalized subjects as proper 
names quite often in a ‘pseudo-biographical’ way, as Burridge calls it.89 He later 
adds Xenophon's Cyropaedia and the Memorabilia to the control group, both 
of which he acknowledges likewise behave in a pseudo-biographical way.9?? 
Further, Burridge only provides a manual clausal analysis or a computer- 
based morphology search for 7 of the 10 samples in the base corpus. Nowhere 
that I can find in his book does he provide counts for the verbal subjects in 
the Isocrates, Philo, or Philostratus samples. And Philo at least turns out to 
defy the trend, grouping closely with Burridge's non-biographical sample, 
Homer's Iliad. 


87 Kennedy Introduction, 64. 

88 Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 131: If we compare these figures with the "control" results 
from Homer and Herodotus in the previous chapter, the point is clear. In other forms of 
literature, the subjects of the verbs are wide and varied’. 

89 Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 112. 

9o Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 131. 
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TABLE 2.1 Verbal subjects in Philo's Moses and Homer's Iliad? 


Verbal Subjectsin | Nominatives Achilles Achilles Moses Moses 
Philo’s Moses and (Nom.) (all) (Nom.) (all) 
Homer ' Iliad 


Total: Iliad: 7,723 206 367 36 44 
Moses: 1,326 
96 Against Total # 2.66% 4.7% 2.7% 3.3% 
Nominatives: 
Burridge’s Number: * 2.0% 4.3% + + 


a The data from this chart was collected from Webster, “Architecture of Sentences,” 387. 


We see here the problem of corpus size—Burridge’s only potential criterion for 
detecting literary divergence between the fiot and the non-biographical genres 
is present in half of the genres of the control group that Burridge establishes or 
much more than that when Xenophon's works are also included (i.e. occurring 
more often than not). But if high densities of verbal subjects is the only 
form ‘determinative of Bior, why does it show up just as frequently in half 
or more of the 'control' genres as in the Greco-Roman biographies Burridge 
considers? Burridge's inability to answer these corpus-related questions not 
only undermines the viability of the singular criterion in his method designed 
to assess genre differences (verbal subjects), it reinforces the fact that the 
Burridge's feature-cluster method may just assess genre similarities, likely 
targeting text type not genre at all. All of this accentuates the need for carefully 
compiled corpora in genre discussion and, by extension, justifies the depth of 
treatment provided for this topic within this chapter. 


5 Conclusions and Implications 


We began this chapter by stressing the importance of constructing a 
representative corpus of historical and biographical genres with reference 
to principles of corpus design and compilation. These principles led us 
to select 9 histories and a range of biographical texts grouped according to 
biographical predecessors, collected, and individual Bio. It seems that the 
first truly prototypical gio (in John Swales' terminology) emerge in Plutarch's 
multi-volume collection, in the form of parallel lives. We know of at least 
two potentially individual Greek Biol, Lucan's Demonax and Philostratus’ Life 
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of Apollonius, but the genres of both documents are contested. Philo could 
provide another sample but is probably best viewed as a predecessor to the 
Bíoc, emerging prior to its most formalized expressions in Plutarch and beyond. 
Perhaps one could refer to others, such as Polybius' Life of Philopeomen but 
most, including Polybius himself, seems to consider it a rhetorical encomium.?! 
Examples could, of course, be multiplied but the point is that we have no 
complete uncontestable examples of the Greek Bios prior to the first century. 

The implications of this diachronic assessment, if sound, are nothing short 
of staggering. It would mean that the Gospels would be literary innovations 
that were quite ahead of their time. Astonishingly, if the Gospels are Greek Biot 
then they are individual Greek Biot and in them, we would possess more complete, 
extant samples of the biographical genre in the New Testament than in any other 
place in classical literature leading up to the first century. The Third Gospel 
could, of course, provide an exception, if viewed in connection with Acts. In 
this case, Luke-Acts can be identified—as in some recent studies (including 
Porter, Burridge and esp. Adams)—as part of the collected biographical 
tradition. This would certainly situate at least Luke-Acts within the broader 
spectrum of Greco-Roman biography writing, so this is where we will want to 
devote our attention (among other issues) in the remaining chapters. 

Second, it shows that the foundation of the current biographical paradigm 
in Gospel studies, based in large part upon Burridge' and his work, is far from 
stable. In fact, the only mechanism for showing that ancient (oc is different 
from non-biographical genres is the verbal subjects criterion, which—among 
other ways—fails for the corpus linguistic reasons. 


91 Mellor, Roman Historians, 133. 
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Topical Focus and Participant Identification 


Proceeding from contemporary Systemic Functional Linguistic (SFL) ap- 
proaches to genre, we now turn to our first two agnation scales: topical focus 
and participant identification. These scales function together to support the 
thematic development of the narrative by identifying what is going on and 
who is involved. Both clines agnate in opposing directions relative to consid- 
erations of genre, at least for Martin and Rose's analysis of modern history and 
biography. The goal of this chapter is to assess the realization of these clines 
in our representative corpus of Greek historical and biographical texts in an 
effort to configure Luke-Acts' potential relationship to these respective literary 
traditions. 


1 Topical Focus: Activity vs. Entity 


Histories deploy an activity-focused topical framework that tends to allow for 
more flexibility and generalized patterns of topicality, united by general activ- 
ity sequences rather than a specified entity sequence. This phenomenon may be 
observed at the discourse level through indications of topical focus in the pref- 
ace or at the episode level through staging. According to Joseph Grimes, 'Every 
clause, sentence, paragraph, episode, and discourse is organized around a par- 
ticular element that is taken as its point of departure’! He refers to this point 
of departure as the 'stage' of a linguistic unit, occurring at the initial position 
of its interior structure. Bíot also stage a very specified thematic framework, 
almost always (esp. in the later tradition) adopting a sustained topical focus 
on a singular entity (i.e. the biographical subject), usually from birth to death. 


11 Activity Focus in the Greek History 

Notice how Herodotus opens his history: ‘This is the display of the inquiry 
[totoping] of Herodotus of Halicarnassus, so that things done by humankind 
[tà yevoueva && &vOpwrwv] not be forgotten in time, and that great and marvel- 
ous deeds [gpya peydAo te xal 6e poca]... may not lose their glory ...' (13.0). 
Herodotus not only claims to write history but also equates this task with 


1 J.E. Grimes, The Thread of Discourse (JLSM 207; The Hague: Mouton, 1975), 323; cf. G. Brown 
and G. Yule, Discourse Analysis (CTL; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), 134. 
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chronicling the actions of people (av8pwnwv), especially the deeds (£pya) of 
Greeks and foreigners as well as the 'cause of their wars against each other' 
(Herodotus 1.11). This event or activity focus continues at the episode level with 
the transition from the preface into the narrative body in the discussion of how 
the Phoenicians journeyed to Egypt and how this was the first of many causal 
factors that would lead to war (11—2.1). Herodotus also maintains a generalized 
focus on activity at the transitions into a number of other books. The transition 
into book 2 introduces the preparations of Cambyses' expedition into Egypt. 
Thenext major episode(book)-level transition provides the cause for Cambyses' 
war against Amasis (3.1). Then its Darius' war against the Scythians (4.1), the 
brutal handling of the Perinthians by Megabazus (5.1), the Ionian revolt (6.1), 
and ‘the message concerning the fight at Marathon’ (7.1). Book 8 transitions by 
introducing ‘The Greeks appointed to serve in the fleet’ (8.1), and Book 9 de- 
tails Mardonius' army (9.1). We notice then a very general topical infrastructure 
where a wide variety of events and activities drive the thematic development 
of the narrative. Herodotus' focus seems quite generalized to include a wide 
range of participants, groups, events, and activities. 

Thucydides, Polybius, Herodian, Xenophon, Appian, and Josephus all seem 
event or activity focused in their topical development as well. In his preface, 
Thucydides proclaims that he will document the ‘history [totopia] of the war 
between the Peloponnesians and the Athenians, beginning at the moment 
that it broke out. And Thucydides constantly maintains this generalized activ- 
ity focus to orient his narrative topically. For example, he describes the prior 
narrative in book 7 as he transitions into book 8 in the following way: 'Such 
were the events in Sicily’ (tadta pev tk nepi LixeAtav yevópeva) (8.1). For the 
purpose of education in ‘political acts’ (tàç modttixas mpát£eic), Polybius re- 
lates ‘the catastrophes of others’ (11.2) in his history. He acknowledges that 
he writes about surprising events (abt yap tò mapddotov thy mpd&eov, onép 
àv Tponpymeda yodostv) (1.1.4). And he employs a historical narrative that 
leaves him ‘resolved to confine [himself] to chronicling actions [xà mocEetc]’ 
(Polybius 9.1), as does Herodian, who defines his history as ‘reviving the memo- 
ry of past events’ (Herodian 1.1). Xenophon's Hellenica begins with the formula 
petà dé cavo (‘after these things’), indicating a continuation of Thucydides’ 
Peloponnesian War, which was—as we have seen—activity focused. Appian 
uses a similar formula in his preface. After providing an overview of the Roman 
political climate, he will show ‘how these things came to be’ (tadta 8’ önwç 
eyeveto) (Bel. civ. 1.6).? Josephus records the history of the ‘war which we Jews 


2 Attestation to an event or activity focus appears to be a quite persistent feature within Greek 
historiography. Dio Cassius, in a fragment from book 1, says that his history emerges out of a 
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had with the Romans, and knew myself its particular actions' (emphasis mine) 
as well as to explain the origins and nature of the Jewish people and their gov- 
ernments (Josephus, Ant. 1.3.4-5). Although Xenophon's Anabasis does not in- 
clude a preface or statement of intention, several places in his narrative attest 
to the generalized activity focus of the history (e.g. Xenophon, Anab. 2.1; 3.1.13; 
4.8.27; 74.76). 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Diodorus Siculus reflect these patterns as 
well. Dionysius discusses many prior ‘historical works’ based ‘upon deeds in- 
glorious or evil or unworthy of serious study’ (Ant. 11.3). Dionysius seems to 
summarize the prior historical enterprise here—for better or worse—as ac- 
counts of ‘deeds’ or ‘activities’? (rpoeryporce(oc). He also censors prior historians 


desire to write ‘a history of all the memorable achievements [pwjuns énecy8y] of the Romans’ 
(Dio Cassius Frag. 1.1 B p. 25; LCL). Diodorus Siculus not only describes universal history as 
the ‘a presentation of events, with a most excellent kind of experience’ (1.1.1) but also indi- 
cates that ‘the failures and successes of other men, which is acquired by the study of history’ 
(Diodorus Siculus 1.1.2) helps educate others—again, the focus remains upon the actions 
and events of men, rather than their character. For Diodorus, ‘the historians, in recording the 
common affairs of the inhabited world as though they were those of a single state, have made 
of their treatises a single reckoning of past events [mpaypatetac] and a common clearing- 
house of knowledge concerning them’ (1.1.3). He conceives of history as the ‘commemora- 
tion’ (yvy) of the ‘good deeds’ (&ya8@) of men (1.2.1). History is the guardian of the high 
achievements of illustrious men, the witness which testifies to the evil deeds of the wicked, 
and the benefactor of the entire human race’ (1.2.3). And Diodorus marks the chronological 
framework for his historical narrative as covering the activities that transpired between two 
events: ‘from the Trojan War we follow Apollodorus of Athens’(1.5.1). The event or activity 
focused theory of history apparently assumed by Diodorus in these (and other) passages 
may go back as far as Ephorus or, possibly the Stoic, Posidonius. Jacoby, FGrH 70, F 7-9 Com., 
thought it derived from Ephorus. So does G.L. Barber, The Historian Ephorus (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1935), 70. A. Burton, Diodorus Siculus: Book I: A Commentary 
(Etudes préliminaires aux religions orientales dans l'empire romain 29; Leiden: Brill, 1972), 
36, however, locates the tradition in Posidonius. But even if we cannot link Diodorus' model 
back to Ephorus, Ephorus still seems to have conceived of the narrative frame of his his- 
tory in terms of an event or activity focus, with a very generalized orientation. This can be 
derived from the fragments that indicate his avoidance of the ‘mythological period’, prefer- 
ring instead to document the ‘events that took place after the Return of the Heracleidae’ 
("Epopos Lev yàp 6 Kupatos, 'Icoxpdvouc àv pabytis, Dnootnaduevos ypdpe Tac xotvárc npåěeg, 
TAS MEV mta otá LUBOAOYiac orcepé Qn, tà Ò amd TIS Hpaxredav xx0ddov noaylevta cuvcatduevoc 
TAUTHY doxy|v &roujcao tíjc totoptac) (Diodorus Siculus 4.1.3 = T 8). Similarly, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, in his Epistula ad Pompeium Geminum, commends the ability of Theopompus 
(=T 20) to get behind the causes of the actions of men and those that do them (tv nedEewv 
xai tov npakávtrwv) (Ep. Pomp. 6.7). A good historian not only narrated historical events, but 
could assess their causes (xà &pavets aitiag), as Theopompus could (Ep. Pomp. 6.7 = T 20). We 
can see evidence, then, even in several fragmentary historians (for which the preface has not 
been preserved) of the fundamental event or activity focus of ancient history. 
3 BDAG, 859. 
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for failing to produce an adequate history of Rome. Dionysius, therefore, takes 

it upon himself to detail, through what turns of fortune' (i.e. activities) the 

founders of Rome ‘left their native countries’ (another activity sequence) 

and came together to establish the city (a final activity sequence) (Ant. 1.5.1). 

Diodorus’ universal history will naturally be quite general in nature. In fact, he 

calls history the ‘commemoration of goodly deeds’ (1.2.1) and, in his own his- 

tory, he seeks to narrate ‘the affairs of the entire world down to his own day’ 

(1.3.6). His tripartite outline of his history likewise reflects generalized action 

sequences as an organizing principle for the narrative: 

(1) first six Books embrace the events and legends previous to the Trojan 
War, 

(2) in the following eleven we have written a universal history of events from 
the Trojan War to the death of Alexander and 

(3) in the succeeding twenty-three Books we have given an orderly account 
of all subsequent events down to the beginning of the war between the 
Romans and the Celts (Diodorus, Lib. 1.4.6—7) 

Several historians provide event-focused perspectives on their work within 

the flow of their narrative or describe prior historical tradition along these 

lines (e.g. Polybius 9.1.5-6; Josephus, Ant. 2.338; 8.314;5 Diodorus Siculus 4.1.3; 

17.1.1—2; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ep. Pomp. 6.7)." 


1.2 Entity Focus in the Bios 

In contrast to histories, Biot focus their narratives on a specific entity and this 
entity tends to form the topical backbone of the narrative. The predeces- 
sors to ancient fio, if they have any introductory material, tend to begin by 


4 Josephus ends book 2 here with a reflection of what he has narrated so far concerning the 
‘actions of Alexander’ (tac AXeEdv8pov npdteic) and ‘these events/things' (tobtwv) that he has 
documented (cf. Arrian, Anab. 1.26; Callisthenes frag. 25). It is thus clear that for Josephus, an 
activity focus often frames his narrative. He conceives of it as fundamentally structured by a 
narration of things/activities rather than the character of an individual. 

5 As with Ant. 2.348, here Josephus cataphorically describes his prior narrative in terms of a 
litany of ‘things’ (£x tovtwv) that he has recorded. 

6 Here Diodorus transitions into book 17, where the narrative frame seems governed funda- 
mentally by an activity rather than a participant. Although Diodorus states that book 16 con- 
cerned Philip the son of Amyntas and his career, this merely seems to set a timeline for 'those 
events connected with other kings, peoples and cities which occurred in the years of his 
reign’ (Diodorus Siculus 17.1.1). 

7 Josephus’ Against Apian is, likewise, activity focused. As a continuation of his Antiquities 
of the Jews (Ag. Ap. 11-3), Josephus writes about 'the history of five thousand years, and are 
taken out of our sacred books; but are translated by me into the Greek tongue' (Ag. Ap. 11) 
and in this second volume answers criticisms against the events narrated in the Antiquities 
(Ag. Ap. 1.2-5). 
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talking about their subjects (indicating a participant- or entity-focused nar- 
rative) immediately after the preface but often provide only limited informa- 
tion. Isocrates's Evagoras sustains King Evagoras as the central focus of the 
speech and his comments on the purpose of the speech to ‘honor’ the King by 
recounting 'his principles in life and his more perilous deeds than to all other 
men' (Isocrates, Evag. 2) seem to corroborate this observation. We notice also 
that the recounting of the 'deeds' of Evagoras serves the much greater end of 
illustrating his 'virtues' (Isocrates, Evag. 4). Though 'deeds' are mentioned, a 
specified entity (Evagoras) drives the topical development of the narrative (i.e. 
Evagoras' deeds are only mentioned to illustrate the character of the man). 
Xenophon's Cyropaedia exhibits entity-focused topicality as well. He says re- 
garding Cyrus, the subject of his work: 'Believing this man to be deserving of 
all admiration, we have therefore investigated who he was in his origin, what 
natural endowments he possessed, and what sort of education he had enjoyed, 
that he so greatly excelled in governing men’ (Xenophon, Cyr. 1.6). Then in 2.1, 
Xenophon opens with ‘The father of Cyrus is said to have been Cambyses’. 
And subsequently, the topic of Cyrus occupies most macrostructural transi- 
tions (e.g. Xenophon, Cyr. 3.1.3; 4.1.1; 5.1.1; 6.1.1; 7.1.1; 8.1.1). Philo’s Life of Moses 
codifies this pattern strongly as well, beginning his narrative with the birth of 
Moses and following this through all the way to the death of his subject, where 
the narrative ends. Satyrus' Euripides lacks a preface, so we do not have a self- 
attestation regarding orientation from that document; however, the portion 
that remains centers heavily upon Euripides. 

The later Biot employ an entity focus for their narratives as well. Plutarch be- 
gins his Alexander by stating: ‘It is the life of Alexander the king, and of Caesar, 
who overthrew Pompey, that I am writing in this book' (Alex. 11). In Plutarch's 
Caesar, a self-attestation of any kind is missing, but classicists almost univer- 
sally accept that the original beginning of this document is now lost. Plutarch 
begins his comparison of Demosthenes and Cicero by stating: ‘Therefore, in 
this fifth book of my Parallel Lives, where I write about Demosthenes and 
Cicero, I shall examine their actions and their political careers to see how 
their natures and dispositions compare with one another' (Dem. 34). Again, 
although actions and events are chronicled, they seem to serve the ulterior 
purpose of displaying the nature and disposition of the individual. The topical 
framework assumed by Plutarch, therefore, seems more entity than activity 
focused. Similarly, in his Parallel Lives of Theseus and Romulus, Plutarch states: 
‘It seemed to me, then, that many resemblances made Theseus a fit parallel 


8 See C.B.R. Pelling, Plutarch and History: Eighteen Studies (Swansea: Classical Press of Wales, 
2011), 129—390, for discussion. 
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to Romulus. For both were of uncertain and obscure parentage, and got the 
reputation of descent from gods’ (Thes. 2.1). Likewise, in his Demonax, Lucian 
immediately focuses his narrative epi ... Anywvaxtoç (Dem. 2) and then finally 
concludes with a death and burial narrative (63-67). Diogenes Laërtius lives of 
Pythagoras (Vit. phil. 8.1) and Epicurus (Vit. phil 10.1) both immediately begin 
their narrative with a focus on their subjects. Diogenes’ life of Pythagoras ends 
with his death, followed by a succession list (Vit. phil. 8.45), and Diogenes ends 
his ‘entire work as well as on this philosopher’s life [Epicurus] [xoi tod Biou tod 
gtAocdgov| by citing his Sovran Maxims’ (Vit. phil. 10.138). The macro-level 
topical structure encoded in the narrative openings and closing seem to in- 
dicate a specified entity focus for both of Diogenes’ biographical subjects. 
Similarly, Philostratus begins with his Apollonius with a focus on Apollonius 
(Vit. Apoll. 1.2) and ends with Apollonius preaching after his death and then 
finally with details concerning his burial (Vit. Apoll. 8.31). 


1.3 Focus in the Gospels with Special Reference to Luke 

Histories tend to have a more generalized activity focus driving their topical de- 
velopment within the macrostructures of their discourse. By contrast, Biot tend 
to exhibit a more specified, entity focus. Their topical framework is specified to 
a singular entity’s story, usually from birth to death or some other conclusive 
life-event/accomplishment (e.g. a philosopher’s maxims) but the subject’s life 
supplies the basis for the topical sequence. Once the biographer chooses their 
subject, it seems that the interior topical infrastructure is pretty well laid out 
(i.e. specified) for them. Histories differ from Biot in this way. Instead of operat- 
ing from a specified topical framework, where the same individualized entity 
or participant is distributed across the narrative from beginning to end, histo- 
ries deploy a more generalized framework. Histories seem to encode topicality 
through general activity sequences rather than a specified entity sequence, as in 
biographies. So where does Luke-Acts fall on this cline? First, we turn to Luke’s 
Gospel. 

Luke frames his narrative as an account of contemporary (£v ýpîv) ‘deeds’ 
or ‘actions’ (npo&ypata) (Luke 1:1) not an individualized account of a specific 
participant?—employing language that resembles the historians’ frequent 
self-descriptions of their activity-focused narratives (Thucydides 1.1.2; Polybius 


9 RA. Burridge, What are the Gospels? A Comparison with Graeco-Roman Biography (2nd ed. 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2004; org. 1992), 196, briefly comments on the ‘scale’ of Luke as 
follows: ‘This is true of the whole narrative; a wider scale comes in Luke’s second volume, 
Acts—although even here, the focus is still upon certain key individuals, especially Peter 
and Paul, rather than attempting a comprehensive history of the early church. However, the 
gospels themselves all restrict their scale to the person of Jesus in a manner typical of Bios 
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1.4; 9.1.5-6; Diodorus Siculus 1.1.1; 4.1.3; Cassius Dio 62b.29.2; cf. also Josephus, 
Ag. Ap. 1.47-48; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ep. Pomp. 6.7)? As Samuel Byrskog 
puts it, ‘The use of the plural no&ypata would be an odd way of referring sim- 
ply to the life-story of one person’! In a contemporary history, autopsy or first- 
hand witness of the events or activities that the historian documents played a 
crucial role in navigating authority? A focus upon autopsy, therefore, often 
implies an orientation toward activities, especially when used in connection 
with language for events such as np&ypata. Luke creates this authority via 
autopsy by emphasizing that the events he records happened ‘among us’ (év 
tv) and that he constructs his account according to (xoc) eyewitness tradi- 
tions (avténtat). The terminology Smyyow helps further establish this activity 


literature. But note that Burridge does not explicate any specific formal features that 
reveal this entity focus. 

10 AsH. Cancik, ‘The History of Culture, Religion, and Institutions in Ancient Historiography: 
Philological Observations Concerning Luke’s History’, JBL 116 (1997): 673-94 (675), asserts, 
"This historical work (Smyyots) runs "from the beginning" (àm apyijc; ğvwðev); it is com- 
plete (návta), exact (dxpiB&c), and in order (xo8s£fjc). It has many good sources, even 
eyewitnesses (1oAol; adtomtat). The goal of the work is certainty, knowledge (dogda; 
émtytyvwoxelv). Luke's preface corresponds to the topics of prefaces in ancient Western 
historiography. Strikingly, the theme of the work is characterized by the most general of all 
possible expressions: Luke will write about “deeds” (np&ypata), and contemporary ones 
(&v piv). The expressions that one would expect in light of the ancient historiography 
of philosophy—$toc of the founder, his teachings (8ó&ot, yvàpou, aipectc), his successors 
(StaSoxort)—do not occur in the prologue of the first logos, which may be the prologue for 
the whole work’. 

11 S. Byrskog, Story as History—History as Story: The Gospel Tradition in the Context of 
Ancient Oral History (WUNT 123; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2000), 229. In support of this 
point he observes further that ‘Already in 11 the author places himself in the midst of 
the events, they have been fulfilled “among us’, evidently regarding his own present time 
as part of what other authors had dealt with. Not only the past history of Jesus is his 
concern in the prologue of the gospel, but also the present time of the spirit's continu- 
os [sic.] manifestation of Jesus’ ministry in deed and word’. Others have recognized the 
distinct activity focus of this language as well, some even drawing out the connection 
that this focus moves the reader expectations away from a biographical reading of the 
Gospel. See I.H. Marshall, The Gospel of Luke: A Commentary on the Greek Text (NIGTC; 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 1978), 41; J.A. Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke I-IX 
(AB 28; Garden City: Doubleday, 1981), 293; J.B. Green, The Gospel of Luke (NICNT; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1997), 39; WS. Kurz, 'Promise and Fulfillment in Hellenistic Jewish 
Narratives and in Luke-Acts, in David P. Moessner (ed.), Jesus and the Heritage of Israel: 
Luke's Narrative Claim Upon Israel's Legacy (Harrisburg: Trinity International, 1999), 147— 
70 (151); Green, Gospel of Luke, 38-39. 

12 See J. Marincola, Authority and Tradition in Ancient Historiography (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1997), 63-86. 
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focus,? since it was used in a variety of ancient contexts to refer to the assem- 
blage of events into a single narrative and frequently to describe histories, used 
in conjunction with language for deeds (Diodorus Siculus 11.204; Lucian, Hist. 
55; see also Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Rom. ant. 4.7.5). Luke's statement of 
his intentions resembles Lucian's charge to the historian: ei xo&v 8toüécvou cà 
nenpaypéva (Lucian, Hist. 52). On its own, the term is not a decisive indicator 
of genre but in the context of other event/activity language,'^ it helps establish 
the focus of Luke's narrative toward an activity- rather than an entity-based 
topical sequence. 

Jesus, the main participant on a biographical reading of the Gospel, is not 
mentioned in the preface. Instead, Luke composes a narrative of activities ac- 
complished among ‘us’ based on eyewitness testimony of these events. And 
while Luke's Gospel ends—as the other Gospels—with the death and resur- 
rection of Jesus,!6 his Gospel delays its discussion of the birth and life of Jesus 
(see below). Further, if Luke is understood as part of a two-volume project, 
together with Acts, then Jesus' death roughly half way through the narrative 
but at a book-level transition fits well within the pattern of Greek histories 
for such transitions (e.g. Diodorus, Lib. 1.4.6—7; 17.18-18.45 see also below).!? At 
the level of microgenre, then, Luke does seem to reflect certain biographical 
components but when the macrostructures are considered, Luke's topical se- 
quence seems to reflect historiographical conventions. Beginning with the cir- 
cumstances of Elizabeth's barrenness and ending with Paul's trial, Luke-Acts 
aligns very nicely with the generalized, activity-focused topical sequences of 
the ancient histories. 


13 BDAG 245 defines 8u]yvctc as ‘an orderly description of facts, events, actions, or words’. 
Byrskog, History, 230, states that it is 'a term describing an account composed of a number 
of events, without narrow generic implications’. Green, Gospel of Luke, 38-39, views the 
terminology among Luke's special vocabulary for describing the ‘mighty deeds of God’ 
(cf. Acts 9:27). 

14 This terminology is used to describe several non-historical writings, e.g. Plato, Rep. 3.392D; 
Aristotle, Rhet. 2.8.13; 3.16.1; Strabo 8.3.5; Plutarch, Art. 11.1. 

15 Cf. T. Callan, ‘The Preface of Luke-Acts and Historiography’, NTS 31 (1985): 576-81 (578), 
for another argument that the lack of the mention of Jesus indicates that Luke records 
history not Bios. 

16 Death of a significant figure often provides a key transitional narrative element in an- 
cient histories. See Herodotus 2.1.1; 6.1; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Rom. Ant. 3.13; 4.1.1; 
Diodorus Siculus, Lib. 17.118-18.1.6. 

17 This is a point overlooked by Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 1.79, in his critique of my 
Achtemeier paper, where he claims that this criterion is not borne out by Luke's concen- 
tration of verbal subjects. This assumes the validity of the verbal subjects criterion (see 
Chapter 2) and ignores the possible continuity of Luke-Acts as a two-volume work. 
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Luke is distinct in these ways from the other Gospels. Mark attests to being 
an evayyeAtov 'Incoó Xptctod (Mark 12), focused specifically upon its ‘begin- 
ning’ (apy). While this stops short of calling the work a ‘life’ (which was un- 
common in any case in Biot without a preface) it certainly—from its opening 
line—indicates that the document will have a specified focus upon a single 
participant, 'Ipcoó Xpiotod. Matthew opens in a similar fashion, with BígAoc 
yevéoewç Inaod Xptotod viod Aavid viod Aßpadu (Matt 1:1). Again, this signals a 
highly entity-driven narrative, with the opening line of the Gospel introducing 
the participant that will occupy the central focus of the narrative. Burridge 
thus rightly notices that like most Graeco-Roman Biot, Mark and Matthew in- 
clude the name of their subject at the very start’!8 Similarly, in John, Jesus, who 
is referred to as 6 Adyos (cf. John 127), takes center stage in the opening and 
occupies the focus of John 11-5,? again indicating a participant orientation in 
the programmatic introductory material of the narrative. 

So, it seems, with Mark, Matthew, and John, that we have strong indication 
of a specified entity- or participant-focused narrative. Luke's opening lines do 
not mention Jesus' name, by contrast (the first occurrence is in Luke 1:31). They 
remain focused on the events Luke plans to narrate. Burridge seeks to escape 
the force of this evident difference between Luke and the other Gospels by 
drawing attention to the fact that some Btot have a preface.2° However, the ex- 
istence of a preface is a feature shared between histories and fiot, often with 
many of the same preface features. So that Luke contains a preface does not, 
on its own, indicate a biographical over against a historical genre?! 


18 Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 189. 

19 Cf. Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 216. 

20 Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 189. He mentions Lucian and Philo (having a shorter 
preface) as well as Isocrates, Tacitus, and Philostratus (having a longer prologue). 
A. Kóstenberger, The Genre of the Fourth Gospel and Greco-Roman Literary Conventions; 
in S.E. Porter and A.W. Pitts (eds.), Christian Origins and Greco-Roman Culture: Social and 
Literary Contexts for the New Testament (TENTS 8; ECHC 1; Leiden: Brill, 2013), 435-62 
(439), misses this point when he says, in a list of ‘differences between the Gospels and 
Greco-Roman biographies’ that ‘First, of the four Gospels, only Luke has a formal literary 
preface (Luke 1:1-4; cf. Acts 1:1-2). Many fot of course, did have a formal literary preface 
that would exhibit several similarities to Luke, as they would to ancient histories, so this 
feature cannot count as a difference, on its own. 

21 This applies to the kind of evidence assembled, for example, in J.M. Smith, Why fíos?: 
On the Relationship between Gospel Genre and Implied Audience (LNTS 518; London: T&T 
Clark, 2015), 221-29. 
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1.4 Focus in Acts 

Though Burridge views it as a biographical text, he correctly stresses the focus 
in Acts on ‘the happening of the activity of God’? (emphasis mine).?? John 
Squires argues extensively through an assortment of lexical and grammati- 
cal features that the theme of the ‘plan of God’, including ‘the actions of God 
extend[ed] throughout the span of history, from creation to judgement, under- 
girds the thematic structure of Luke-Acts.?* Many interpreters note the role of 
the parting words of Jesus in Acts 1:8 in indicating topicality. Readers of Acts 
tend to agree that the passage anticipates the coming narrative in some major 
structural/thematic way. Most view it as a geographical or perhaps salvation- 
historical?5 outline of the subsequent discourse. Regardless of its precise 
thematic function, all seem to concur regarding its 'programmatic"" signifi- 
cance for understanding its global focus. Acts 1:8 centers upon the missional 
activity of the apostles and the movement of the kingdom message through 
specific geographic regions. Luke projects two actions, in particular, onto 
the foreground of the narrative—one with God as the actor, the other with 
the apostles: (1) God's outpouring of the Holy Spirt (Anupecbe 80voquv) and 
(2) the apostles’ witness (£cec6é pov rdptupec) to the resurrected Lord Jesus. 
Regardless of the debate over ‘the ends of the earth’ as a reference to Rome,?® 
Acts does seem mapped on the basic progression outlined in Acts 1:8. As Bruce 


22 R.A. Burridge, ‘The Genre of Acts Revisited’, in Steve Walton (ed.), Reading Acts Today: 
Essays in Honour of Loveday C.A. Alexander (LNTS 472; London: T&T Clark, 2011), 3-28 (15). 

23 Thereception history for the title of ‘the Book of Acts’ (IIPAEEIX AITOXTOAQN), with X 
and B being the earliest evidence, reveals a tendency among at least some fourth-century 
Christians to read the document as activity focused. 

24 J.T. Squires, The Plan of God in Luke-Acts (SNTSMS 76; Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1993), 2. 

25 RI. Pervo, Acts: A Commentary on the Book of Acts (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress 
Press, 2009), 43. 

26 E.g. Fitzmyer, Acts, 119; Marshall, Acts, 66; W.G. Kümmel, Introduction to the New Testament 
(trans. Howard Clark Kee; Nashville: Abingdon, 1975), 155; H. Conzelmann, Acts of the 
Apostles: A Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles (Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1987), 7; F.F. Bruce, The Book of the Acts (NCNT; Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 1988), 
36-37; J.B. Polhill, Acts (NAC 26; Nashville: Broadman & Holman Publishers, 1992), 82; 
B.W. Witherington, The Acts of the Apostles: A Socio-Rhetorical Commentary (Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 1998), 118; C.K. Barrett, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
the Acts of the Apostles. International Critical Commentary (1CC; 2 vols.; Edinburgh: T&T 
Clark, 2004), 1:79. Cf. also D.L. Bock, Acts (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Baker Academic, 2010), 64. 

27 Cf. Pervo, Acts, 43. 

28 See D.R. Schwartz, ‘The End of the TH (Acts 1:8): Beginning or End of the Christian 
Vision?' JBL 105 (1986): 669—76, for discussion. 
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summarizes it: “in Jerusalem" covers the first seven chapters, “in all Judaea 
and Samaria" covers 8:1 to 1118, and the remainder of the book traces the prog- 
ress of the gospel outside the frontiers of the Holy Land until at last it reaches 
Rome"'?? The activity of the progress of the Gospel, then, seems to provide a 
(the?) major topical focus in Acts. 

Both Burridge and Adams emphasize the importance of the ‘subject’ of 
Acts for determining its genre. Burridge applies his verbal subjects analy- 
sis to Acts, assuming the theoretical foundation outlined in What are the 
Gospels??? Through analysis of verbal subjects, Burridge claims, Acts ‘depicts 
its key actors, namely Peter, Stephen, Paul and the other disciples, interpreting 
the happening of the activity of God"?! But unlike Luke and the other Gospels, 
Acts is not dominated by a single subject (Jesus), but by the working of God 
through the early church. Since ‘just over 57% of the verbs are devoted to the 
deeds and words of the first Christians, Burridge argues, 'this is a group sub- 
ject rather than an individual, eventually concluding that Acts most closely 
resembles ‘a biographical monograph'?? 

Having noted several problems with Burridge’s verbal subjects criterion al- 
ready (see Chapter 2), and seeing no major improvements in the methodology 
at this point, we may move on to consider the potential viability of the pro- 
posal put forward by Adams. I take Adams’ argument to be that both collected 
biographies and Acts exhibit similar distributions of narrative space to indi- 
vidual characters (e.g. philosophers in the case of Diogenes; the early disciples 
in the case of Acts). 

Adams points to several collected biographies that formally divide their 
larger sets of lives according to the specific subjects treated in the collection. 
Adams argues that since collected biographies ‘delineate and segment their 
work based on individual characters’, ‘the optimal way of determining the 
main subject(s) of collected biographies is to look at the amount of narrative 
given to each character's section? He elucidates this pattern in several col- 
lected biographies, including (1) Suetonius's Lives of the Caesars; (2) Nepos's 
Lives of the Eminent Commanders; (3) Philostratus’s Lives of the Sophists; 
(4) Eunapius's Lives of the Philosophers; and (5) Diogenes Laértius's Lives of 
the Eminent Philosophers. Adams notices in these works a wide range of space 
allocation for the subjects treated in the collections. ‘In book 2’, of Diogenes 


29 Bruce, Acts, 36-37. 

30 Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 10-112; Burridge, ‘Genre’, n. 

31 Burridge, ‘Genre’, 15. 

32 Burridge, ‘Genre, 28. 

33 S.A. Adams, The Genre of Acts and Collected Biography (SNTSMS 156; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2013), 126. 
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Laértius' Lives, ‘there are nine characters who each receive less than 2% of 
the book, and four subjects in book 7.34 Yet in ‘in books 6, 7, and 8 there is 
one philosopher that takes up more than 5096 of the word count: book 6— 
Diogenes, 5,526 (59.996); book 7— Zeno, 15,121 (79.2%); book 8— Pythagoras, 
4,509 (56.596),35 noting similar distributions in Acts as well.36 

The data sets from Acts and the collected biographies differ, however, in 
important ways. While Adams begins by examining the formal divisions in 
collected biographies as the basis for topicalization, he then turns and com- 
pares those units to the (non-formally segmented) units that he identifies 
in Acts. Since the author of Acts 'did not formally segment his text as is the 
case with the collected biographies above, he must depend upon his own 
analysis of the ‘narrative pattern of focusing on characters in series:?" In this 
way, he compares the topicalization strategies of the collected biographies 
and Acts. 

This all raises the question: if narrative segmentation drives topical encod- 
ing (ittells us what a unit is about) in collected biographies but non-segmented 
narrative patterning drives it for Acts, then is the method transferable to Acts, 
either in terms of narrative structuring or topicalization? Since Acts does not 
formally segment the text into book-level episodes around a participant, Adams 
often ends up examining paragraph-level transitions in Acts but episode-level 
transitions in the collected biographies so that the levels of analysis are not 
always aligned. Adams confronts the same problem that Charles Talbert faced 
many years before him: the collected biographies divide their narratives quite 
differently than Acts, in virtually all known cases. Gregory Sterling’s response 
to Talbert is still relevant: ‘the narrative unity of Luke-Acts is far greater than 
the sequential lives of the individual figures of the philosophic schools of 
Diogenes'38 

This may be noted by comparing the character introductions in the nar- 
rative units Adams proposes for Acts with the beginnings of two sequential 
lives from Adams’ sample corpus, Suetonius’ Lives of the Caesars and Diogenes 
Laértius' Lives of the Imminent Philosophers. We begin with Acts. The first unit 
where Peter becomes the main narrative character (with the other apostles) 
is Acts 115-20 (a paragraph-level unit), according to Adams.?? After Peter is 


34 Adams, Genre, 128. 

35 Adams, Genre, 128. 

36 Adams, Genre, 130-31. 

37 Adams, Genre, 129. 

38 G.E. Sterling, Historiography and Self-Definition: Josephos, Luke-Acts, and Apologetic 
History (NovTSup 64; Leiden: Brill, 1992), 319. 

39 Adams, Genre, 130. 
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mentioned among those in the upper room (his first mention in the narra- 
tive, Acts 113), he becomes the active subject and speaker in the narrative in 
Acts 1:15: Kal év tats Yuépoug tavtaiç dvo tác TIévpoc £v péow TAV ddeAQHv einev. 
Following this transitional formula, the author records Peter’s first speech. The 
author of Acts introduces Saul for the first time as a major character, accord- 
ing to Adams, in Acts 9:1-9 (a paragraph-level unit): ‘O 8& LadAog étt éunvéov 
mec xai povon elc tos Labytas tod xuplov, MpoceAOwv TH dipytepet. Anticipating 
in some ways our analysis below, first, note that there is no uniform way of in- 
troducing these key characters. Second, no titles are employed containing the 
subject’s name. Third, the author does not introduce characters with an origins 
formula or statement of family tradition for the most significant characters in 
his narrative. 

All of these features, however, consistently dominate the structural transi- 
tions of the collected biographies. These large works apply a quite standardized 
method of segmentation that sharply distinguishes them from the interrelat- 
ed sets of characters introduced in the non-segmented narrative sequence of 
Acts. The collected biographies deploy hard formal (typically, episode-level) 
transitions, including most consistently a title of the life containing the sub- 
ject’s name (titles are in some cases lacking, though not in the cases below) 
and a statement of their origins or family tradition in the opening line of the 
life. This set of devices provides a highly formalized sequence followed by vir- 
tually all collected biographers. Consider two of the collected biographies that 
Adams points to as literary models for Acts. Each set below runs in sequence 
(i.e. two lives in a row) with the formal descriptions (title; origins / family in- 
formation [in bold]) and bracketed text not in the original. 


Suetonius, Lives 
[Augustus] 
Title: DIVUS AUGUSTUS 
Origins / Family Information: Aug. 1: Gentem Octauiam Velitris prae- 
cipuam olim fuisse multa declarant 


[... continuous narrative about August ...] 
[Tiberius] 
Title: DIVUS IULIUS 
Origins / Family Information: Tib. 1: Patricia gens Claudia—fuit enim 
et alia plebeia, nec potentia minor nec dignitate—orta est ex Regillis 
oppido Sabinorum 


[... continuous narrative about Tiberius ...] 
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Diogenes Laértius, Lives 
[Thales] 
Title: KE®. A. OAAHX 
Origins / Family Information: Vit. Phil. 1:22:^Hv totvuv 6 Oarfs, ws bev 
“Hpddotog xoi Ao0ptc xai Anpdxprtds pact, matpds pèv Efapuvov, untpdc òè 
Krkofovaivng, ex tAv OnAisav 


[... continuous narrative about Thales ...] 
[Solon] 
Title: KE®. B. ZOAON 
Origins / Family Information: Vit. Phil. 1:22: XóXov 'E&wxscciSou 
XoAagtvtoc 


The same pattern can be almost invariably demonstrated throughout the 
biographical tradition, when the subject of a life is introduced.^? Therefore, 
the methodology used by Adams for deriving topicality in Acts based on nar- 
rative patterning seems far different formally and structurally than the life- 
module segments assessed for topicality in the collected biographies. 

Acts organizes its topical sequence not as the collected biographies but as 
Lucian recommends for the good historian. In How to Write History 55, Lucian 
says that good history writing should be evaluated, 


... partly by the diction, and partly by the treatment of connected events. 
For, though all parts must be independently perfected, when the first is 
complete the second will be brought into essential connection with it, 
and attached like one link of a chain to another; there must be no pos- 
sibility of separating them; no mere bundle of parallel threads; the first 
is not simply to be next to the second, but part of it, their extremities 
intermingling. 


40 X Major subjects are consistently introduced through an origins formula (and often a title) 
in both collected and individual biographies, though not in Acts. See, e.g., Plutarch, 
Alex. 2.1; Cae. 1.1; Dem. 4. 1; Cic. 13; Thes. 3.1; Rom. 4a; Artex. 2.1; Oth. 2.1; Lucian, Dem. 3; 
Philostratus, Life 1.5; Vit. Aes. 1; Vit. Arist. 1; Vit. Eur. 1-2; Vit. Pind. 1; Vit. Soph. 1; Athanasius, 
Vit. Ant. 1; Diogenes Laértius, Vit. Phil. 1.22, 68, 74, 82, 89, 94, 101, 106, 109, 116; 2.1, 3, 6, 16, 
18, 48, 60, 65, 105, 125; 3.1; 4.1, 6, 16, 21, 28, 46, 62; 5.1, 36, 58, 65, 75, 86; 6.1, 20, 85, 94; 7.1, 
167, 168, 179; 8.1, 51-53, 78, 79, 86; 9.1, 18, 21, 24, 25, 34, 50, 57, 61; 10.1; Iamblichus, Pyth. 2.1; 
Plutarch, Lyc. 1.1-2.1; Num. 1.1—4; Pub. 1.1-3; Ps.-Herodotus, Vit. Hom. 1; Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. 
1-2; Soranus, Vit. Hip. 1; Tacitus, Agr. 4; Suetonius, Aug. 1-5; Tib. 1-5; Cal. 1-7; Cla. 11-6; Ner. 
1-5; Gal. 1-3; Oth. 11—3; Vit. 11-34; Ves. 11-4; Tit. 13; Dom. 1.1; Nepos, Mel. 1.1; Them. 1.1; Aris. 
1.1; Paus. 1; Cim. 13; Alc. 1a; Thr. 1.1; Dio. 13, and so on; Jerome, Vir. ill. 1.1; 2.1; 4.1; 5.1; 7.1; 8.13 


and so on. 
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In relation to the ‘treatment of connected events’ (tH cuyrepurtAoxy] TAV 
Tpayudtov) in Acts, one thinks here of the intertwining portraits of Peter, 
Stephen, Barnabas, and Paul with none of them introduced in the formalized 
ways of the collected biographies. While formal segmentation allows for ef- 
fortless structural and topical identification in these texts, as Joseph Fitzmyer 
observes, "The structure of Acts is not easy to determine, and there are almost 
as many suggestions for its outline as there are heads that think about it.^ 


2 Participant Identification: Generic vs. Individualized 


Martin and Rose point to participant identification strategies as another genre 
agnation scale for biographical and historical discourse.^? They refer to generic 
vs. individualized strategies for participant identification.* In histories, partic- 
ipant identification tends to be more generic, mentioning participants in con- 
nection with larger events and/or identifying groups or agencies as the major 
participants at the macrostructural levels of the discourse. Biographical texts, 
by contrast, realize individualized participant identification where a singular 
participant tends to be consistently identified throughout higher-level struc- 
tures, from beginning to end. 


24 Generic Participant Identification in Histories 

Histories frequently deploy generic participant identification at the discourse 
level of their narratives. Martin and Rose discuss the identification of groups 
or sets of individuals (in the same narrative, i.e. unlike a parallel life) as the 
major participants involved in the discourse as one means formally encod- 
ing of participant identification linguistically.44 We may examine the preface 
and major episode level transitions for reference to individuals or groups at 
these major macrostructural locations. Herodotus writes his history to record 
the most important movements known in history 'for both Greeks and foreign- 
ers' (11.2). He documents the great works done 'by the Hellenes, and some by 
the barbarians’ (1.1.0). His entire universal history publishes his investigation 
the history of nations and their wars (e.g. Herodotus, 1.1.1; 3.1.1, 5; 4-1.1; 5.1.1). 


41 Fitzmyer, Acts, 119. 

42 In the historical recounts that they examine, J.R. Martin and D. Rose, Genre Relations: 
Mapping Culture (London: Equinox, 2008), 108, discover that ‘Alongside [the] layered 
phasing of events, historical recounts are also organized by agencies and groups partici- 
pating in the events’. 

43 Martin and Rose, Genre Relations, 134. 

44 Martin and Rose, Genre Relations, 108. 
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Similarly, because it was a great war, Thucydides devotes a substantial amount 
of space to situating the entire ‘Hellenic race’ (Thucydides, 1.1) in relation to 
the ‘Barbarian world’ (1.2) in his coverage of the Peloponnesian war. 

Xenophon begins his narrative with the war of ‘the Lacedaemonians and the 
Athenians, again identifying his major participants as groups rather than indi- 
viduals in the preface. As the narrative quickly develops in book 1, Xenophon 
discusses several participants, but only in service of detailing Dorieus’ invasion 
of Athens (e.g. Hell. 1.1.2-10). And the major transitions seem to be driven by 
groups (e.g. Hell. 1.1.11, 18; 2.1.1; Anab. 2.11) or sets of individuals connected with 
groups (e.g. Hell. 13.32; 4.1.1; Anab. 7.1.2) in Xenophon’s histories, usually linked 
to the wider context of the events being narrated. In Hell. 1.1.32, for example, 
Xenophon transitions in the following way: 


At about this time a revolution took place in Thasos, and the partisans 
of Lacedaemon and the Laconian governor Eteonicus were driven out 
of the island. And Pasippidas the Laconian, who was accused of having 
managed this intrigue, in collusion with Tissaphernes, was banished from 
Sparta, while Cratesippidas was sent out to the fleet which Pasippidas 
had collected from the allies, and assumed command of it at Chios. 


This passage illustrates an important tendency noted by Martin and Rose in 
generic identification strategies to isolate agencies as the major participants in 
the discourse. At least two (possibly three, depending upon how the ‘revolu- 
tion’ is taken) agencies are identified here—the partisans of Lacedaemon and 
the Laconian governor, Eteonicus. But these and others mentioned seem to be 
identified only in connection with the larger activity sequence (i.e. the revolu- 
tion) that Xenophon references. Even in his somewhat biographically oriented 
history, Anabasis, Xenophon tends to identify groups as the major participants 
within the macrostructures of the discourse (e.g. generals: 3.1.2, cf. also 2.1.2; 
the Greeks: 4.1.2; a council: 5.1.2; the people: 6.1.2) rather than any one individu- 
al, including Cyrus.^9 And Polybius' stated goal is to chronicle ‘the most famous 
Empires’ which have been among the ‘favorite themes of historians’, ‘measur- 
ing [their greatness] with the superior greatness of Rome’ (1.2.1). And he says 
he will focus on three empires, in particular—the Persians, Macedonians, and 


45 Martin and Rose, Genre Relations, 108. 

46  Anab. 2.1.2 is a possible exception but it is the general and Cyrus that are in view here. And 
Anab. 7.1.2 identifies Pharnabazus and Anaxibius, the admiral, who summons the gener- 
als and captains to Byzantium. So here we have agencies at work again as well as sets of 
significant individuals introduced in the context of the escalating battle. 
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Romans (1.2). Again, both authors tend toward a more generic form of partici- 
pant identification. 

After an account of the origins of the universe, Diodorus' Library introduces 
his initial participants— the first men to be born’ (1.81). He then transitions 
to the first kings (1.9.1), focusing especially upon Egyptian kings (1.10.1-1.11.2). 
Beyond this, the entire Library is mapped on a generic or group participant 
identification structure. Most books predominately discuss a different nation 
or set of nations: e.g. Book r: Egypt; Book 2: Mesopotamia, India, Scythia, Arabia, 
and the islands of the Ocean; Book 4: The Greeks; Theseus, the Seven against 
Thebes. Along the same lines, Dionysius of Halicarnassus describes the his- 
torical enterprise as a record of 'the successive supremacies both of cities and 
of nations' (Dionysius, Ant. 1.2.1). His history compares the Assyrians, Medes, 
and Persians to the greatness of the Roman empire, for example (Dionysius, 
Ant. 1.2.2-4). Among other things, he seeks to fill the lacuna in his day for an 
excellent treatment of the history for Rome (esp. its early formations). One 
of his fundamental purposes for writing the Antiquities was to ‘show who the 
founders of [Rome] were, at what periods the various groups came together 
and through what turns of fortune they left their native countries' (Ant. 1.5.1). 
Josephus, by contrast, details the history of one nation and does so from the 
perspective of the group not any one individual involved.^? Appian opens his 
Civil Wars with two agency groups— The plebeians and Senate of Rome’ and 
his history will detail their decisions (Bel. civ. 1.1.1). 


2.2 Individualized Participant Identification in the Bios 

We notice a tendency in the opposite direction in the Greek Biot. Among the 
biographical predecessors, Isocrates' Evagoras discusses the ancestry and birth 
of Evagoras but fairly deeply into the speech relative to its size (Evag. 12). And 
while Isocrates consistently identifies Evagoras as the subject of praise at sig- 
nificant transitions in the speech (e.g. Evag. 19, 22, 33, 35, 40, etc.), he does not 
end the with the death of the subject (cf. Evag. 70—77), as in most later Biot. 
Xenophon's Cyropaedia also features mixed elements. In some ways, the docu- 
ment is more about ancient education than Cyrus. For example, after a small 
narrative on the ancestry and outward appearance of Cyrus (Xenophon, Cyr. 
1.2.1), Xenophon goes into a detailed exposition of the early phases of Persian 
education. This impacts participant identification since large stretches of nar- 
rative discuss the roles of a variety of figures in the training process, without 


47 Josephus, Ant. 1.2.5: ‘Now I have undertaken the present work, as thinking it will appear to 
all the Greeks worthy of their study; for it will contain all our antiquities, and the constitu- 
tion of our government, as interpreted out of the Hebrew Scriptures’. 
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much mention of Cyrus at all (e.g. 1.2.2-16). The Cyropaedia does not end with 
the death of Cyrus but does include this material near the beginning of the 
last book (Cry. 8.6.23). In the fragmentary remains we have of Satyrus' biogra- 
phy, Euripides heavily dominates the narrative but it remains difficult to make 
discourse-level assessments in this way due to the condition of the text. 

But by the time of Philo's Life of Moses, individualized participant identifi- 
cation seems more strongly codified. Philo opens his work by indicating that 
he is going ‘to write the life of Moses’ (Mwugéwe ... tov Blov &vaypæpar) (Philo, 
Mos. 1.1). The second and final volume begins with a recapitulation of vol- 
ume one, revealing a high degree of individualized participant identification. 
He says: 


The first volume of this treatise relates to the subject of the birth and 
bringing up of Moses, and also of his education and of his government 
of his people, which he governed not merely irreproachably, but in so 
exceedingly praiseworthy a manner; and also of all the affairs, which took 
place in Egypt, and in the travels and journeyings of the nation, and of 
the events which happened with respect to their crossing the Red Sea 
and in the desert, which surpass all power of description; and, moreover, 
of all the labours which he conducted to a successful issue, and of the 
inheritances which he distributed in portions to his soldiers. 


PHILO, Mos. 2.1 


According to Philo, Moses is the unifying singular participant identified across 
all major structural divisions suggested by Philo for book 1. And book 2 ends 
with: ‘Such was the life and such was the death of the king, and lawgiver, and 
high priest, and prophet, Moses, as it is recorded in the sacred scriptures’ 
(Philo, Mos. 2.292). 

In fact, Philo represents what would become a somewhat invariable feature 
for later B(ot—an individualized (singular) participant identified across the 
span of the entire discourse, from the narrative initiation (usually involving 
a formal preface) to its termination (formal ending). We see this in Plutarch's 
Alexander (135 77.3), Caesar (1.1; 69.1), Demosthenes (4.1; 31.448), Cicero (1.1; 48.1- 
49.3), Theseus (3.1; 35.4-36.4), Romulus (2.1-4; 29.7), Artaxerxes (1.1; 30.5), 
and Otho (11-2; 18.2-4). Diogenes Laértius follows the same participant 


48 The death narrative runs from 29.1-30.4; however, Demosthenes is mentioned in the last 
line of the work, indicating discourse level individualized participant identification— 
even though the narrative does not end immediately with his death. Cf. also Plutarch, 
Cic. 49.3. 
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identification strategy in his lives of Democrates (Vit. Phil. 9.34, 43), Zeno (7.1, 
157-160), Pythagoras (8.1-2, 45), Epictetus (10.1, 138-39), and Thales (1.22, 39).*? 
We note this in the individual fio. of Lucian (Dem. 1, 65-67) and Philostratus 
(Vit. Apol. 11-2; 8.31) as well. 

As with the Greek history, however, the Biog may use a range of partici- 
pant identification strategies at the episode level and below, making refer- 
ence to both groups and individuals. The two genres remain quite distinct at 
the discourse level, however, with histories deploying quite generic (usually 
group-based) participant identification strategies and the píot utilizing very in- 
dividualized participant identification, where the same person is identified at 
the initiation and termination of the narrative. And even though the Greek Biot 
vary in terms of how they identify participants at their major book transitions, 
it is the singular person rather than a group or set of groups (as in histories) 
that forms the basis for the participant structure of the narrative, from begin- 
ning to end (as evidenced by the above macrostructural phenomena). 


2.3 Participant Identification in the Gospels with Special Reference 

to Luke 
The Third Gospel provides an interesting case in terms of participant identi- 
fication. Taken on its own, a number of factors merit consideration. First, the 
preface seems to focus on several groups—unlike the other Gospels and an- 
cient Biot, not mentioning the (would-be) subject, Jesus—including (note the 
plurals) &v nuiv (1:1), odtomtat (1:2), ol AT doyii¢ (1:2), önnpéTta yevópevot TOD Adyou 
(1:3). The content of the eyewitness testimony, according to Luke, is 'events' 
(pay udo, 1:1; Adywv, 1:4), apparently not the story of an individual. We may 
conclude, then, that at least the preface of the Third Gospel, arguably the most 
significant macro-level structure in the discourse, ‘foregrounds groups 9? in its 
participant identification strategy not an individual. Further, since the preface 
potentially provides a discourse-level frame for the entire two-volume set, we 
may read Luke's introductory comments in 11—4 as applicable to the entire nar- 
rative structure of the Gospel and its companion volume, Acts, including the 
participant identification strategies deployed. The participant(s) foreground- 
ed at the discourse level are groups in Luke-Acts, not a single participant or set 
of participants. 


49 Though Pyrrho provides an exception in that it discusses Pyrrhonian philosophy more 
than the life of Pyrrho, who is almost never mentioned the last half of the life. And docu- 
ments in Diogenes such as Cebes are too short to assess. 

50 Martin and Rose, Genre Relations, 108. 
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Second, while it must be conceded that a substantial portion of Luke's first 
volume identifies Jesus as the central participant quite consistently across the 
discourse, the narrative introduction of Jesus in Luke does seem somewhat 
delayed. Jesus appears on the first lines of Matthew, Mark, and John, but is not 
even featured in the preface of the Third Gospel. And one of the most persis- 
tent features of ancient biographical discourse involves the staging of the sub- 
ject on the opening lines of the narrative body. Nor does the author mention 
Jesus at the transition into the narrative body but instead foregrounds (again) 
a group of individuals. After the temporal marker (Eyéveto ¿v taîç ńuépaç 
‘Hewdov), the Gospel highlights both Zechariah and Elizabeth as the major 
participants. But in cases where a píoc includes a preface, as would be the 
case with Luke, the biographer almost invariably foregrounds the biographi- 
cal subject on the opening lines of the body, not an outlying group of partici- 
pants (see above). Jesus is not identified as the primary participant in Luke 
until chapter 3, with his baptism (3:21). After this, Jesus does occupy much of 
the participant space for the remainder of the first volume. But if we view the 
Gospel in unity with Acts then the clear implementation of a 'group subject, 
rather than an individual?! in Acts widens the participant range so that Jesus 
becomes one major actor of several in the plot of the two-volume narrative. 
Therefore, the Third Gospel—at least at the macrostructural level—seems to 
identify its several major participants in light of the larger activity sequence of 
‘the events fulfilled among us’ (nenànpopopypévwv &v nulv npayuátwv) (Luke 1:1) 
rather than along the participant axis of a singular life or set of lives. And while 
the focus for much of the narrative of the Third Gospel does seem to reflect bi- 
ographical tendencies, since its introduction of Jesus is so delayed, this is likely 
the biproduct of a microgenre rather than a macrogenre feature of the Gospel. 


2.4 Participant Identification in Acts 
Burridge has already acknowledged that in Acts, we find ‘a group subject rather 
than an individual’.5? Ironically—in that Burridge attempts here to make a case 
for Acts as a biographical text—this description of the participant structure of 
Acts fits nicely with Martin and Rose’s criterion for generic or group partici- 
pant identification strategies, exhibited in both modern and ancient history. 
In addition to the preface in Luke (discussed above), several further exam- 
ples of generic participant identification in Acts recommend themselves as we 
examine the ‘stages’ (i.e. opening lines) of its paragraphs.5? We have discussed 


51 Burridge, ‘Genre’, 16. 
52 Burridge, ‘Genre’, 16. 
53 On this terminology, see Grimes, Thread, 323-36. 
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episode- or discourse-level staging through the tendency in biography to open 
the narrative with genealogical information. In his classic work, The Thread of 
Discourse, Joseph Grimes notes that at the paragraph level, ‘a change of theme’ 
is often introduced in ‘the first sentence of a new paragraph'?^ And such stag- 
ing typically occurs with the introduction of new participants. We will seek, 
then, to discover whether Luke's participant-staging strategy is more generic 
(identifying groups) or individualized (identifying individuals) in its structure. 

In the portions often said by advocates of the biography thesis for Acts to 
be about Peter, the episodes typically transition with Peter and John (Acts 3:1, 
11; 4:1), not just Peter, then it turns to groups (persecuted believers in 4:23; the 
group [1259ouc] that believed in 4:32). The author skips then to Ananias and 
Sapphira as the group of participants for the paragraph beginning in 53. The 
apostles are the participants identified as the subjects of the next two para- 
graphs (5:12, 17), then the disciples in the paragraph beginning at 6:1. It is not 
until the arrest narrative for Stephen, starting in 6:8, that a singular participant 
is identified as the subject of focus on what Grimes refers to as the 'stage' of the 
paragraph. 

For Saul/Paul, the conversion narrative is fairly individualized but beyond 
this, Luke tends toward more group-based identification strategies. When Luke 
narrates his sermon in Damascus, he portrays Paul as proclaiming Jesus with 
the disciples in Damascus (Acts 939). The Jews then seek to kill Paul but he 
escapes to Jerusalem, where only Barnabas is able to provide him with a hear- 
ing from the disciples (Acts 9:23-31). The narrative shifts back to Peter for the 
vast majority of Acts 9:32-12:25 in the kind of interlaced way recommended 
by Lucian— constructing the portraits of Paul and Peter in Acts not as a 'mere 
bundle of parallel threads' but with 'their extremities intermingling' (How to 
Write History 55). It finally returns to Paul, but not Paul alone. At his next ap- 
pearance, Paul is grouped with several other teachers and prophets at Antioch 
(13:1). Then Paul and his companions are introduced as the participants on the 
stage (i.e. opening lines) of the paragraph beginning at 13:13. And the author 
continues to carry the narrative shifts with both Paul and Barnabas as the par- 
ticipants on the stage of the paragraph at the transitions in Acts 14:1 15:1-2, 22, 
and 36. Then ‘Paul and us’ (xà HavAw xod jutv) in Acts 16:1 and Paul and Silas are 
coupled as the major participants projected onto the stage of the paragraph in 
Acts 16:19, 25, 29; 17:1, 4—5, and 10. Interestingly, at around this point Luke-Acts 
shifts into the travel narrative (Acts 16-28) based on the so-called we-source, 
often contrasted with a potential Antiochian source for earlier material on 


54 Grimes, Thread, 335. 
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the Jerusalem church (Acts 6-12; 15).55 Regardless of its origins, Luke weaves 
this material into the narrative so that the pronominal and verbal structures 
(whether they are from a source or not) constantly group him with Paul for the 
last phases of his ministry. And Luke continues this theme of generic partici- 
pant identification through to the end of the narrative (esp. Acts 27—28). 

At this stage, we may note two features of the participant structure that 
seems to underlie the narrative in Acts. First, it is quite generic in its identifica- 
tion strategies. Acts far more frequently identifies groups or pairs of individu- 
als on the stages of its major paragraphs. Both Paul and Peter are paired with 
other people more often than not but not in the highly structured method of 
Plutarch's Parallel Lives but as groups of interwoven narrative characters, intro- 
duced without formal segmentation. And often, Acts uses even larger groups to 
shift the narrative (e.g. apostles, disciples, etc.). This points to a quite generic 
participant structure, certainly more generic than the collected biographies of 
the ancient world. Second, Acts flows in an uninterrupted sequence, introduc- 
ing characters in the middle of their lives in the context of events and activi- 
ties. These characters seem tightly interlaced again, as seemingly suggested by 
Lucian, and it remains quite difficult to divide the narrative based on the treat- 
ment of any single individual at one time. 

Some have argued that the coupling of participants in this (non-segmented) 
way may still reflect the structure of the collected biographies. Adams, for ex- 
ample, recognizes participant identification in the preface as a potential ag- 
nation criterion for histories and collected biographies, noting that the latter 
begin by identifying individuals or sets of individuals while histories identify 
ethnic groups or nations, often in connection with a war59$ Adams makes a 
methodological advancement here, in that he is the first in the discussion 
to propose a serious (i.e. viable) genre agnation criterion for history and the 
Greco-Roman biography. 

But Adams goes too far in claiming that Acts resembles the participant 
identification strategies of the Greco-Roman collected biographers more than 
those of the historians. He argues that ‘Acts, like biographies, begins by refer- 
encing an individual rather than a national or ethnic group ora war' (emphasis 
mine).°” In support of this claim, he points to individualized participant refer- 
ence in the preface or opening lines of several Greco-Roman biographies, con- 
cluding, therefore, that 'Acts opens in a manner more similar to biographies 


55 See Helmut Koester, Introduction to the New Testament, vol. 2: History and Literature of 
Early Christianity (Berlin: DeGruyter, 2012), 2:30. 

56 Adams, Genre, 125. 

57 Adams, Genre, 123. 
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than to history’.58 He suggests further, that ‘The use of connective openings’, 
as we find in Acts 11-2, ‘is much more frequent in biographies in which the 
author also references the individual in focus’.5? As I see it, Adams puts forward 
two arguments here: (1) both biographies and Acts begin or open by referenc- 
ing an individual rather than an ethnic group or nation; (2) the recapitulation 
in Acts 11-2 should be understood as a biographical connective formula, link- 
ing Acts (book 2) to Luke's Gospel (book 1). Adams seems to assume Burridge's 
biographical analysis for Luke's Gospel (with its preface) and so only assesses 
the recapitulatory link in Acts, providing very limited discussion of its potential 
relationship to the Gospel preface in Luke 1:14.50 

I agree with Adams that the recapitulation in Acts 11-2 is quite individu- 
alized and in this limited way does resemble participant identification strat- 
egies in biographical prefaces. But this argument only works if Acts provides 
the introductory preface for the entire work. That Acts and biographies both 
‘begin by referencing an individual’ is only a significant and relevant obser- 
vation if Acts does indeed begin in Acts 11-2. But clearly, at least for Adams, 
it does not—and this assumption is built into the structure of his argument. 
Argument (2) depends upon the biographical nature of connective formulas, 
assuming a connection with the Gospel (book1). Adams’ argument, stated sim- 
ply, is that Luke-Acts resembles a biographical succession history, with Jesus 
(the founder) described in book 1 and his disciples/followers in book 2. But 
this introduces inconsistency to the analysis. If Acts 11-2 merely provides a 
connective link to book 1, not a preface to the entire work or even its opening 
line, why should we expect it to function as formal prefaces or initiations more 
broadly? In other words, Adams' argument seems to equivocate discourse 
levels, comparing episode-level phenomena in Luke-Acts (a book-level transi- 
tion) with discourse-level phenomena in the biographical tradition (introduc- 
tory prefaces). 

The importance of precision in analysis at these levels is seen in the fact that 
when the data is realigned relative to the appropriate discourse levels, Adams' 
conclusions are reversed. Histories begin in the preface with generic or group 
participant identification but often use more individualized book-level transi- 
tions. For example, we noted the very generic participant structure employed 
in the Herodotean preface. But in book 2, he transitions with 'After the death of 
Cyrus ...' (veAevtrjcavroc 8& Küpov) (2.1.1), a more individualized structure. We 


58 Adams, Genre, 123. 
59 Adams, Genre, 124. 
60 Adams, Genre, 120-25. 
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note here too the anaphoric function of the individualized transition, referring 
back to the prior book's narrative (as in Acts) of Cyrus, including his death. 

In spite of the generic preface, Diodorus Siculus marks the major episode- 
level transition at Lib. 17.18 into book 18 (and vol. 9) with Alexander's death. 
And as in Luke-Acts, Diodorus includes a recapitulatory link that sets up his 
intention to chronicle Alexander's successors after his death: "The preceding 
Book included all the acts of Alexander up to his death; this one, containing 
the deeds of those who succeeded to his kingdom, ends with the year before 
the tyranny of Agathocles and includes seven years’ (Lib. 18.1.6). There seems to 
be no problem with individualized episode-level transitions in Greek history— 
these structures only seem constrained at the discourse level. 

Similarly, though the preface remains quite generic in its participant ref- 
erence, at the transition from book 2 into book 3 of his Civil Wars, Appian 
refers to the prior narrative via an individualized transition by stating, ‘Thus 
was Gaius Caesar, who had been foremost in extending the Roman sway, slain 
by his enemies and buried by the people’ (Appian, Bel. Civ. 3.1.1). Again, as 
in Acts, we have an anaphoric individualized book-level transition referring 
back to the prior book’s narrative of Caesar, including his deeds and death. 
Or take Josephus’ transition into book 2 of Against Apian. After reference to 
book 1, Josephus transitions with individualized reference to Apian in book 2 
(Josephus, Ag. Ap. 2.1-7). 

These all seem quite similar to the structure of Luke-Acts, with book 1 
(Luke's Gospel) utilizing generic/group participant reference in the preface for 
the entire work and at the transition into book 2 (Acts 11-4), deploying indi- 
vidualized reference to refer back to the prior narrative's account of a key par- 
ticipant, including (as in the first three examples) his deeds and death (Jesus). 
The various histories considered as well as Luke-Acts all seem to deploy a kind 
of localized or microgenre biographical structure for a large portion of a book 
before transitioning back to the structures of the macrogenre (history). So 
when Adams concludes that, 'Acts' clear reference to an individual, Jesus, fur- 
ther emphasises th[e] connection with biography and distances it from his- 
tory, he seems to overlook the fact that though histories focus on groups in 


61 Adams (cf. Genre, 155-56) or others may respond that even the preface in Luke's Gospel 
does not match participant identification strategies in historical prefaces since Luke does 
not reference nations or ethnic groups or wars. Granted. But while Luke's preface may 
not resemble those precise formal categories (i.e. nations or ethnic groups), it does use 
parallel functional categories proposed by Martin and Rose, with both Luke and ancient 
histories referencing groups rather than individuals. We also note the heavy orientation 
toward geography and 'nations' in the book of Acts, as the Gospel spreads from Judea 
throughout the Roman empire (Acts 1:8). 
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their prefaces, they often implement individualized book-level transitions, as we 
seem to find in Acts 11-2. 

Adams claims further that not only the participant identification strategies 
butthe use of connective openings is feature of Greco-Roman biographies, not 
histories. He insists that 'Each book in the histories by Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Appian, Quintus Curtius, and Xenophon contin- 
ues the narrative from the preceding book without any authorial insertion'82 
In the biographical literature, he points to Philo's Life of Moses, which referenc- 
es the ‘former treatise’ (npotépa obvtaéic) or book 1 (Philo, Mos. 2.1). Likewise, 
"Plutarch's Aem 14 explicitly references previous Parallel Lives and links the 
Lives of Aemilius and Timoleon to the larger set-5? Finally, Adams mentions, 
"Diogenes Laertius' opening of book 4, which connects the lives of Plato's disci- 
ples with the previous work on Plato (book 3).6* Based upon these three texts, 
Adams concludes, ‘That Acts commences with a connective opening forms a 
strong connection with the biography genre, since histories did not make wide 
use of this literary feature.’ 

But we do find these kinds of book-level recapitulatory links widely used 
in ancient histories. Though Acts 11-2 resembles Philo's two-volume Life of 
Moses, with the recapitulation referencing back to book 1, it also bears close 
similarity to book 2 of Josephus’ two-volume project, Against Apian. In fact, 
that Josephus' transition not only refers back to the prior book but also, as in 
Acts, includes an honoree: ‘In the former book, most honored Epaphroditus ...’ 
(Aà pév odv tod mporépou BiAlou, timmwtaté por Exappddite) (Josephus, Ag. 
Ap. 2.1). At the transitions into both books 2 and 3, Polybius employs a reca- 
pitulation referencing the prior book(s) in his history as well. In book 2, he 
says, ‘In the previous book ['Ev pv tH npó tatg Búßàw] I have described how 
the Romans, having subdued all Italy, began to aim at foreign dominion ...’ 
(Polybius, 2.1.1) and in book 3: 1 state in my first book that my work was to start 
from the Social war ...' ("Oct nev dpyas dot Beebe TAS abTHY mtponyuorcelot TOV TE 
ovppoyixov) (Polybius, 3.11). And Herodian's History of the Empire transitions 
into book 2 with a recapitulation referencing book 1 (2.1), just as in Acts, which 
Adams recognizes.®® Distinct but in some ways related to this latter point, 
we find the tendency among some historians to use the end of one book to 


62 Adams, Genre, 124. 
63 Adams, Genre, 124. 
64 Adams, Genre, 125. 
65 Adams, Genre, 125. 
66 Adams, Genre, 124. 
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anticipate themes in the next book, as in book 1 of Luke-Acts (Luke 24:47—53) 
and books 19 and 20 of Diodorus Siculus (19.110.5; 20.113.5).57 

Additional evidence for recapitulatory book-level transitions surfaces in 
connection with the historical tradition conveyed through the summaries at 
the beginnings of several books in Xenophon's Anabasis. In books 2-5 and 
7, a transitional unit begins the narrative with the formula öga yv dy &v TH 
&voBácet (‘The previous narrative has described ...'; Xenophon, Anab. 2.1, 3.1; 
4.1; 54; 7.1) or some variation of it. Though most have understood these units 
as interpolations,®® they still seem to reflect a trend in the historical tradition 
of employing such recapitulatory transitions. Gareth Schmeling proposes that 
these transitional summaries were added early on in an effort 'to offer orien- 
tation to readers who only had access to the roll or rolls which began with 
that book-opening and not to earlier scrolls’®? and this may have motivated 
authorial recapitulations as well. And recapitulations or references to prior 
works were common not only in biographies and histories but in other ancient 
genres as well (e.g. Chariton 5.11—2; 8.1.1? Josephus, Life 412-13; Philo, Good 
Person1 [LCL, 9.1]?). 

While Acts does provide historical portraits for key figures in its narrative, 
the structure does not suggest a wider collected biographical framework for 
the interpretation of these figures. Participant identification in the narrative 
seems more oriented toward documenting a movement (i.e. ‘the way’) through 
numerous references to groups rather than sets of individually segmented 
lives. The lack of formal segmenting in Acts at the very least reveals a more 
generic participant identification strategy than what we find in the collected 
biographies. As Keener contends, 


Ancient historians such as Livy might follow the lives of a famous gen- 
eral or other hero (often interspersing other information where relevant 
chronologically), but such biographic elements did not change the genre 
from history to biography. Dionysius of Halicarnassus has biographic 


67 Cf. Keener, Acts, 651. 

68 As far back as 1889, see F.W. Kelsey and A.C. Zenos, Xenophon’s Anabasis: Books I-IV 
(Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1942; orig. 1889), 265, who note the major motivations for view- 
ing the passage at 2.1 as an interpolation: ‘1. it may be omitted without interrupting the 
progress of the narrative. 2. The words da òè TH ju£pa at the beginning of 1.7 follow natu- 
rally after tavtyy pėv ov Thv vúxta obtw Steyévovto, the closing sentence of Book 1. 3. Unless 
the summary be rejected, the u£v in the last sentence of Book 1 has no correlative 5é. They 
apply similar logic to argue for the interpolation of the other transitions as well. 

69 G.L. Schmeling, The Novel in the Ancient World (MBCB 159; Leiden: Brill, 1996), 98. 

70 See Schmeling, Novel, 97-100. 

71 See Keener, Acts, 651. 
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sections in his larger history, such as that about Tarquin (Rom. Ant. 4.41- 
85), but his work remains a multivolume history."? 


Similarly, it seems that Acts—due to the lack formal segmenting—includes 
biographically oriented (i.e. perhaps the biographic mode or text type) sections 
in the context of broader more generic participant identification strategies. 


3 Conclusions 


Together, topical focus and participant identification support the thematic 
development of the narrative through identifying what is going and who is 
involved in the discourse. Both clines agnate in opposing directions within our 
representative corpus of Greek historical and biographical texts. On the whole, 
the Greek history tends to construct its narrative around activity-focused topi- 
cal macrostructures and generic participant identification. The Bios moves in 
the opposite direction on our scales, toward more entity-focused, individual- 
ized narrative. I have argued that the Third Gospel seems more activity- than 
entity-focused in its macrostructures. The non-Lukan Gospels exhibit the op- 
posite tendency. The most obvious connection to recall here is Luke's failure to 
mention Jesus in the opening lines of the work, a feature virtually unprecedent- 
ed in the Greek B(oc. And although the Gospel does clearly maintain a focus on 
Jesus throughout most of its narrative, when considered in conjunction with 
Acts we may point to a number of histories that follow a similar structure, with 
special participants occupying a large amount of narrative space (without for- 
mal segmentation). Acts likewise reflects a more activity-focused narrative and 
implements generic or group participant structures at its major macrostruc- 
tural transitions. Relative to the genre agnation clines—focus and participant 
identification—I conclude that both Luke and Acts, especially when read to- 
gether, seem to function more like the Greek history than the Bioc. 


72 Keener, Acts, 60. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Frames r: Initiations and Commencements 


One of the primary ways of organizing narrative is through what discourse an- 
alysts refer to as framing. 'Frames are conceptual knowledge units that linguis- 
tic expressions evoke’! According to Alexander Ziem and Catherine Schwerin, 
language users call up these frames from memories to grasp the meaning of 
linguistic expression"? But framing is used in many different ways in many dif- 
ferent disciplines. So to be clear: I do not wish to take on the baggage associat- 
ed with such terminology due to its background in cognitive theory, case frame 
semantics, psycholinguistics, or any other field. Instead, I only use frames as an 
analogy for macrostructural devices in language that help frame meaning for 
large units of text. We can draw this framing metaphor just as easily from cin- 
ematography as from cognitive theory. As Halliday notes, ‘In cinema, the frame 
is important because it actively defines the image for us’. In the same way, 
literary-linguistic frames actively define the meaning of the narrative for us, 
especially in terms of its genre. Readers become familiar with the macrostruc- 
tural location of certain conventionalized features (usually) early on in the dis- 
course and this helps them know what to expect (generically) in the coming 
narrative. This all transpires via framing. A number of textual frames warrant 
consideration for genre agnation within Greek historical and biographical dis- 
course: (1) narrative initiations (panoramic vs. focalized), (2) narrative com- 
mencements (activity- vs. entity-driven), (3) self-identification (biographical 
vs. non-biographical), and (4) genealogies (staged vs. embedded). 

In this chapter, we will examine the first two (initiations and commence- 
ments) of these four scales in the Greek history, the Bios, Luke, and Acts. These 
two clines function together within the interior architecture of the narratives 
asthe first two global fames that the reader will encounter, one at the discourse 
and one at the episode level. 


1 A. Ziem and C. Schwerin, Frames of Understanding in Text and Discourse: Theoretical 
Foundations and Descriptive Applications (Human Cognitive Processing 48; Amsterdam: John 
Benjamins, 2014), 2. 

Ziem and Schwerin, Frames, 2. 
M.A.K. Halliday, Bloomsbury Companion to M. A. K. Halliday (ed. Jonathan Webster; New 
York: Continuum, 2015), 391. 
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1 Initiation: Panoramic vs. Focalized 


Every complete narrative initiates in some way—by virtue of necessity; it 
has to, ranging from basic introductory remarks to a fully formalized preface. 
While the majority of interpreters acknowledge that Luke's preface fits most 
comfortably within the Greek historical tradition,* most do not find this con- 
sideration alone decisive for aligning Luke with Greek history. Burridge, in par- 
ticular, is able to use the preface as the basis for a family resemblance that 
identifies Luke, along with the other Gospels, with the biographical tradition 
on the basis of a parallel ‘opening formulae/prologue/preface' features, de- 
fined broadly as 'a formal preface by the author, in the first person, explaining 
his reason and purpose in writing and giving a clear indication of the genre ....5 
On this broad definition, both biographical and historical prefaces can be in- 
cluded. In the case of Luke, then, (at least for Burridge) we have a preface that 
may create expectations for reading the Gospel as history, but these are cor- 
rected by the pervasive biographical features that emerge as the Third Gospel 
continues to unfold. 

The ancients recognize the potential role of the preface/opening features 
in distinguishing genres. Horace emphasizes the importance of introductory 
forms within a particular genre (Horace, Ars 136-52). Within history, specifi- 
cally, Lucian appears to view features of the preface as a criterion for agnating 
history from rhetoric. He says: whenever [the historian] does use a preface, he 
will make two points only, not three like the orators. He will omit the appeal for 


4 HJ. Cadbury, ‘Commentary on the Preface of Luke’, in F.J. Foakes-Jackson and Kirsopp Lake 
(eds.), The Beginnings of Christianity (5 vols.; London: Macmillan, 1922-1933), 1:489—510; 
W.C. van Unnik, ‘Remarks on the Purpose of Luke's Historical Writing (Luke 11-4), in 
W.C. van Unnik, Sparsa Collecta: The Collected Essays of W.C. van Unnik (Leiden: Brill, 1973), 
6-15; J.A. Fitzmyer, The Gosple of Luke I-IX (AB 28; Garden City: Doubleday, 1981), 287—301; 
D.L. Balch, 'cxgig&c ... ygdwot (Luke 1:3): To Write the Full History of God's Receiving All 
Nations, in D.P. Moessner (ed.), Jesus and the Heritage of Israel (Philadelphia: Trinity, 1999), 
84-123; D.P. Moessner, ‘The Appeal and Power of Poetics (Luke 1:14), in D.P. Moessner (ed.), 
Jesus and the Heritage of Israel (Philadelphia: Trinity, 1999), 84—123; D.P. Moessner, 'The Lukan 
Prologues in the Light of Ancient Narrative Hermeneutics’, in J. Verheyden (ed.), The Unity 
of Luke-Acts (Leuven: Leuven University, 1999), 399-417; D.A. Aune, ‘Luke 1.124: Historical or 
Scientific Prooimon?, in Alf Christophersen, et al. (eds.), Paul, Luke and the Graeco-Roman 
World: Essays in Honour of Alexander J.M. Wedderburn (JSNTSup 217; London: T&T Clark, 
2002), 138-48; S.A. Adams, 'Luke's Preface and its Relationship to Greek Historiography: A 
Response to Loveday Alexander’, JGRCAJ 3 (2006): 177-191. 

5 RA. Burridge, What are the Gospels? A Comparison with Graeco-Roman Biography (2nd ed.; 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2004; org. 1992), 109. 
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a favorable hearing and give his audience what will interest and instruct them' 
(Lucian, Hist. 53). The historical preface thus functions to open the minds of 
the readers to the body of the work which is ‘facilitated by a preliminary view 
of the causes in operation and a precise summary of events' (Lucian, Hist. 55). 
Lucian (Hist. 55) insists that there is a proper length for the historical preface, 
and that it should be neither too long nor too short, relative to the length of the 
entire history—although he does not indicate what that proportion should be. 

Prefaces provide a global or discourse-level (i.e. macrostructural) perspec- 
tive on a work. One angle from which to examine biographical and historical 
prefaces (and narrative initiations more broadly) is in terms of panoramic vs. 
focalized perspectives. Historical prefaces (relative to their length) tend to be 
more concise and panoramic in nature with a view to several related events 
or incidents (i.e. activity sequences), soon to come in the historical narrative. 
Biographical prefaces, by contrast, seem more focalized—longer (relative to the 
length of the book), more detailed introductions focalized around one person, 
often including any processes involved in gathering information concerning 
this person. Therefore, to investigate the perspective of an initiation (esp. the 
formal preface) we will look at initiation length and scope in our sample texts. 

Taking our cue from Lucian, that historical prefaces should exhibit a proper 
length relative to the subject and body of the work (Lucian, Hist. 55), we may 
note the following length ranges for the Greek historical and biographical texts 
adopted in chapter 2: 


TABLE 4.1 Preface length ratio in the Greek history and the ioc? 


Ancient work Word length  Initiation/Preface % Against 
length entire work 
Histories 
Herodotus, Histories 184,947 675 .036 
Thucydides, Peloponnesian War 150,173 3,498 2.32 
Xenophon, Hellenica 66,514 8 .01 
Xenophon, Anabasis 57,174 + + 
Polybius, Histories 311,667 429 0.13 
Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca 200,861 1,833 0.91 
Dionysius, Antiquities 284,417 2,642 0.92 
Josephus, Antiquities 305,870 1,086 0.35 
Appian, Civil Wars 116,927 1,108 0.94 
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TABLE 4.1 Preface length ratio in the Greek history and the Blog (cont.) 


Ancient work Word length  Initiation/Preface % Against 
length entire work 


Biographical Predecessors 


Isocrates, Evagoras 4,682 624 (prooimion) 13.32 
Xenophon, Cyropaedia 79,283 607 0.76 
Satyrus, Euripides 1,321 # # 
Philo, Life of Moses 32,636 266 0.81 
Collected Biot 
Plutarch, Parallel Lives 507,184 # + 
Alexander-Caesar 36,237 138 0.03 
Demosthenes-Cicero 19,169 590 3.07 
Theseus-Romulus 17,042 285 1.67 
Artaxerxes (unpaired) 7,360 127 1.7 
Otho (unpaired) 4,159 159 3.8 
Diogenes Laértius, Lives 109,777 1,796 1.63 
Pyrrho 4,431 * * 
Democrates 1,524 + + 
Cebes 14 + + 


The Individual Greek Bios 
Lucian, Demonax 3,172 171 5.39 
Philostratus, Apollonius 82,000 1,128 1.37 


a Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 1.78—79, insists that length of the preface is not relevant 
because histories are much longer. However, the length ratios are relativized according to 
the length of each work respectively so that the comparison does seem valid. Biographical 
prefaces are much longer relative to the entire length of the work than historical prefaces. 


From Tab. 4.1, we note that the panoramic perspective of historical prefaces 
via the formal diagnostic of relative preface length. Historical prefaces tend 
to present shorter, more concise, panoramic perspectives on the subsequent 
narrative and what went into composing them. Most of the Greek biographical 
texts, by contrast, deploy longer, more detailed, focalized portraits of the com- 
ing narrative and any introductory matters connected to it. 
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Length of historical initiations may vary from as short as 0.01% (Xenophon's 
Hellenica) to 2.32% (Thucydides), with most falling within the range of 0.36- 
0.9496. Thucydides is atypical when compared to other histories? (e.g. Plutarch, 
Rise and Fall of Athens, 0.23%). But his preface length was considered atypical, 
even by ancient standards (e.g. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De Thuc. 19-20). 
Bíot on the whole tend to have larger prefaces relative to the overall size of 
the work. The preface to each of Plutarch's parallel lives exhibits this feature, 
as do the prefaces to the larger collections in both Plutarch and Diogenes. 
This seems to be true of the (though debatable) individual Greek fíot as well. 
Lucian's (120-180 CE) Demonax, for example, is 3,172 words with a preface 
length of 171 words (Dem. 1-2) constituting 5.3996 of the entire work. The same 
is true of several Latin works. Tacitus's Life of Agricola (98 CE), for example, is 
6,789 words long with a preface of 387 words (Agr. 1-3) which means that the 
preface accounts for 5.796 of the total length of the book. 

Of the samples considered, Plutarch's Alexander-Caesar provides the only 
exception. All other fiot tend to have prefaces several times larger than his- 
torical prefaces relative to their size. This seems true whether we are dealing 
with the preface to an entire massive collection of Bou the preface to a set 
of parallel lives, or the prefaces to the (potentially) individual Greek píot that 
we've considered. In other words, initiations—no matter their macrostructural 
location—tend to be more expanded in the Greek Bíog and more abbreviated 
in Greek histories. Adams’ study of several later collected (mostly) Latin píot 
seems to confirm this assessment in the Roman tradition as well. According to 
his analysis, the preface of Jerome's On Illustrious Men consists of 2.696 of the 
entire work and the preface of Eunapius, Vitae Philosophorum, occupies 4.696 
of the entire writing. Similarly, Philostratus, Vitae Sophistarum (Greek), has a 
preface with a length of 836, which accounts for 2.87% of the entire work.’ 

Length ratio does not provide an absolutely determinative criterion since 
we have at least one exception within each genre— Thucydides and Plutarch's 
Alexander-Cicero—but it does seem quite strongly codified. The broad and 
quite consistent tendency indicates that on the whole histories utilize much 
shorter and biographies longer prefaces relative to the length of the entire 
work. Length ratio, then, represents one formal diagnostic that enables assess- 
ment of panoramic versus focalized perspectives for narrative initiations. 


6 See Adams, ‘Luke’s Preface’, 177-191. 
7 S.A. Adams, The Genre of Acts and Collected Biography (SNTSMS 156; Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2013), 273-78. 
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The scope of the initiation provides another As a universal history, 
Herodotus takes on a very wide scope, covering the great and mighty things of 
all people (of both Hellenes and Barbarians) so that they might not be forgot- 
ten with the passage of time (Herodotus, 1.1.0). Thucydides covers an entire 
war (1.1.1), as does Xenophon's Hellenica (1.1). Polybius intends to treat the ‘most 
famous Empires which preceded, and which have been the favorite themes of 
historians, and measuring them with the superior greatness of Rome' (1.2.1) 
and Diodorus ambitiously sets out to cover all of space and time in his history, 
emphasizing the greatness of scale for the events that his history endeavors to 
relate (Bib. 1.1-5). Dionysius prefaces his history by registering his intention to 
begin with the most ancient legends and then bring the narrative from there 
all the way up to the First Punic War (Ant. 1.8.1). Likewise, in the preface to the 
Antiquities, Josephus reveals his intention to begin with Moses before working 
up to his own time, with the wars between Rome and the Jews (Ant. 11317) in 
the first century. And Appian's preface declares that the ensuing narrative will 
give an account of the time of Sempronius Gracchus all the way to the battle of 
Actium, fought by Octavius Caesar against Antony and Cleopatra (Bel. Civ. 1.6). 
Historical prefaces project a telescopic or panoramic perspective on the sub- 
sequent discourse, seeking to capture several large-scale events into a single 
narrative. The only exception from the historical base corpus is Xenophon's 
Anabasis, which begins with information on the life of Cyrus (but cf. Anab. 2.1). 

We may contrast this to biographical prefaces that tend to be more focalized 
in their scope, introducing a number of topics in connection with one individ- 
ual. One could certainly make the case the Isocrates' Evagoras exhibits a focal- 
ized scope in recounting to Nicolas that which would most honor the late King 
Evagoras (1-4). Philo’s preface to the Life of Moses is highly focalized, encapsu- 
lating Philo's hope to detail all that the greatest and most perfect man that ever 
lived [Moses]' did, ‘having a desire to make his character fully known to those 
who ought not to remain in ignorance respecting him' (Mos. 1.1). Likewise, the 
prefaces for Plutarch's paired lives (Alex. 11-3; Dem. 3.1-3;8 Thes. 11-2.29) are 
focalized around their respective subjects. As for Plutarch's unpaired lives, 
Artaxerxes focalizes its narrative by initiating with the genealogy of Artaxerxes 
(11-3). Similarly, Otho (11) begins by discussing a speech of the new Emperor’ 
and the details several of Otho's political actions (1.2-3). Diogenes Laértius' 
Lives is a bit different. His individual biographical texts do not include 


8 The preface to the fifth book of the parallel lives begins after a short autobiographical digres- 
sion transitioning between books 4 and 5. 

9 Thoughtheinitial details may seem a bit more panoramic in scope, as the narrative progress- 
es, we see that it all leads up to how Plutarch decided to write a history of Romulus (Thes. 1.2). 
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a preface. And his preface to the collection centers much of its discussion on 
the debate over the Greek versus the Barbarian origins of philosophy. But this 
discussion ultimately ends up providing the basis for his succession history. 
So in this sense, the story-line of philosophy provides the organizational para- 
digm for telling the story of Diogenes' many philosophers. Still, topologically, 
we would say that on a scale of more or less focalized, Diogenes seems less 
focalized than most biographical works in its preface but still more focalized 
than most ancient history. The preface to Demonax, however, is uncontestably 
focalized on the author's relationship to Demonax and why Demonax is wor- 
thy of imitation (Lucian, Dem. 1-2). Philostratus begins his Life of Apollonius 
with a digression on Pythagoras (1.1) but only in the service of comparing him 
with Apollonius (1.2), so that his preface too remains quite focalized in scope. 


11 The Initiation in the Gospels with Special Reference to Luke 

Most scholars now generally grant that Luke's preface aligns with the tradition 
of Greek historiography!? but tend to assume that its similarity to the other 
Gospels (and their notable parallel to the Bio¢) circumvents the initial histori- 
cal expectations of the audience toward reading Luke as a fíoc rather than a 
history. However, the role of preface should not be minimized in genre agna- 
tion due its strategic macrostructural role in the narrative. 

Perhaps the most often discussed indicator of the historical status of 
the Lukan tradition has been the style of the preface (Luke 1:1-4). Loveday 
Alexander suggests that the preface aligns with the scientific history preface 
form in antiquity. However, David Balch, David Moessner, David Aune, and, 
most recently, Sean Adams, have convincingly shown that Alexander’s argu- 
ments for making this correlation place too much emphasis upon the norma- 
tive status of the Thucydidean preface, which was atypical in many respects. 
Adams demonstrates, ‘there are many parallels between Luke's preface and 
the prefaces of the Greek historians and Luke falls well within the accepted 
spectrums of style and content for Greek prefaces’! Still, Alexander, George 


10 E.g. Cadbury, ‘Commentary’, 489-510; van Unnik, ‘Remarks, 6-15; Fitzmyer, Luke I-IX, 
287-301; Marshall, Luke, 37-41; Balch, 'd&xgigóc, 84-123; Aune, ‘Luke 11-4, 138-48; 
Moessner, ‘Appeal’, 84-123; Adams, ‘Luke’s Preface’, 177-191. 

11 D. Ear, ‘Prologue-Form in Ancient Historiography, in ANRW 1.2 (1972): 842-56; 
L. Alexander, The Preface to Luke’s Gospel (SNTSMS 79; Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1993), 21-42; L. Alexander, 'The Preface to Acts and the Historians, in 
Ben Witherington (ed.), History, Literature and Society in the Book of Acts (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1996), 73-103. 

12 Balch, ‘axptBdc, 229-50; Moessner, ‘Appeal’, 84-123; Moessner, ‘Lukan Prologues’, 399-417; 
Aune, ‘Luke 1.1-4, 138-48; Adams, 'Luke's Preface’, 177-91. 

13 Adams, ‘Luke’s Preface’, 191. 
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Kennedy, and Burridge underplay the significance of historical features in the 
Lukan preface for genre agnation. They contend that the evidentially historical 
character of the preface is not inconsistent with the biographical content of 
the Gospel.“ The data seems to me to suggest otherwise. 

Luke's preface consists of 42 words. The Gospel of Luke is 19,482 words 
whereas Luke-Acts is 37,982 words, meaning that the preface to the Gospel ac- 
counts for 0.21% of the entire book (book 1, if we assume unity) or 0.1% of the 
two-volume work. Either way—if we position Xenophon's Hellenica (0.01) or 
Polybius' Histories (0.13) on the low end and Appian’s Civil Wars (0.94) on the 
high end (excluding Thucydides as atypical), Luke-Acts fits comfortably within 
the preface length ratio range of ancient histories, a feature likewise observed 
by Adams.'5 And—again noting Plutarch's Alexander-Caesar as a potential ex- 
ception—Luke’s preface is far outside of the typical biographical range with 
Diogenes providing the low end at 1.67 and Lucian's Demonax, the high end, 
at 5.39. 

Luke's preface also seems panoramic rather than focalized in scope. First, 
note Luke's apparent resistance to focalization, with his failure to mention 
Jesus at an early (macrostructural) point in the narrative. Luke's scope seems 
more panoramic in nature. He indicates that his narrative (Smyyawv) will focus 
upon events (npaypátwyv). Luke provides an account that relates a body of tra- 
dition as it was handed down from the beginning (&r' àpyfjc) by certain eye- 
witnesses. This seems slightly reminiscent of the tendencies of the universal 
historians such as Herodotus, Dionysius, Diodorus Siculus, who recount the 
events of their histories from the beginning of time (or at least as far back as 
their sources go). It connects even more deeply with historians like Thucydides 
who open their preface by indicating that they will document a set of events 
(i.e. the Peloponnesian War) from the ‘beginning’ (&pEdpevoc) (Thucydides, 1.1). 
Biographers often discuss beginnings as well but these tend to be the focal- 
ized genealogical beginnings of their subjects not the panoramic beginnings of 
large activity sequences or sets of events. Luke's scope is more wide-reaching, 
setting out to clarify for Theopholis the ‘things’ (Aéywv) he had been instructed 
in, ‘from the beginning’. All of this points to a quite panoramic scope for the 
Lukan preface. 

Mark, Matthew, and John, by contrast, all share in common the lack of a 
formal preface, discussing methodology or other preliminary matters. As in the 


14 G.A. Kennedy, New Testament Interpretation through Rhetorical Criticism (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1984), 107-08; Alexander, Preface, 204—05; Burridge, 
What are the Gospels?, 188-89. 

15 Adams, ‘Luke's Preface’, 183. 
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Greco-Roman biographical tradition, the other canonical Gospels all begin by 
introducing their subject. So, unlike Luke, Mark, Matthew, and John all men- 
tion Jesus in the first line of the work. In this respect, the initiations of the 
non-Lukan Gospels are more focalized than the Third Gospel. Mark has the 
shortest introduction, a single verse, potentially introducing Jesus as the Son 
of God (depending on the textual variant). John's statement of the ‘Word’ and 
hisrole in cosmological origins occupies five verses and Matthew's Gospel con- 
tains the longest piece of family tradition at 17 verses. Luke's Gospel is, there- 
fore, distinct not only in its inclusion of a formal preface but one that meets 
the length conventions for historiography but falls outside of the biographical 
ranges. That Luke's preface fits within the length range and scope parameters 
for ancient history helps agnate his Gospel toward history. 


1.2 The Initiation in Acts 

Luke's recapitulatory link in Acts 11-2 ties Acts to Luke's Gospel and so— 
whatever the genre for either or both volumes—(assuming unity) the preface 
for the entire work is found in Luke 11-4 with Acts 11-2 serving as a book-level 
transition. We have already made the case that the preface in Luke is quite 
panoramic, not mentioning Jesus, rather than focalized, as in the Greek fio. 
Further I showed that histories often recruit anaphoric individualized partici- 
pant identification strategies as book-level transitions. They just fail to identify 
participants in the preface in this way. And when they do introduce such par- 
ticipants at high levels of the discourse, as Craig Keener notes, it is through a 
focus on the words and deeds of the participant, just as Jesus is described in 
Acts 1:1.!6 So the individualized anaphoric character of Acts 11-2 with a focus 
on Jesus' words and deeds fits nicely with historical literary models but only 
works relative to biographical literature if the recapitulation functions as the 
preface for a self-standing work, which most recognize that it does not. 

One might object, as Adams and Richard Pervo do, that àv Yjp£oo ó 'Incoüq 
moiety te xal òDAoxe links back to and defines the Third Gospel as a biographi- 
cal writing." But this concentration on deeds/words (teachings) was by no 
means limited to biographical texts. As Craig Keener observes: 'Histories fo- 
cused on words, that is speeches (Aóyot), and deeds, or actions (e.g. Polyb. 2.56.11 
deeds in Arist. Rhet. 1, 1360235; Val. Max. 1 pref. first sentence; Quint. Inst. 2.4.2). 
Therefore, Valerius Maximus often links words and deeds to reinforce the title 


16 C. Keener, Acts: An Exegetical Commentary (4 vols.; Grand Rapids, Mich.: Baker Academic, 
2012—2015), 653. 

17 RI Pervo, Acts: A Commentary on the Book of Acts (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress, 
2009), 33; Adams, Genre, 174. 
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of his work’.!8 And they often summarize prior narratives accordingly. As with 
Acts, Appian (Bel. civ. 3.1.1) provides this kind of recapitulation as he transi- 
tions away from the large portion of his narrative that focused upon Caesar.!9 
So does Thucydides (8.1).2° Josephus (Ant. 14.68) refers to several historical au- 
thors who wrote on the ‘acts of Pompey’ (tàç xoà Iloyrtjtov npá&etc), includ- 
ing Strabo, Nicolaus of Damascus, and ‘Titus Livius, the writer of the Roman 
History’, indicating a perception of the historical tradition—in part—in terms 
of the acts of a historically significant individual. 


2 Commencement: Event- vs. Participant-Driven 


Once an author has initiated their narrative with any necessary introductory 
remarks, they commence with the narrative body of the work. Such transitions 
provide another macrostructural frame, this time at the episode level. The nar- 
rative frame, marked by the transition from the preface into the narrative body, 
constitutes another somewhat underdeveloped criterion that has been sug- 
gested very briefly in Lukan genre studies, for example, by Loveday Alexander.”! 
She does not propose that transitions mark a kind of agnation criterion but she 
does draw attention to the fact that historians, at least, tend to transition from 
the preface into the narrative in a somewhat consistent manner. 

Lucian hints at the potential function of the transition from the preface into 
the body as distinctive of ancient history. He says: ‘After the preface, long or 
short in proportion to the subject, should come an easy natural transition to 
the narrative’ (Lucian, Hist. 55). Lucian argues that since history is essentially 
a ‘long narrative’ it must have all of the stylistic characteristics of a good narra- 
tive, but should also be characterized by the treatment of ‘connected events’. 
It is the role of the transition or commencement into the narrative body, then, 
to frame these connected events. 

Greek historical and biographical commencements tend to follow two op- 
posing trajectories. They frame the subsequent discourse primarily in terms of 


18 Keener, Acts, 653. See also Keener, Acts, 653 n56 for a massive assemblage of references to 
the ‘words and deeds’ of a significant figure in a wide range of nonbiographical genres. 

19 = Obtw pév 87] 'étoc Katoup rAsiocou Pwpators dEtoc éc thv nyepovion yevóuevoç r0 xv &y0pGv 
&vyjevyco xai bd Tod ðýpov télanto- andvtwy dé adbtod THY cpayéwv Sienv Sovtwv, Smtw¢ ol 
TEplpavertatot duo xa. edoaav, Hde Y] BiBAog xai ý peta tHvde EridelEovow, EemtAapBdvovaat 
xal dace Ma “Pwmotors EupvAta &c 29d] AoUc eytyveto ood. 

20 © TAOTA Nev TA nepi LixeAtav yevópeva. 

21 Alexander, Preface, 30-31. 
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events or participants, as Cicero's account of the beginnings of history seems 
to insinuate, 


For historia began as a mere compilation of annals, on which account, 
and in order to preserve the general traditions, from the earliest period of 
the City down to the pontificate of Publius Mucius, each High Priest used 
to commit to writing all the events of his year of office, and record them 
on a white surface, and post up the tablet at his house, that all men might 
have liberty to acquaint themselves therewith, and to this day those re- 
cords are known as the Pontifical Chronicles. 
De orat. 2.52—53 


This reflects a much different point of origin than the Greek píoc, which ap- 
pears to have emerged as the result of collecting sayings, antidotes, and actions 
of an individual.?? The basic narrative frame for history is organized around 
events and activities, from its very beginnings, rather than an individual, as 
with the Bios. Since histories tend to be activity focused emerging from chron- 
icles of events, we might expect their narrative bodies to commence with an 
event or circumstance whereas we might expect Biot to move directly into the 
life of the participant that constitutes the focus of the Biog.73 


24 Event-Driven Commencements in the Greek History 

Herodotus exemplifies the event orientation that he attests to in his preface at 
his commencement. He begins the body of his work with 'The Persian learned 
men say that the Phoenicians were the cause of the dispute' (the Persian war) 
(Herodotus 1.1). After introducing the origins Epidamnus (Thucydides 1.24.1- 
2), the Thucydidean preface (Thucydides 11-23) commences into the narra- 
tive body with the event of ‘a war’ fought by the city of Epidamnus ‘with her 
neighbors the barbarians' (Thucydides 1.24.3). Xenophon's Hellenica lacks a 
proper preface, besides the formula indicating his continuation of Thucydides' 
work. After this formula, Xenophon also records a war as a significant open- 
ing event: not many days later, Thymochares came from Athens with a few 
ships; and thereupon the Lacedaemonians and the Athenians fought another 
naval battle, and the Lacedaemonians were victorious, under the leadership of 
Agesandridas' (Hell. 1.1). Polybius begins the body of his work by indicating that 
he ‘shall adopt as the starting-point of this book, the event of ‘the first occasion 


22 D.S. Potter, Literary Texts and the Roman Historian (London: Routledge, 1999), 69. 
23 Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 1.79, seems to grant this point in his response to my 
Achtemeier paper. 
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on which the Romans crossed the sea from Italy' (Polybius 1.5.1). Josephus 
opens the narrative body of his Jewish history with the Genesis creation event 
(Ant. 1.27) and continues to rewrite Israel's history from there. Diodorus transi- 
tions into a discussion about the origins of ‘animal life’ (1.9210) ‘since Egypt is 
the country where mythology places the origin of the gods' (1.9.6) and since 
‘animal life appeared first of all’ there (1.10.2). His entire first book, therefore, 
covers a range of Egyptian customs and religious traditions. Dionysius transi- 
tions into a discussion about what can be known about the oldest inhabitants 
of a number of cities (Ant. 1.9). After its preface, Appian's Civil Wars begins with 
"The Romans, as they subdued the Italian nations successively in war, seized a 
part of their lands and built towns there, or established their own colonies in 
those already existing, and used them in place of garrisons' (Bel. civ. 1.7). Each 
of the histories examined initiates its body, then, with mention of at least one 
of the events that the history will document.?+ Xenophon's Anabasis counts 


24 Diodorus Siculus, for example, transitions into his history by giving an account of cos- 
mic origins: 'Concerning the various conceptions of the gods formed by those who were 
the first to introduce the worship of the deity, and concerning the myths which are told 
about each of the immortals, although we shall refrain from setting forth the most part 
in detail, since such a procedure would require a long account, yet whatever on these 
subjects we may feel to be pertinent to the several parts of our proposed history we shall 
present in a summary fashion, that nothing which is worth hearing may be found miss- 
ing. Concerning, however, every race of men, and all events that have taken place in the 
known parts of the inhabited world, we shall give an accurate account, so far as that is 
possible in the case of things that happened so long ago, beginning with the earliest 
times [nepi 8& tod yévovç x&v dndvtwv dvOporov xoi TOV mpoy8évrov Ev vois Yvepitouévotc 
MEPECL THC CiMOULEVI|G, wç dv EvdexyTat nepi TAV OUTW TAAALAdV, xps dvorypeapopev dro THY 
dpyaotdatwy xpóvov &pčápevor.]. Now as regards the first origin of mankind two opinions 
have arisen among the best authorities both on nature and on history. One group, which 
takes the position that the universe did not come into being and will not decay, has de- 
clared that the race of men also has existed from eternity, there having never been a time 
when men were first begotten; the other group, however, which hold that the universe 
came into being and will decay, has declared that, like it, men had their first origin at a 
definite time’ (Diodorus Siculus 6.1-3). Dionysius of Halicarnassus clearly frames his nar- 
rative according to an event orientation. His opening line in the narrative body indicates 
that he will begin with a discussion of the origins of ‘the city the Romans now inhabit’: 
‘This city, mistress of the whole earth and sea, which the Romans now inhabit, is said to 
have had as its earliest occupants the barbarian Sicels, a native race. As to the condition of 
the place before their time, whether it was occupied by others or uninhabited, none can 
certainly say. But some time later the Aborigines gained possession of it, having taken it 
from the occupants after a long war’ (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Rom. ant. 9.1). Herodian 
constitutes a potential exception but the title of his history indicates that his event frame 
is the death of Marcus Aurelius and so this is where he begins (Herodian 2.1)—perhaps 
we note a bit of genre blending here. But again, the goal is to highlight highly persistent 
patterns across a large corpus of sample texts from a genre not to demonstrate a hard, 
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as a potential exception because it has no preface (which fits within historical 
convention, cf. Lucian, Hist. 52) and initiates with Cyrus in its opening line, 
who will become a major focus in his narrative; however, Cyrus later drops out 
of focus as other figures take the stage. 


2.2 Participant-Driven Commencements in the Bios 

After the formal preface, Biot consistently initiate the body of their work with a 
mention of their subject (often in connection with their origins) in the first line 
of the narrative body. If the work does not have a preface, this is how the open- 
ing of the work itself begins. This seems to be the case in at least Philo, among 
the antecedents to the biographical tradition (Philo, Mos. 1.5) and Isocrates' 
Evagoras to a lesser degree (cf. Eva. 6-9). The feature seems much more strong- 
ly codified,?5 however, in the later collected Biot (see Plutarch, Alex. 2.1; Cae. 1.1; 
Dem. 4.3; Cic. 1.1; Thes. 3.1; Rom. 4.1; Artex. 2.1; Oth. 2.1; e.g. Diogenes Laértius, Vit. 
Phil. 1.22)?6 as well as the two samples chosen to represent the individual Greek 
Bíoc (Lucian, Dem. 3; Philostratus, Vit. Apol. 1.5). 


2.3 The Commencement in the Gospels with Special Reference to Luke 

After the preface, Luke begins the body of his narrative with a time-frame, con- 
nected with a participant (King Herod) who will not be the primary focus of 
the Gospel: 'Eyéveco £v taîç ńuépars 'Hpo8ou Bactrews tç Iovdaias (Luke 1:5). 
Historians tended to follow this pattern.?" In Biot, it was shown, after the pref- 
ace, the biographer moves immediately into a focus upon the biographical 
subject in all cases within the comparative corpus. Luke instead follows the 
event-driven pattern of the historians. He continues to move his narrative 


inflexible boundary. This allows us to avoid reductionism while also accounting for poten- 
tial genre blending, literary innovation, and lack of literary awareness. 

25 On this language, see P.H. Matthews, Syntax (CTL. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1981), 20-21. 

26 See also Plutarch, Lyc. 1.1; Num. 13; Pub. 13. Suetonius seems to pick up the referent of 
his major bibliographical participant from the work's title rather than using a full noun 
phrase in the body of the work itself. See, for example, Cea. 1.1; Aug. 1.1; Tib. 1.1; Cal. 1.1; Cla. 
1.11; Ner. 1.1; Gal. 1.1; Oth. 1.1; Vit. 1.1; Ves. 1.1; Tit. 1.1; Dom. 1.1. See also, on this feature, Nepos, 
Mel. 1.1; Them. 1.1; Aris. 1.1; Paus. 1; Cim. 1.1; Alc. 1.1; Thr. 1.1; Dio. 1.1; Jerome, Vir. ill. 1.1; 2.1; 4.1; 
5.1; 7.1; 8.1. 

27 See Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Rom. ant. 1.9.1, who after his preface immediately moves 
into the narrative to begin discussion of a city the Romans now possess but which at a lat- 
ter time ‘the Aborigines gained possession of it’. Diodorus Siculus 1.6.1-2 transitions out of 
the preface and claims that he will now document 'the events that have taken place in the 
known parts of the inhabited world’. He begins this discussion (1.7.1) by use of a temporal 
transition formula xoà yàg thy ££ &pyyjs and discusses an account of creation. 
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forward through temporal deictic markers. He initiates the next small para- 
graph with Metà dé tavtaç xàc ńuépaç (1:24) and then moves into the prophecy 
of the birth of Jesus with another temporal transition: 'Ev 8£ và pyvl TO Ext% 
(1:26). This paragraph mentions Jesus for the first time but the angel Gabriel, 
not Jesus, figures as the central participant on the stage (i.e. the first clause/ 
clause complex) of the paragraph. Then the focus moves to Mary, with another 
temporal transitional device: Avaccxáco dé Mapiap ev tarts Y) uépouc voróvouc (1:39). 
Luke recruits a final temporal marker to shift the narrative to Elizabeth's birth 
of John: Tfj òè 'EAieétBex &ryjc0 ó xpóvoc (1:57). The next paragraph centers 
upon Zachariah, introduced by a full noun phrase (1:67), before finally com- 
ing to the second chapter of the Third Gospel, detailing the birth of Jesus (in- 
troduced by a temporal formula: T) òè EAtadBet enAnody 6 xpóvoc [2:1]). Luke, 
as with the historians, then includes several events leading up to one of the 
participants that will take center stage within a large portion of his narrative. 

We may compare Luke with Appian, a biographically oriented historian. 
Appian tends to move his narrative along according to several events, using 
a variety of temporal formulas in book 1 (e.g. Bel. civ. 1.244,79 4.28,29 12.103,30 
13.110?!) before Gaius Caesar becomes the central participant in focus for book 
2. So Appian transitions out of his preface into the narrative body (often shift- 
ing his frame of reference and beginning new paragraphs through temporal 
markers) through documenting a series of events. Though Caesar plays a 
central role in his history, Appian still writes history and thus events set the 
orientation for the narrative directly after the preface, not Caesar's life and 
character—though this subject occupies a significant portion of the coming 
narrative (book 2). Book 3 even includes a book-level transition, recapitulat- 
ing the focus on Caesar in book 2, including a death narrative, before final- 
izing Caesar's story and moving on to other participants in book 3, as we find 
in Acts 11-2. 


2.4 The Commencement ín Acts 

In chapter 3, I sought to demonstrate that the kind of book-level transition we 
find in Acts 11-2 (with the material that follows in 1:2—11) seems quite at home 
with the book-level episode transitions in ancient histories, including those 
that deploy a recapitulatory link and/or dedication. It differs, however, from 


28  Oépoc8 Hv 89. 

29 TÒ abtQ xpóvo. 

30 To & Emtdvtog Etous. 

31 Kat tote pev yeruðvoç emtovtos. 
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collected biographies in that after the recapitulation, the author does not use 
an origins or genealogical formula to introduce its first or subsequent subjects. 

The two most likely options for the commencement of the narrative body 
are Acts 1:6 or 1:12. If we take 1:6 as the beginning of the narrative body, the 
event of the disciples gathering to inquire of Jesus marks the transition. But in 
collected biographies, groups of individuals (i.e. the disciples) are never intro- 
duced as the topical focus of a life in a larger set of lives. And since the narra- 
tive immediately introduces multiple characters onto the stage—the apostles 
(cf. 1:2) and Jesus (1:7)—it is likely the event of gathering (Ot pév odv cuveA0óvcec 
ypwtwv) that the author wishes to emphasize rather than any singular partici- 
pant. Further, the finite verb that governs the transitional clause encodes the 
action of the group inquiring not details related to a specific biographical sub- 
ject as in the narrative commencements for lives in ancient biographies. If 112 
marks the first line of the narrative body, the event of the apostles returning to 
Jerusalem (dnéotpeipav eic TepovcwAn) drives the transition not a singular par- 
ticipant. Keener, for example, notes that 11-1 provides the first major struc- 
tural unit, providing a transition from the promise of the Spirit to the church's 
ministry.?? If Luke-Acts is a set of early Christian lives, we would expect it to 
transition into the narrative body with the introduction of the first life that it 
will relate (Peter). But this is not how things go in Acts. 

Collected biographies invariably introduce the structural units (usually 
books) that deal with each of their subjects by means of an origins or genea- 
logical formula. If some kind of preface or recapitulation is involved, the nar- 
rative body commences with these features. If not, the formal marking of the 
name of the subject in the opening line (typically coupled with a preceding 
title) followed by an origins or genealogical formula together mark definitive 
boundaries for the beginnings and ends of lives in the collected biographies. 
This is not at all what we discover in Acts. The only option for a participant- 
oriented transition, and attendant family tradition, into the narrative body is 
Acts 115, which seems unlikely since 112-14 appears to function as a transi- 
tion of some kind into this unit (leaving 112 again, as the narrative commence- 
ment). But even though Peter is introduced here for the first time as the central 


32 Keener, Acts, 646, 733. For those who see 112 marking the second or third major structural 
unit, see also Fitzmyer, Acts, 213; H. Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles: A Commentary on 
the Acts of the Apostles (Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987), 39; F.F. Bruce, The Book 
of the Acts (NCNT; Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 1988), 39; J.B. Polhill, Acts (NAC 26; 
Nashville: Broadman & Holman Publishers, 1992), 88; M.C. Parsons, Acts (PCNT; Grand 
Rapids: Baker Academic, 2008), 29; Pervo, Acts, 45. D.G. Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles 
(PNTC; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2009), 113, divides the text at 1:9 but provides no basis 
(other than a loose topical connection) for doing so. 
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participant, we find no clear indication that the author is moving into a ‘life of 
Peter' at this point in that it lacks an origins or genealogical formula, among 
other things. In fact, none of the top three major characters in Acts are intro- 
duced in this way. Consider the five character introductions for the top three 
subjects in Acts provided by Adams.?? These can be compared with ten that 
we find in the collected biographies of Plutarch (5 lives) and Diogenes (5 lives). 


TABLE 4.2 Narrative character introductions in Acts, Plutarch, and Diogenes 


Acts Plutarch, Parallel Lives Diogenes Laértius, Lives 
Peter w/ Disciples (1:15): Alexander (Alex. 2.1): Pittacus (Vit. Phil. 1.74): 
Kal ¿v tats nuepats tadtog AAé£avópog bt tH yevet Tp d¢ IItrraxos Yppasdstov 
&voto tatc Hérpog ¿v uécto x&v Tratpos Lev Hy Hpooce(8vc MotiAnvatos. gnoi dé Aoüptc 
aSerpav einev. and TOV 
Kapdwvou rpóc 8€ ucpóc natépa avtod Opdxa elvat. 
Aloxldyg and NeomtoAégou, obtos 
TOV peta TAV Adxaiov Yevópevoc 
TAVV NETIOTEVÉVWV EoTl. GE qv MéAeyypov 
Barnabas (Acts 4:36): Theseus (Thes. 3.1): Cleobulus (Vit. Phil. 1.89): 
Twong dé 6 emixAnfels Onoéwe TO nev natpov yeves KAsóffouAog Edayópov 
Bapvaflág elc 'Epex0£o xoi tod¢ Alv8toc, 
ATÒ TAV dmootóAoy 6 TEPWTOUG wç dé Aodpic, Kap: éviot dé cic 
&ctty ueOepuyvevóptevov vlóc avtdoxbovac dvyxeEl, TH ð “Hoaxréa &votpépety tò yévoc 
TapaxAycews, Aevitys, yytp@w Terortdys fv. avtov: 


Kumptos TA yévet 


Saul/Paul alone (Acts 9:1): Cato Minor (Cat. Min. 1.1): Periander (Vit. Phil. 1.94) 
'O dé XaüAog ett éunvéov Kátwvi 8 Tò bev yévoç deyyv Tlepiavdpos Kupéňov 
Grec emrpavelag Aae xai SdEn¢ KopívOtoc 
xoi povov elc voc LabyTds Tod ATÒ ano Tod t&v “Hpaxresav 
xuplou, mpoceAOwv TH doytepel — ToO Mpome&nmov Kdtwvoc... yevous. 


33 Adams, Genre, 130-31. 
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TABLE 4.2 Narrative character introductions in Acts, Plutarch, and Diogenes (cont.) 


Acts Plutarch, Parallel Lives Diogenes Laértius, Lives 
Peter alone (Acts 9:32): Cato Major (Cat. Maj. 11): Anacharsis (Vit. Phil. 1.101) 
"Eyévero dé IIérpov Stepyouevov Mápxw 8£ Kátwví qotctv amd Aváyapatg ó Zxúðnç Pvovpou 
Stak Tavtwv xorceAOetv xor TOS Todorov tò yévoç elvat... pev Ñv vióç, à85A óc dé 
TOÙÇ AYİOVÇ Tobs xo'voucoüvrac Kadovida tod Zxvððv 
A080. Bacthéws, unTtpòs òè 
“EMyvidoc- 816 xoi StyAwtto¢ 
Tiv. 
Paul and Barnabas (Acts 11:27): Brutus (Brut. 1.1): Phaedo (Vit. Phil. 2.105) 
"Ev tavta 8 Tals NUEpatc Mápxov 8& Boovtou mpdyoves Paidwv 'HAsloc, tv 
xot íjA9ov amd ‘TepocoAtpwv Tiv 'Ioovtoc Bpodtos... sUTATPLSOYV, cuvedAo TH 
TOY TAL elc AVTLOYELAY ... maria 


xai jvayxáoðn aca én’ 
oba/uorcoc: 


The genealogical or origins formulas at the transitions into a new life tend 
to involve at the very least the subject of the biography as a head term, fol- 
lowed by a genitive indicating origins—usually the first word of the narrative 
body. As we noted in chapter 3, Diogenes consistently employs this form. Take, 
for example, the biography of Solon, son of Execestides: XóA«v 'E£nxecvíóou 
(Diogenes Laërtius, Vit. Phil. 1.45). Or the life of Myson: Micwv Utpvpwvos 
(Diogenes Laërtius, Vit. Phil 1106) or Arcesilaus: Apxec(Aooc Xe00ov0 (Diogenes 
Laértius, Vit. Phil. 4.28). This structure often indicates a son-father relation but 
can indicate where person is from or their connection to a particular philo- 
sophical school or political movement. For example, Chilon's life opens not 
only with the name of his father but also with his place of origins in the appo- 
sitional chain (Laodicea): Xthwv Aayayytov Aoxce8opóvotc (Diogenes Laërtius, 
Vit. Phil. 1106; see also Diogenes Laértius, Vit. Phil. 1.74, 82; 2.60; passim). In 
addition, we often discover clusters of words for family or kinship terms, as 
Louw and Nida label it.?* Variations of yévoç are most frequent, but we also find 
uNtpds, MatpdG, vióc, &SeA@os, and so on, tightly clustered at the openings (but 
after the preface/prologue) of a life. Temporal deictic markers also seem fre- 
quent, helping locate the subject in a prior time (i.e., in relation to his origins). 


34  L&N,rno. 
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Even small texts like Phaedo employ this highly standardized transition. 
Cebes, the smallest life, opens with an origins formula, with almost no addi- 
tional information beyond this. The entire life—in full—is as follows: 


Kéfyc ó vj Bottog- xai tobtov pepovtat SicAoyot pete: 
IItva£. 

“EBSouy. 

Ppvviyos. 


DIOGENES LAERTIUS, Vit. Phil. 2.125 


Luke-Acts, by contrast, never introduces characters in this way, even though 
it contains genealogical information in other places (see Chapter 5). Though 
it may use proper names at some of the potential transitions into the narra- 
tive body, it does not introduce the subjects in the distinctively familial way 
of the collected biographies. And even in some instances of continuous (i.e. 
non-segmented) narrative, when disciples of a major teacher are introduced, 
an origins formula is still employed. We see this, for example, in Diogenes’ life 
of Epictetus: 


?*Hv xai ToAdawvos ASyvodwpou Aapipaxyvec, ¿nieh xai pirixdc, we oi mel 
Dirddnudv act. xod ó SadeEkuevos adtov “Epuapyos Ayepóptou MuttAyvatos, 
ave tocpóc MEV TEVTOG, Tas Ò’ dpYds mpocéyov PY TOPIKOIS. 

Vit. Phil. 8.24 


Adams proposes that the opening of Acts, while resembling many of the col- 
lected biographies in important ways, is most like the biographical succession 
history of Diogenes Laértius. He points to the transition from book 3 to book 4 
as indicative of this similarity, in particular: 


Of particular interest is Diogenes Laertius’ opening of book 4, which 
connects the lives of Plato’s disciples with the previous work on Plato 
(book 3) ... Diogenes Laertius dedicated book 3 entirely to discussion of 
Plato’s life, career, and teaching and is now stating that book 4 will trace 
Plato’s disciples. Furthermore, the first two disciples discussed in book 4 
have already been introduced by heading a disciple list in 3.46, bring- 
ing further continuity to this transition, and providing another parallel 
to Luke and Acts ... The prompt shift from Jesus to the disciples, more- 
over, is paralleled in the collected biographies and suggests further genre 
specification.?5 


35 Adams, Genre, 125. 
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But are these transitions as similar as Adams insists? I take Adam's first 


point to be claim about structural similarity. He seeks to establish that both 


Luke-Acts and Diogenes devote a single book to the founding member of a 


sect (Plato/Jesus) and then a subsequent book to the succession of their fol- 


lowers (Platonic philosophers/early Christian disciples). Here, Adams rightly 


emphasizes the recapitulation in both Acts 11-2 and in Vit. Phil. 4.1. But while 


TABLE 4.3 Narrative initiations and commencements in Acts 1 and Diogenes Laértius 
Vit. Phil. 4.1 and 8.1 
Acts 1 Diogenes Laértius, Lives 
Vit. Phil. 4.1 Vit. Phil. 8.1 

Initiation Tov Mev TPHTOVAdyov TA LEV mepi "Eretdy 8€ thv Twvueyy 

(RECAPITULATORY) éxomocpyv nepi IIA&covoc tococva qQuAocoqpíay THY amd 
návtwv, @ Ocdgirc, OV fjv èç td Svvatovyuiv Oadrod xal tods £v tadty 
HpEato °d Incoüc norð ouvayayety, piùonóvwçs — Otecyevoyévouc d&vdpac 
te xol 8i8doxetv, dypt  StetAjoaor tà Aeyópeva dEtordyous SeAnAdOaper, 
As Nmepas evtethdpevog mepi tavdpdc. pepe xai mept THC 
Toig AMoTTOAOIS Std Tradix Gur d oopev 
Tevebmatos &yiov oüc 
&EeA£Eorro dveAY|u pe 
(11-2) 

Commencement Oi èv obv cuveAOóvtec StedeEato ð fic Heke IHoSayópag 
YHoewtwv adtov A&yovtec avtov Laedownmo¢ Mvycceyxou 
(1:6) Evdpupedovtos SaXTVALOYAVGOD, HC 
OR ‘ASyvatos, x&v Lev qo "Eppureroc, Xáuuoc 
Tote bmeotpepav Shuwy Muppwotctos, — Tj, wo Apiotd&evoc, 
sig lepovowAnt ard vldg dé THs aSeA@AS Tupenvds &mó pâs TOV 


dpoug Tod xaxAOULEVOU 
"EAatdvog (112) 

OR 

Kat ¿v tals nugpaic 
TAUTAILG voa cát Térpoc 
£y uécto TOV d'üEA pv 
elmev- Hv te öxAoç 
Svoudtwv Et TO KUTO 
woei Exatov elxoat (1:15) 


ee ; 
avtod IIoovnc. 


wo 


vyowy &c £cyov ASyvator 


Tuppyvous éxBodrovetes. 
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the book-level transitions are similar (as noted in Chapter 3, histories and bi- 
ographies use similar book-level transitions at times), the commencements 
(i.e. transitions into the narrative body) are quite distinctive. 

The transition from book 7 to 8 in Diogenes is interesting in connection 
with Acts since—as Adams observes— both deploy a recapitulation referring 
back to the subject of the prior book. Diogenes' transition into the treatment 
of his next subject with a genealogical formula and Acts does not is perhaps 
more significant, however. The fact that it is unclear where (on the collected 
biography theory) the author of Acts marks the introduction of the first major 
narrative character (or begins the narrative body) provides an initial point of 
variation between Acts and Diogenes. The narrative boundaries are quite clear 
in the latter. And it is not just that the collected biographers, such as Diogenes, 
formally segmented their works (often through the use of very hard boundar- 
ies, such as titles) but that they invariably introduce their characters onto the 
narrative stage at major transitions through the use of a genealogical or origins 
formula (including the transition into the narrative body from a recapitulation 
or preface). As Patricia Cox notes regarding Diogenes: 


[Many] of the individual biographies follow a very standard format: an 
account of the philosopher's ancestry; his education, training, and trav- 
els; his founding of a school; his character, mannerisms, temperament, 
and habits, usually illustrated with antidotes and pithy sayings; impor- 
tant events of his life; description of his death; details of chronology; 
works and doctrines; documents like letters; and addenda.36 


Of course, this is not at all how Acts lays out. None of the three possible transi- 
tions, including the introduction of Peter in 1:15, into the narrative body of Acts 
utilize anything like this nor do the other character introductions.?" 

For his character introduction, the author of Acts emphases Peter's 
speech, not his lineage. While historians often introduce central narrative 
figures in connection with a speech (Brasidas: Thucydides 1.39-40; Pericles: 


36 PM. Cox, Strategies of Representation in Collected Biography: Constructing the Subject 
as Holy’, in T. Hägg, P. Rousseau, and C. Hegel (eds.), Greek Biography and Panegyric in 
Late Antiquity (Berkeley: University of California, 2000), 209-54 (218). 

37  ButIthink Adams wishes to make a second claim as well: the discipleship list in Diogenes 
3.46 of his Lives anticipates the new life introduced in 4.1 in a way that potentially parallels 
the mention of Peter in Acts 1:13 as anticipatory of a ‘life of Peter’, beginning in 115. But a 
few key differences should be stressed here. First, 3.46 is quite some distance from 4.1 with 
book 3 ending at 3.108, not, as in Acts, right at the transition. Second, the anticipatory link 
in Diogenes occurs in the prior book (book 3, at the episode level) and in Luke-Acts (at 
the paragraph or even clauses complex level) within the same book and likely the same 
paragraph, as it sets the scene for the unit that begins with Peter as the speaker (1:15). 
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Thucydides 4:1.2-4; Roman ambassadors: Polybius 2.8), this does not seem to 
be the pattern of the Greco-Roman biographers which prefer a genealogical or 
origins formula. The author does not clearly segment the text according to in- 
dividual lives or sets of lives. The transitions from the initiation to the narrative 
body in ancient biographies could not differ more from what we find in Acts. 

Adams concedes that Acts deviates 'from the typical form of contemporary 
collected biography? due to a range of influences?? resulting (among other 
things) in the adoption of the narrative structure of the Greek history. But 
without the formal segmentation of collected biographical narrative, can we 
really identify a text as a collected biography? Susan Stuart and Patricia Cox 
insist that by definition, the collected biography differs from other narratives 
(e.g. histories) that merely accumulate lives, since the collection, ‘is not con- 
structed by its elements; rather it comes to exist by means of its principle of 
organization’? Although Adams endorses this definition, he still aligns Acts 
with the collected biography on the basis of its accumulated elements (i.e. life 
sketches of Peter, Stephen, Paul, etc.) not the principle of its organization (narra- 
tive segmentation), since Adams grants that the latter is much different. In this 
way, Acts fails to meet the formal criteria for defining the collected biography 
that Adams’ analysis seems to require. 


3 Conclusions 


This chapter explored two frames significant for genre agnation between 
the Greek history and the Bioç—narrative initiations and commencements. 
Histories adopt more concise, panoramic narrative initiations while the gíoc 
implements more detailed, focalized initiations. These can be measured by 
both the length (relative to the size of the work) and scope of the initiations, 
usually realized by a formal preface. Luke and Acts (especially if connected 
to Luke) align most closely with the history relative to this cline. Narrative 
commencements provide another agnation cline for Luke and Acts. Does the 
narrative body initiate as in histories with an event or as in the fio. with a 
participant? This chapter has argued that the commencements in both Luke 
and Acts exhibit event- rather than a participant-oriented transitions into their 
narrative bodies. 


38 Adams, Genre, 212. 

39 Adams, Genre, 211-12. 

40 . Cox, ‘Strategies’, 215 citing S. Stewart, On Longing: Narratives of the Miniature, the Gigantic, 
the Souvenir, the Collection (Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1984), 155. 

41 Adams, Genre, 109, quotes this same passage from Stewart. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Frames II: Self-Identification and Genealogies 


Literary self-identification and genealogies function as two further frames rel- 
evant for genre agnation and Luke-Acts. Many ancient works identify them- 
selves with a particular genre, including most Biot and a limited number of 
histories. These meta-level comments point at the very least to the author’s 
intention to connect their work with a particular literary tradition, even if 
one goes on to argue that they have done so unsuccessfully (e.g. Philo, Life of 
Moses). Genealogies seem to serve divergent roles in Greek historical and bio- 
graphical narrative, occurring at distinct structural positions in the discourse. 
Examining the position of these genealogical traditions in Luke-Acts, then, 
may help further clarify its literary context. 


1 Self-Identification: Biographical vs. Nonbiographical 


Edwards makes the observation that especially in the later periods, biographi- 
cal literature tended to refer to itself as Bioc.! However, he fails to recognize 
that this tends to occur mainly in writings that include a preface, being ab- 
sent when they do not (e.g. Plutarch Caesar; Cicero; Romulus; Philostratus, 
Life of Apollonius). Several Biot and even some histories lack a formal preface. 
Nevertheless, when a preface does occur in a (foc, it tends to include a genre 
attestation or self-identification through ftos-language. Historical prefaces, by 
contrast, lack such an indication, sometimes but not always attesting to writ- 
ing history. 

Historians typically begin their work with a discussion of theoretical con- 
cerns. These prologues tend to use very formalized, elevated Greek language? 
often beginning with a third-person introduction of the historian and his 


1 MJ. Edwards, ‘Biography and Biographic’, in M.J. Edwards and Simon Swain (eds.), Portraits: 
Biographical Representation in the Greek and Latin Literature of the Roman Empire (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1997), 228-34 (230). 

2 HJ. Cadbury, ‘Commentary on the Preface of Luke, in FJ. Foakes-Jackson and K. Lake 
(eds.), The Beginnings of Christianity (5 vols.; London: Macmillan, 1922-1933), 1:489—510; 
WC. van Unnik, ‘Remarks on the Purpose of Luke's Historical Writing (Luke 11—4), in W.C. 
van Unnik, Sparsa Collecta: The Collected Essays of W.C. van Unnik (Leiden: Brill, 1973), 6-15 
(7); LH. Marshall, Luke: Historian and Theologian (Exeter: Paternoster, 1970), 37-38. 
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origins (Herodotus 1.1; Thucydides 1.1).3 They regularly include a discussion of 
various sources and prior histories (Thucydides 1.21-22; Josephus, Ant. 1115-26). 
Often, there is a statement of the intention for why the historian composes 
the specific history (Herodotus 1.1; Thucydides 1.1-3; Josephus, Ant. 11-4) or 
an outline of the various events and persons that the history will document 
(Xenophon, Hell. 1.1; Appian, Bell. Civ. 1.6; Josephus, Ant. 1114). And biographi- 
cal prefaces actually share many of these features in common. One structure, 
however, that does seem to clearly distinguish a biographical from a historical 
preface involves the tendency of the former to describe the ensuing work as a 
Btog or collection of Bior. Histories will often (but not invariably, e.g. Xenophon, 
Anab. 1.1; Hell. 11) indicate that they write totopia (e.g. Herodotus 1.1; Arrian, 
Anab. 1.5; Appian, Hist. rom. 13; Josephus Ant. 1.1) but they certainly lack any 
indication that they are writing a biographical account. So, although some his- 
tories contain the Greek word fíoc (‘life’) within their prefaces (e.g. Xenophon, 
Anab. 13; Diodorus Siculus 1.1), they do not designate themselves as such. 

Many Biot do not have a preface, but begin immediately with an origins or 
genealogical statement (see below). Of those that do have a preface, however, 
Bioç language is typically used to indicate the type of work that the author 
composes. The feature is not strongly codified in the biographical predeces- 
sors. Xenophon’s Cyropaedia does not contain it. Isocrates uses tod Btov in 
Evag. 3 but not as a self-designation for the work. Philo adopts it for his Life of 
Moses (1.1). Plutarch's Caesar, Cicero, and Romulus do not employ the language, 
but each of these books share in common being the second volume of one of 
Plutarch's Parallel Lives. Each of these sets includes a preface for the set located 
at the beginning of the first life Plutarch documents and describe their work 
with B(oc language, in the case of all three pairs: Alexander (3x), Demosthenes 
(1x), and Theseus (1x). Plutarch follows this pattern in several other of his Biot 
as well (e.g. Plutarch, Aem. 1.1-3; Ara. 1.2-3; Cim. 2.3). Diogenes describes his 
work in terms of B(oc within the preface to his Lives and Lucian's Biot likewise 
continue this pattern (e.g. Lucian, Alex. 1-2; Dem. 1). 


11 Self-Identification in the Gospels with Special Reference to Luke 
Many histories indicated their genre in the preface but this was by no means 
consistent. The Greek iol, by contrast, do tend to self-identify in this way. 


3 Cf. L. Alexander, The Preface to Luke’s Gospel (SN TSMS 79; Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1993), 26-27. However, cf. the preface in Josephus, Ag. Ap. 11-2, which uses the first 
person. It also includes a dedication, another of Alexander's features that historical pref- 
aces apparently lack. Cf. J.R. Martin and D. Rose, Genre Relations: Mapping Culture (London: 
Equinox, 2008), 103—105, for the typical third-person orientation of historical discourse. 
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Edwards emphasizes the self-attestation of a piece of literature to being a bio- 
graphical work as a significant factor in determining whether a work is indeed 
a Bloc, but this only applies to the preface. His exclusion of the non-canonical 
Gospels on this basis, therefore, seems unwarranted.* Many individual Bio. do 
not have a preface, which is where this self-attestation typically occurs, and 
often in the case of a Plutarchian pair of Biot, for example, only the first ioc 
has a preface and the second generally commences with a genealogical state- 
ment, and only rarely includes a self-attestation (indicating that the document 
is a Bioc) (but see Plutarch, Cic. 1.3). Therefore, since Biot that lacked a formal 
preface often did not include a literary self-identification, this should not—on 
its own—be used to distance the non-Lukan Gospels from the tos. 

But what about Luke? In contrast to the other canonical Gospels, Luke 
does include a preface, as with many ancient tot. And this is precisely where 
self-identification so persistently occurs within the biographical tradition. 
Therefore, if Luke’s Gospel is a Bios, we should expect him to mention this in 
his preface. So that Luke's Gospel does include a preface but does not employ 
biographical language within the preface as a literary self-designation further 
distinguishes Luke's Gospel from the iot of the ancient world.5 


12 Self-Identification in Acts 

The criterion of self-identification applies only to the preface of historical 
and biographical works. If Acts continues a two-volume set, Luke's failure to 
self-identify as Biog in Luke 11—4 has implications not only for the genre of the 
Gospel but for Acts as well. Biographical recapitulations do not tend to include 
Bíoc language (e.g. Diogenes Laërtius, Vit. Phil. 4.1; 81) but as noted above, bio- 
graphical prefaces do. So, if the preface of Luke provides the preface for both 
volumes, with Acts 11-2 serving as the recapitulation, then the lack of bio- 
graphical language in Luke 11-4 counts as evidence against the biographical 
nature of Acts as well.® 


4 Edwards, Biography; 230. 

5 Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 1.79, responds to my use of this criterion in my Achtemeier 
paper by stating that Luke's failure to use biographical language allows for it to be any other 
genre, including tragedy, arguing on this basis that the criterion is useless for affirming that 
Luke is a history. The point, however, is not that the criterion establishes Luke as a history but 
that it differentiates it from the iot in the ancient world that employed a preface. 

6 On further parallels between the recapitulation and the historical tradition, see C. Keener, 
Acts: An Exegetical Commentary (4 vols.; Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2012-2015), 646—50. 
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2 Genealogies: Staged vs. Embedded 


Genealogies have a storied history in the composition of the encomium, one 
of the principle genres from which the Greek ioc develops. Many of the an- 
cient rhetorical exercises discuss the guidelines for stating a ‘person’s origins’. 
Aphthonius says that the encomiumist must ‘construct a prooimion appropri- 
ate to the subject; then [they] will state a person's origins, which you will divide 
into nation, homeland, ancestors, parents; then upbringing, which [they] will 
divide into habits and acquired skill’ (Progymn. 8; trans. Kennedy; see also, for 
the same idea: Aelius Theon, Progymn. 9; Hermogenes, Progymn. 7; Nicolaus, 
Progymn. 57-58; Libanius, Encom. 1-5). So in the rhetorical handbooks, not 
only is the genealogy seemingly regulated but so is its position in the mac- 
rostructure of the discourse—it occurs directly after the prooimion (which 
would become the preface in the biographical tradition) at the transition into 
the narrative body. 

Since tot tend to focus on individuals or entities, we discover family tradi- 
tion for the subject of their work among the first information in the body of 
their narrative. Since histories are more activity or event focused, they too con- 
tain family traditions, but these are usually introduced later in the discourse 
with the introduction of a significant participant. In this sense family tradition 
or genealogies can be embedded (history) or staged (the ioc) within the narra- 
tive. As Aimable Twagilimana notes, 


‘Staging’ is the property of the whole text, a macro-structuring phenom- 
enon that assumes coherence and continuity of senses over text. Staging 
supposes a continuous process towards an end, but different steps must 
corroborate the ultimate goal. Clements defines it as ‘a dimension of 
prose structure which identifies the relative prominence given to various 
segments of prose discourse’.” 


George Brown and Gillian Yule extend this to include rhetorical devices of prose 
discourse as well? In this way, the biographical positioning of genealogical in- 
formation at the beginning of the narrative provides a staging device relative to 
ancient histories, which embed this information more deeply in the narrative? 


7 A. Twagilimana, Race and Gender in the Making of an African American Literary Tradition 
(Oxford: Taylor and Francis, 2016), 70. 

8 G. Brown and G. Yule, Discourse Analysis (CTL; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1983), 134- 

9 Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 1.79 seems to grant this criterion, noting that it results from 
the biographical focus of ancient histories. But Burridge's remarks say nothing about the fact 
that Biot and history differ in their narrative placements of family tradition. 
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24 Embedded Genealogies in the Greek History 

Histories contain genealogical information!? about the participants in their 
histories!! but in light of their activity focus and generic participant structure, 
they donottendto occurin the programmatic narrative frame (inthis sense, fam- 
ily tradition is not staged in the narrative).? Dionysius of Halicarnassus views 


10 They also often competed with the prior genealogists that went before them, e.g. 
Herodotus, 2.143.1-4; 5.36.2; 6.137.1; Josephus, Ant. 1.108, 159. 

11 Greek history emerged in close relationship with the transmission of family tradition, es- 
pecially in ancient Athens. Family tradition appears to have originally been transmitted in 
the form of speeches, which then provided tradition for later historians to draw upon. We 
discover family tradition, especially from the elite, preserved in fifth- and fourth-century 
rhetoric as family members (usually from the aristocracy) would deliver addresses to the 
people (the demos) through defense speeches in an attempt to move the hearers in favor- 
able direction toward a particular family and/or its ancestry when it had been called into 
question. These defenses would often function as a response to the accusations of other 
orators about themselves or their families and can sometimes embody both polis and 
family tradition. For example, Lysias (26.21) responds to the criticisms of Thrasybulus by 
reckoning the role of his ancestors in the city, insisting that ‘concerning myself or my 
father or my ancestors he will have nothing to allege that points to hatred of the peo- 
ple ... or that my father did either, since he died while holding command in Sicily, long 
before those seditions’. Beyond these kinds of defense orations, family traditions remain 
limited to a small amount of poetry about various aristocratic families and the—even 
less helpful—tombstone inscriptions but these written traditions often contain legend- 
ary elements reaching far into the mythic past and by no means seem to be considered 
the primary vehicles for transmitting the tradition. On this, see R. Thomas, Literacy and 
Orality in Ancient Greece (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992), passim. Family 
tradition transmitted orally could include a number of elements. An account of a family’s 
origins was not uncommon (e.g. Herodotus 5.57). Speeches often refer to accomplish- 
ments in the games by particular members of a family’s ancestry that brought honor to a 
city. Demosthenes, for example, calls for the jury to ‘remember’ (&vapvnoðévteç) his grand- 
father Epichares who ‘was victor in the foot-race for boys at Olympia and won a crown for 
the city, and enjoyed good report among your ancestors as long as he lived’ (Demosthenes 
58.66; cf. also Isocrates 16.25). A memory then embedded within the Athenian society is 
called to mind and transmitted here in the form of oration before the jury, assuming a 
knowledge of such tradition on the part of the hearers. Other speeches highlight the em- 
bassy services of particular families. Xenophon (Hell. 7.3.4), for instance, records a speech 
of Callias, elevating the glory of his ancestors who were chosen by the Athenians to bring 
peace (see also Plato, Charm. 158a). Victories in war were also featured as a significant 
element of tradition transmitted in Athenian oratory (e.g. Isocrates 5.41; Demosthenes 
40.25; 44.9). Lists of lack of family achievements also work their way into Athenian ora- 
tory when criticizing a family. Demosthenes (14.282), for example, asks (rhetorically) of 
Aeschines his family: ‘Has the state ever had to thank any one of them in the whole course 
of his life for so much as a horse, or a war-galley, or a military expedition, or a chorus, or 
any public service, assessed contribution, or free gift, or for any deed of valor or any ben- 
efit whatsoever?’ 

12 On this terminology, see J.E. Grimes, The Thread of Discourse (JLSM 207; The Hague: 
Mouton, 1975), 323; Brown and Yule, Discourse, 134. 
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the insertion of a genealogy as something that 'interpret[s] the narration that 
follows’ (BotAopan ... £rtetYjooc Tov &Efc Adyov) (Rom. ant. 4.6.1)—nevertheless, 
he sees this material as useful for historical purposes and therefore includes a 
genealogy of Tarquinius in his Roman Antiquities. Genealogies in the historians 
were, therefore, typically embedded somewhere within the interior structure of 
the narrative rather than staged!? in the programmatic introductory material 
for the entire work (i.e. the preface) or for the body of the narrative (i.e. the 
commencement). They were viewed as parenthetical information rather than 
a literary structure that helped develop the narrative. For example, Herodotus’s 
first piece of family tradition outside of merely specifying the father-relation 
for the purpose of identification (e.g. Alexandrus, son of Priam, Herodotus 
1.3.1) is found in his record of the genealogy of Cambyses at the introduction of 
book 2 (cf. also Herodotus 3.2.1 for a conflicting genealogy), who will become 
a significant figure throughout his history. He also includes family tradition 
for the Gephyraioi (Herodotus 5.57), and then refutes their version of their 
origins. Thucydides only use the father-relation to identify a person, for the 
most part avoiding full genealogies. Similarly, in Polybius, genealogical infor- 
mation appears for the most part limited to identification of a figure through 
the naming of his father. Xenophon's Hellenica includes a very brief genealogi- 
cal (two generations) description of Autoboesaces and Mitraeus, although not 
until Hell 23.8, but a much fuller genealogy occurs in Hell. 6.3.2, indicating 
the lineage of Callias. Likewise, Josephus rewrites the genealogy from Jared to 
Adam, but locates it well after the transition into the narrative body (Ant. 1.63). 
In Civil Wars, Appian's first piece of family tradition occurs at the end of chap- 
ter 2 of his first book with a brief genealogy of Gracchus (Bel. civ. 137). The 
only exception to this I have found is in Xenophon, Anabasis, which leads 
with a brief genealogy for Cyrus (Anab. 11).5 Histories, then, often include 


13 Polybius 91 seems to relegate discussion of genealogies to an older style of historical writ- 
ing (6 yeveaAoyixoc vpónoc; Polybius 9.1.4), suited for the ‘curious reader’ and he tends away 
from this style so that he can maintain a focus on ‘actions’ (tàç npd£etc) (Polybius 9.1.6). 
This further lends itself to the view that historians, by Polybius's time, tended to under- 
stand genealogies as somewhat of an interruption to their style. This may be due to the 
ancient perception that genealogies frequently contained much legendary traditions— 
thus Polybius groups it with mythologies (Polybius 9.1.1-4; on this suspicion, see Sextus 
Empiricus, Adv. gramm. 1.25; Plato, Thea. 155d, 174e175b). 

14 Diodorus Siculus 4.57, after recording the ‘deeds of Heracles’ then details the deeds of his 
sons. 

15 Anabasis begins with details regarding the lineage of Cyrus, though it is not quite as for- 
malized as what we find in Plutarch or Diogenes Laértius: 'Darius and Parysatis had two 
sons born to them, of whom the elder was Artaxerxes and the younger Cyrus’ (Anab. 11). 
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genealogies!6 but they do not tend to initiate the body of their narrative with 
a genealogical formula or piece of family tradition but rather embed it deep- 
ly within the narrative." Such embedding likely results from the generalized 
rather than specified orientation of the narrative. Since histories are broadly 
concerned with activity rather than entity based topical sequences, they tend 
to avoid bringing family tradition onto the stage of the narrative body. 


2.2 Staged Genealogies in the Bios 
Many of the Biot in the ancient world constitute part of a set of Blot. Ancient 
biographers tended to think of their Bio! in relation to the lives of other signifi- 
cant figures, leading to various groupings. Often, a group of Biot will contain a 
preface but after the preface, the individual f(oc usually begins with a genea- 
logical formula or a statement of origins of some other type (e.g. citizenship, 
philosophical school, etc.). Individual Biot follow the same pattern (e.g. Tacitus, 
Agr. 1.4; Lucian, Dem. 3; Philostratus, Vit. Apoll. 1.1). 

Certain predecessors of the Greco-Roman fiog share in common the lack of 
a formal preface, including a statement of genealogical origins. Since Isocrates’ 
Evagoras functions as a praise speech rather than a formal biography, it fails 
to exhibit many formal features of the Bioç genre. Although it certainly entails 
literary innovation in departing from the then popular poetic encomium (cf. 
Isocrates, Evag. 8), using a prose form encomium, in praising King Evagoras for 
his deeds, it is still far from constituting an ancient toc, in the formal sense 
of that description. One of the significant formal elements that it lacks is the 
biographical preface.? Nevertheless, after a preamble on the nature of his 
task, Isocrates does begin the body of his eulogy with genealogical informa- 


16 As discussed in chapter 2, 'genealogy' was one of the earliest forms of ancient Greek 
history. Thomas, Literacy, 155, passim, marks the establishment of genealogies as the 
‘intrusion of writing’ into oral history. Hecataeus's Genealogies is of course the most well- 
known, but we have evidence of other genealogies as well (e.g. Pherecydes FGH 3 F 2, F 59; 
Hellanicus FGH 223a F24). Thomas, Literacy, 161, argues that these genealogical traditions 
were shared by Herodotus but were preserved with major discrepancies. 

17 We see this in the fragmentary historians as well. We do not have the introductory mate- 
rial for these histories so we do not know where the family tradition included in their 
works occurred in the body of the history. Ephorus records family traditions about the 
Nomad Scythians (Strabo 7.3.9 - F 42). Ephorus in fact represents the 'genealogical 
style’ (6 yeveañoyıxòç tTpóroç), according to Polybius (9.1.4). Theopompus relates the fam- 
ily tradition of Dionysius the Younger, indicating a lineage of drunkenness and tyranny 
(Athenaeus, 10.435d = F 283a; Aelian, Var. hist. 6.12 = F 283b). 

18 R.A. Burridge, What are the Gospels? A Comparison with Graeco-Roman Biography (2nd 
ed.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2004; org. 1992), 130, attempts to sidestep this difficulty by 
noting that the speech includes a statement of intentionality but this hardly aligns it with 
later biographical prefaces. 
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tion regarding the King (Isocrates, Evag. 12). Satyrus' Euripides is fragmentary, 
so we do not possess the beginning of this work. Xenophon's Cyropaedia, al- 
though it contains a preface, begins a bit differently than later Biot. He opens 
with a description of the instability that occurs in political structures as a 
natural consequence of ruling, but insists that Cyrus was nevertheless up to 
the task (Cyr. 11-6). In Cyr. 2.1, however, we arrive at what would later become 
standardized ways of beginning a biography, with a genealogical statement. In 
Philo's Life of Moses, we may notice the beginnings of a crystallization of the 
form (though again, Philo is not posited as a major influence in the biographi- 
cal tradition, just a reflection of it). After the preface Philo states: ‘Moses was 
by birth a Hebrew, but he was born, and brought up, and educated in Egypt 
(Philo, Mos. 1.5). So in Isocrates, Xenophon, and especially Philo, we can begin 
to see the codification of this feature. 

Plutarch's Parallel Lives are among the collected Biot of the ancient world so 
that each collection of parallel Greek and Roman Biot often has its own pref- 
ace, preceding the individual Qíot contained within the collection. So, we will 
want to examine the individual Biot themselves and how these texts initiate in 
order to draw proper comparisons with Gospel prologues. When we examine 
the introductions in Plutarch, we find a very distinct pattern in each Bios. They 
begin tracing of the lineage (yévoc) of their biographical subject. Alexander's 
biography first traces his father's ancestry back to Heracles through Caranus 
and then locates his mother as a descendant of Aeacus through Neoptolemus 
(Plutarch, Alex. 2.1). Plutarch's Caesar starts with a discussion of Caesar's fam- 
ily, but traces Caesar's wife's lineage and provides details about Caesar's fa- 
ther's sister as well as his cousin. Demosthenes begins the collection of parallel 
lives devoted to Demosthenes and Cicero. The first three chapters introduce 
the collection and Dem. 4 begins the portion on Demosthenes himself. As with 
Alexander, Plutarch begins his Bioç of Demosthenes with an account first of his 
father's ancestry and then of his mother's (Plutarch, Dem. 4.1). Similarly, Cicero 
begins with the biographical subject's mother and then proceeds to his father's 
lineage (Plutarch, Cic. 1.1). After introducing the Theseus-Romulus set of lives, 
Plutarch's Theseus begins with the heritage of Theseus' father and mother and 
then goes on to provide information regarding his grandfather and daughters 
(Thes. 31). Romulus provides the only exception to this pattern. Instead of 
going straight into Romulus's genealogy, Plutarch begins with the debate over 
the naming of Rome and its relation to Roma who turns out to be relevant to 
Romulus’s lineage, a topic Plutarch turns to directly in chapter 2. 

Diogenes Laértius opens his collection with a preface regarding other sourc- 
es on his topic and various other methodological concerns. However, his lives of 
the individual philosophers themselves share in common a persistent feature: 
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initiation of the Bíoc with genealogical remarks or a statement of origins. These 
take on a more formulaic expression than what we discover even in Plutarch’s 
Lives, with each foc essentially beginning with an identification of the phi- 
losopher's father in the form of a genitive modifier for the biographical sub- 
ject in the head term slot.!? So for the biography of Solon, son of Execestides: 
LoAwv 'EEyxeoxí8ou (Diogenes Laërtius, Vit. Phil. 1.45). Similarly, the biography 
of Myson: Micwv Xtpůpwvoç (Diogenes Laërtius, Vit. Phil. 1106); the biography 
of Arcesilaus: Apxec(Aooc Xe000v (Diogenes Laërtius, Vit. Phil. 4.28). In both the 
case of Plutarch and Diogenes Laértius, biographical openings tend to follow a 
very formalized pattern, beginning with genealogical remarks about their sub- 
jects as the very first topic addressed in the body of the ioc. By the first cen- 
tury, this seems to be one of the most pervasive (i.e. strongly codified) features 
of the genre, both in the Greek and Roman traditions of biography writing.?° 
Typically, the narrative structure of a Qíoc after the genealogy is quite con- 
sistent and straightforward. If the biographer includes a birth narrative for the 
biographical subject that it reports, it consistently follows the genealogy, po- 
sitioned on the stage of the narrative body (see Plutarch, Alex. 3.2; Cic. 2.1; 
Rom. 3.3; Thes. 3.3-44; Tacitus, Agr. 4.1; Suetonius, Aug. 5.1; Tib. 5.1; Cal. 8.1; 
Ner. 6.1; Gal. 4.1; Art. 1.1; Oth. 2.1%). Nevertheless, several Biot do not include a 
birth narrative, often picking up the story somewhere in the subject’s youth 


19 The main set of exceptions to this revolve around the account of various Peripatetics and 
those from other schools in Diogenes Laërtius, Vit. Phil. 2.65-125; 4.1-6. When Diogenes, 
in general, takes special interest in the development of the various philosophical schools 
he tends away from genealogical formulas to initiate the biography and focuses on the 
citizenship of the philosopher instead. Or in other cases, he will combine the two types of 
preface formulas, incorporating both ancestral information and national or philosophi- 
cal heritage. Cf. Life of Secundus the Philosopher 13, which begins by stating Secundus's 
philosophical heritage as a Pythagorean. Apparently, he was separated from his mother at 
birth and reunited later, a fact that may have led the author to begin with philosophical 
rather than genetic origins. 

20 See also, for example, Vit. Aes. 1; Vit. Arist. 1; Vit. Eur. 1-2; Vit. Pind. 1; Vit. Soph. 1; Athanasius, 
Vit. Ant. 1; Diogenes Laértius, Vit. Phil. 1.22, 68, 74, 82, 89, 94, 101, 106, 109, 116; 2.1, 3, 6, 16, 
18, 48, 60, 65, 105, 125; 3.1; 4.1, 6, 16, 21, 28, 46, 62; 5.1, 36, 58, 65, 75, 86; 6.1, 20, 85, 94; 7.1, 
167, 168, 179; 8.1, 51-53, 78, 79, 86; 9.1, 18, 21, 24, 25, 34, 50, 57, 61; 10.1; Iamblichus, Pyth. 2.1; 
Plutarch, Lyc. 1.1-2.1; Num. 1.1—4; Pub. 1.1-3; Ps.-Herodotus, Vit. Hom. 1; Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. 
1-2; Soranus, Vit. Hip. 1; Tacitus, Agr. 4; Suetonius, Aug. 1-5; Tib. 1-5; Cal. 1-7; Cla. 11-6; Ner. 
1-5; Gal. 1-3; Oth. 11—3; Vit. 11-34; Ves. 11-4; Tit. 13; Dom. 13; Nepos, Mel. 1.1; Them. 1.1; Aris. 
1.1; Paus. 1; Cim. 1.1; Alc. 1a; Thr. 1.1; Dio. 13, and so on; Jerome, Vir. ill. 1.1; 2.1; 4.1; 5.1; 7.1; 8.13 
and so on—Jerome, in general, tends to include genealogical tradition at the beginning of 
his life, but clearly in many cases this information was not available to him. 

21 As can be seen from this list of Suetonius’s lives, the birth narrative after the genealogy 
was a persistent literary feature for him. See also Suetonius, Ver. 3.2; Ves. 2.1; Tit. 1.1. 
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(e.g. Plutarch, Cea. 1.2; Dem. 4.1—2;?? Diogenes Laërtius, Vit. Phil3 1.22-23, 45- 
46; 51-2; Lucian, Dem. 37^). 


2.3 Genealogies in the Gospels with Special Reference to Luke 
The location of Jesus' family tradition in Luke's narrative facilities genre iden- 
tification in some fairly significant ways, while also resolving interpretive enig- 
mas involving Luke's genealogy with historiographic evidence overlooked by 
prior scholarship. Unlike Matthew (1:1-17), Mark (13), and John (11-4) (see 
below), who begin their narratives with a genealogy or statement of Jesus' ori- 
gins, Luke does not introduce Jesus' family tradition until 3:23-38. 

The distinction between staged/embedded family tradition represents 
a persistent and fundamental difference between the Greek history and the 
Btog.25 The historians distinguish themselves from the biographers of antiq- 
uity in deploying genealogies that interrupt the narrative. As Dionysius locates 
the genealogy of Tarquinius at an intrusive point within his history (Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, Ant. 4.6.1), several commentators read Luke's genealogy of 


22 Here, after the genealogical formula, Plutarch picks up the story with Demosthenes at 
age 7: Demosthenes, the father of Demosthenes, belonged to the better class of citizens, 
as Theopompus tells us, and was surnamed Cutler, because he had a large factory and 
slaves who were skilled workmen in this business. But as for what Aeschines the orator 
says of the mother of Demosthenes, namely, that she was a daughter of one Gylon, who 
was banished from the city on a charge of treason, and of a barbarian woman, I cannot 
say whether he speaks truly, or is uttering slander and lies. However, at the age of seven, 
Demosthenes was left by his father in affluence, since the total value of his estate fell little 
short of fifteen talents; but he was wronged by his guardians, who appropriated some 
of his property to their own uses and neglected the rest, so that even his teachers were 
deprived of their pay’. 

23 Diogenes Laërtius, in general, seems more concerned with a citizen's and a philosopher's 
early education and so does not include birth narratives in his Biot. 

24  Aswithseveral of the philosophers that Diogenes Laërtius write a Bioç for, Lucian picks up 
Demonax's story with his education rather than his birth. 

25 Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 141, recognizes this feature: ‘Most Biot begin with a men- 
tion of the subject's ancestry and heritage, his family, or his land or city. Isocrates has 
a long section on the nobility of Evagoras' ancestry, tracing it back to Zeus and down 
through the Trojan War hero, Teucer (chapters 12-20). Xenophon also praises Agesilaus’ 
ancestry (back to Heracles), his royal family and the greatness of his country, Sparta 
(1.2-4). Nepos’ opening sentence tells us that Atticus was born of the most ancient 
Roman stock (“ab origine ultima stirpis Romanae generates"), whereas Philo comments 
that Moses was a Chaldean by ancestry (Mcvocfjc yévoc uév eott XaASdatoc), but born and 
raised in Egypt (Moses 1.5). However, he fails to note that Luke's Gospel does not begin 
this way and this feature aligns it more closely with ancient historical conventions. While 
Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 201, recognizes that ' Matthew and Luke include genealo- 
gies tracing Jesus’ descent back to Abraham (Matt. 1:217) or to Adam (Luke 3:23-38), but 
he overlooks the literary impact of the differing placement of the two genealogies. 
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Jesus as a narrative ‘interruption’.2® According to Mark Strauss, the reason 
Matthew stages and Luke embeds his genealogy so deeply within the narra- 
tive ‘is uncertain?" Scholars typically account for this apparent imposition of 
genealogical tradition through Lukan redaction of Mark's narrative structure. 
Joseph Fitzmyer represents this view when he says, ‘it is clear that Luke is in- 
serting a genealogy of Jesus into the otherwise Marcan framework— between 
the Marcan episodes of Jesus’ baptism and temptation in the desert"? But this 
really does not solve the problem of placing the genealogy so late in the nar- 
rative. Scholars remain perplexed as to why Luke would choose to insert the 
genealogy”? so far along in the story.?9 


26 E.g. F. Schleiermacher, A Critical Essay on the Gospel of St. Luke (London: John Taylor, 1825), 
54-55; LH. Marshall, The Gospel of Luke: A Commentary on the Greek Text (NIGTC; Exeter: 
Paternoster, 1978), 156; J.B. Green, The Gospel of Luke (NICNT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1997), 188. 

27 M.L. Strauss, The Davidic Messiah in Luke-Acts: Promise and Its Fulfillment in Lukan 
Christology (JSNTSup 110; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1995), 209. 

28 J.A. Fitzmyer, Gospel according to Luke I-IX (AB 28; Garden City: Doubleday, 1981), 488. 
Surprisingly, R.E. Brown, The Birth of the Messiah: A Commentary on the Infancy Narratives 
in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke (ABRL; New York: Doubleday, 1993), 84-95, does not 
address this issue though he seeks to compare the genealogies of Matthew and Luke, 
respectively. 

29 =A. Plummer, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel According to St. Luke 
(1cc 42; New York: C. Scribner's Sons, 1910), 101-102, asks and answers the question this 
way: ‘Why does Lk. insert the genealogy here instead of at the beginning of his Gospel? 
It would be only a slight exaggeration to say that this is the beginning of his Gospel, for 
the first three chapters are only introductory. The use of &pxópevoç here implies that the 
Evangelist is now making a fresh start. Two of the three introductory chapters are the his- 
tory of the Forerunner, which Lk. completes in the third chapter before beginning his ac- 
count of the work of the Messiah. Not until Jesus has been anointed by the Spirit does the 
history of the Messiah, i.e. the Anointed One, begin; and His genealogy then becomes of 
importance. In a similar way, the pedigree of Moses is placed, not just before or just after 
the account of his birth (Exod. 2:1 2), where not even the names of his parents are given, 
but just after his public appearance before Pharaoh as the spokesman of Jehovah and the 
leader of Israel (Exod. 6:14-27). Plummer’s solution here begins to get at the event-driven 
framework of the Lukan narrative. As Plummer states, the first three chapters of the Third 
Gospel lay out the several key events significant to understanding not only the life of 
Jesus, but earliest Christian history. This results in the later placement of genealogy on my 
view, but can also, therefore, account for some of the observations made by Plummer. 

30 F.B. Craddock, Luke (Interpretation; Louisville: John Knox, 1990), 52-53, picks up on this 
when he says, "While it is evident that Luke is now following the outlines of Mark, he does 
insert a genealogy between the baptism and the temptation of Jesus. Luke's intention in 
giving the genealogy is not clear, nor is his reason for placing it here’. He suggests as one 
possible solution that 'that Luke's pattern was suggested by the fact that Moses' call and 
ministry are separated by a genealogy in Ex. 6:14-25 (53) and that it brings chapters 1-3 to 
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Our discussion so far seems to suggest a potential literary motivation for 
Luke's placement of the genealogy. Luke locates his genealogical material 
much later in his account of Jesus' deeds, as something of an interruption to 
the narrative?! In embedding rather than staging the genealogy of Jesus, Luke's 
Gospel defies strongly codified biographical conventions for outlining the of 
the life of the subject. The inclusion of embedded genealogical information for 
Jesus, then, aligns the Third Gospel more closely with the historical than the 
biographical tradition. 

In addition to the placement of the genealogy in relation to the preface, 
Luke distinguishes himself from the other Gospels and from ancient Btot in 
the way he relates Jesus' birth to his genealogy within the wider structure of 
his discourse.?? Biot either begin with a genealogy or place it directly after the 
preface (if a preface is included) and then narrate the birth account directly 
after the genealogy, if a birth account is included. Luke, by contrast, provides 
his account of the birth of Jesus prior to the genealogy, another biographical 
convention related to the genealogy that Luke's Gospel resists. There was no 
consistently formalized location for the genealogy and birth narratives in the 
Greek history, and a genealogy could appear after the birth narrative, as it does 
in the birth/genealogy of Tarquinius in Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. 3.46.5 
(birth narrative) and 4.6.1—6 (genealogy). 

In the use and placement of family tradition, Matthew's Gospel seems 
to take the most explicitly biographical form, with a detailed genealogy 


a close by offering several pieces of valuable information: (1) Jesus' age; (2) Jesus' link to 
God through Adam; (3) Jesus' heritage as a true son of Israel (53-54). 

31 Similar to Plummer, Gospel according to St. Luke, 101-02 (see fn 237), F. Bovon, Luke 1: A 
Commentary on the Gospel of Luke 1:1-9:50 (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2002), 
135, sees the motivation for placement stemming from literary strategies in the Hebrew 
Bible: ‘In the Hebrew Bible, genealogies are placed either at the beginning of an account 
(Abraham, Gen 1110—16*), or after a few initial episodes (Moses, Exod 6314-20*). The same 
liberty in composition is evident in Matthew and Luke’. However, this seems to impose an 
otherwise artificial literary framework upon Luke. What other evidence do we have that 
Luke has organized his Gospel according to the literary conventions of the Torah? Perhaps 
we can account for certain mimetic elements here, but the historical explanation seems 
to have more to commend it. 

32 D.E. Aune, ‘Greco-Roman Biography’, in D.E. Aune (ed.), Greco-Roman Literature and the 
New Testament: Selected Forms and Genres (Atlanta, Geo.: Scholars Press, 1988), 107-26 
(122), groups Matthew and Luke together as exhibiting biographical tendencies in docu- 
menting Jesus' family tradition. He says: 'The authors of Matthew and Luke, who have 
more consciously literary concerns than Mark, follow accepted biographical practice by 
prefacing the career of Jesus with accounts of his birth and genealogy. However, as the 
above analysis shows, Luke exhibits specifically non-biographical tendencies in his place- 
ment of Jesus’ genealogy and birth. 
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introducing the narrative. As with the Bios, Matthew begins with a yévectg of 
Jesus Christ who is the viod Aavid viod ABpadu (Matt 1:1).33 Then we come to 
Jesus’ genealogy. A parallel here may be found in Plutarch’s Antonius (1.1, 2): 
‘Antonius, grandfather was that famous orator whom Marius slew because he 
took Sylla’s part. His father was another Antonius surnamed Cretan ... His wife 
was Julia, of the noble house and family of Julius Caesar...’ As with several 
Bion, Matthew places his birth narrative directly after his genealogy of Jesus. 
John provides an account of Jesus' cosmic origins rather than a genealogical 
description (John 1:1-5),34 but the statement of divine origins was not outside 
the purview of Greco-Roman biographical prologues (e.g. Plutarch, Rom. 2.4— 
6; Alex. 2.5-3.1).35 Some manuscripts of Mark include Jesus as vio 0:00 (N! B D 
L W) while others do not (&* © 28.12211 pc sams) and so this may be either a 
scribal attempt to conform Mark to biographical genealogical standards or an 
attempt by Mark to reorient the genealogical formula to display Jesus' super- 
natural origins.?6 The external evidence is slightly in favor of viod 0200 so that 
we can likely trace viod 0200 back to the evangelist, which means there is a pos- 
sibility of at the very least the use of kinship language in the opening line of the 
Gospel and/or perhaps a statement of divine ancestry (cf. Iamblichus, Pyth. 2.1, 
for similar usage). While it is true that a birth account, when it is included, 
always follows the genealogy in Biot, not all ancient fiot included a birth ac- 
count. So, on its own, lack of a birth narrative does not rule decidedly against 
a biographical orientation for John and Mark. Returning to the example of 


33 Cf. Plutarch’s tendency to use a yévoc-formula to introduce family tradition (e.g. Plutarch, 
Alex. 2.1; Thes. 3.1). 

34 Cf. Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 216; A. Kostenberger, ‘The Genre of the Fourth Gospel 
and Greco-Roman Literary Conventions, in S.E. Porter and A.W. Pitts (eds.), Christian 
Origins and Greco-Roman Culture: Social and Literary Contexts for the New Testament 
(TENTS 8; ECHC 1; Leiden: Brill, 2013), 435-62 (245-46). 

35 We may note here especially Philostratus, Vit. Apoll. 1, where the divine origins of 
Apollonius, to the degree that he was said to be god, is documented in the prologue: 'in 
his own case he said that Apollo had come to him acknowledging that he was the god in 
person; and that Athena and the Muses and other gods, whose forms and names men 
did not yet know, had also consorted with him though without making such acknowl- 
edgment* Many, especially in the older form-critical era, made a great deal of the many 
parallels with the life of Jesus and the life of Apollonius of Tyana. See M. Dibelius, From 
Tradition to Gospel (trans. B.E. Woolf; New York: Scribner, 1965; orig. 1919), 83; R. Bultmann, 
The History of the Synoptic Tradition (New York: Harper & Row, 1968), 218-44; M. Smith, 
Jesus the Magician (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1978), 84-91. 

36 Depending upon how we weigh the evidence, this may soften the point in A. Collins, Is 
Mark's Gospel a Life of Jesus? The Question of Genre (Pére Marquette Lecture in Theology; 
Milwaukee: Marquette University, 1990), 28, that most Bíot begin with the ancestry, fol- 
lowed by a birth account, whereas Mark begins his narrative with John the Baptist. 
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Plutarch's Antonius, after the genealogy, Plutarch moves right into the early 
years of Antonius without providing a birth account at all (Plutarch, Anton. 1.2; 
see also Plutarch, Dem. 4.1-2; Diogenes Laërtius, Vit. Phil. 5.1-2; Lucian, Dem. 3). 
Matthew's Gospel aligns with biographical conventions in locating Jesus' birth 
directly after his genealogy. 


2.4 Genealogies in Acts 

In his discussion of the genre of Acts, Stanley Porter notes the significance of 
the genealogy as ‘one of the important precursors of biography’3” He empha- 
sizes the use of speeches, typological descriptions of character, sources, and 
genealogies as features that 'push us to see the Gospels as forms of ancient 
biography, but the book of Acts as well-38 But as we have seen, that ancient 
biographies employ genealogies is not nearly as significant as how or where they 
situate them. 

Acts embeds rather than stages its genealogies. The paucity of staged ge- 
nealogical information at 1:6, 112, and 1:15 (three possibilities for the narrative 
commencement) has already been noted. Further, none of the five proposed 
character introductions for the three most frequent narrative subjects in 
Adam's biographical theory (Paul [56.496], Peter [23.4%], Barnabas [10.396]) 
follow the very standardized staging of the genealogies for their subjects at the 
opening of the life. As a potential exception to this, one might point to Acts 
4:36, which deals briefly with Barnabas: Iwong òè ó &roow0el; Bopvoác có 
THY ATOTTOAWY, 6 EoTIV ueOeppovevópievov vióc MapaxAnoews, Aevitys, Kürptoc TO 
yévet. But though Barnabas is introduced here with a genealogical statement, 
the clause complex occurs in a fairly embedded location in the syntax (not in a 
staged location). It mentions Barnabas as an example of a Christian who con- 
tributed financially to the community. The statement does not seem to occur 
on the stage of a book or episode that begins a life of Barnabas. Acts includes 
other genealogies as well. It records the most family information for Timothy: 
Tpd8eoc, vióc ryovauxóc Toudaiag Tttccfjc, rorcpóc dé “EAAnvos, óc Eaptupetto tno 
TAV ev Abotpols xal Ixoviw dógAqàv (Acts 16:1-2). However, Paul seems to clear- 
ly function as the subject of this unit and Timothy does not make the list of 
Adams of narrative subjects, according to which Acts divides.?? Adams sees 
Acts 16:1-17:5 marking the unit devoted to the narrative subjects ‘Paul and 


37 S.E. Porter, ‘The Genre of Acts and the Ethics of Discourse, in Thomas E. Phillips (ed.), 
Acts and Ethics (NTM 9; Sheffield: Sheffield Phoenix Press, 2005), 1-15 (12). 

38 Porter, “Genre,” 12-13. 

39 S.A. Adams, The Genre of Acts and Collected Biography (SNTSMS 156; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2013), 130-31. 
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Silas/"^we" not Timothy or even Paul with Timothy.^? This, then, marks another 
embedded origins formula (i.e. not staged with the introduction of a biograph- 
ical subject at the beginning of a major book or episode devoted to that sub- 
ject). We also find an embedded genealogy for Sopater in Acts 20:4 (Lwnatpos 
IIóppov Bepotatoc), clearly not a major character in Acts. Paul includes informa- 
tion concerning his own family and origins in Acts 22:3-4 but this material 
embeds in his speech rather than being staged with his narrative subject intro- 
duction in Acts 9 (or even Acts 8, his first mention), for example. 

As with the Third Gospel, Acts uses genealogies but does so in distinctively 
non-biographical ways. The use of genealogies in Acts reflects instead the his- 
toriographic use of embedded genealogies for its narrative characters. 


3 Conclusions 


Literary self-identification and genealogies offer two formal diagnostics for ag- 
nating the Greek history and the Btoc. The failure of Luke or Acts, especially 
in the preface of the Gospel, to identify with the biographical tradition dis- 
tinguishes Luke-Acts from prevailing tendencies among the Biot. The consis- 
tent macrostructural position of family tradition functions as one of the most 
strongly codified features of the Qíoc. By the first century, genealogies occur in 
the opening lines of the work or the narrative body in virtually all cases. In the 
collected biographies of the ancient world, genealogical formulas help support 
formal segmentation, as shown in chapter 3. Not so with Luke or Acts. They 
both deploy genealogies but do so in embedded locations, as in the Greek his- 
tory. Relative to these two frames, then, Luke's literary context seems to align 
more closely with the Greek history than the Bios. 


40 Adams, Genre, 131. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Time Management and Authentication Strategies 


Two further clines address the rhetorical structure of historical and biographi- 
cal narratives: time management and authentication strategies. Time man- 
agement deals with the interior organization of the discourse. How does the 
author arrange his or her timeline? Do they structure it according to large, 
sweeping scenes or around the life-story of an individual (or set of individu- 
als)? Authentication strategy refers to ways an author establishes authority for 
their claims. Ancient authors frequently recruit source citation as one such 
method of authorization but this technique surfaces in distinct ways relative 
to considerations of genre. 


1 Time Management: Episodic Time vs. Field Time 


Martin and Rose drew the important distinction between episodic time, where 
historical narratives tend to be organized around episodic features (geography/ 
nations, events, political regimes, etc.)J—moving more quickly from activity 
sequence to activity sequence—and field time, where biographical narratives 
seem more driven by a portrayal of the life experience of their subject, de- 
veloping slower, more focused narrative.! In other words, biographical (field) 
timelines unfold along the axis of the life of their subjects while historical 
(episodic) timelines unfold along the axis of some much wider organizational 
paradigm (e.g. a war or series of wars, the world's history, etc.). This raises an- 
other possible cline, then, to consider for ancient histories and biographies. 


11 Episodic Time in the Greek History 

The historians consistently arrange their narratives according to episodic time 
in a variety of ways. This includes macrostructural organization around the 
histories of wars or civilizations? origins of cities? the causes of war(s),* acts 


1 J.R. Martin and D. Rose, Genre Relations: Mapping Culture (London: Equinox, 2008), 130133. 

2 Herodotus 1.1; Thucydides 11; Polybius 11; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Rom. Ant. 1.4.1; 
Diodorus, Lib. 1.1—5. 

3 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Rom. Ant. 1.9.1; 1.45.1; 2.1.1. 

4 Herodotus 1.1.2; 3.13; 7.1.1; 9.1.1; Thucydides 8.1.1; Xenophon, Hell. 3111-2. 
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of war(s),5 famines,® temporal sequences,’ the death of a significant narrative 
figure? occurrences,? and great military strategies and/or achievements.!° 

Polybius' structural reflections on the organizing principles driving the con- 
struction of his narrative in book 1 are telling: 


In the previous book, I have described how the Romans, having subdued 
all Italy, began to aim at foreign dominion; how they crossed to Sicily, and 
the reasons of the war which they entered into against the Carthaginians 
for the possession of that island. Next, I stated at what period they 
began the formation of a navy; and what befell both the one side and 
the other up to the end of the war; the consequence of which was that 
the Carthaginians entirely evacuated Sicily, and the Romans took pos- 
session of the whole island, except such parts as were still under the 
rule of Hiero. Following these events, I endeavored to describe how the 
mutiny of the mercenaries against Carthage, in what is called the Libyan 
War, burst out; the lengths to which the shocking outrages in it went; its 
surprises and extraordinary incidents, until its conclusion, and the final 
triumph of Carthage. I must now relate the events which immediately 
succeeded these, touching summarily upon each in accordance with my 
original plan. 


POLYBIUS 2.1.1-4 


Note the rapid pace Polybius sets for his narrative, quickly summarizing each 
activity sequence in large sweeps before moving onto the next. He organizes his 
narrative from major scene (e.g. causes of wars, formation of navies, mutinies) 
to major scene (e.g. ends of wars, beginnings of wars). Polybius says he writes 
summaries that ‘lightly touch upon"! (xegaratwda¢ exdotwv énupotovrec) the 
events, as he narrates them in successive order. This is exactly what Martin 
and Rose mean by episodic time. We may compare this with the field time that 
often drives Greek biographical texts, dealing in much more detail with the 


5 Herodotus 4.1.1; 5.1.1; 8.1.1-2; Thucydides 7.1.1-4; Xenophon, Hell. 1.1.1; 5.1.1-2; 6.1.1. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Rom. Ant. 7.1.1. 
Sunrises: Xenophon, Anab. 2.2.1; 4.1.5; days: Herodotus 1.3.1; winters and summers: 
Thucydides 2.1.1; 3.1.1; 4.1.1; 5.1.1; 6.1.1; 8.1.2; Xenophon, Hell. 2.1.1; autumns: Xenophon, Hell. 
4.1.1; years: Thucydides 2.1.2; Xenophon, Hell. 7.1.1; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Rom. Ant. 
5.1.1; 6.1.1; 8.1.1; 9.1.1; 10.1.1; 11.1.1. 

8 Herodotus 2.1.1; 6.1; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Rom. Ant. 3.1.1; 4.1.1. 

9 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Pomp. 3.771. 

10 Thucydides 1.1.23; Xenophon, Anab. 3.2; 5.1.2; 6.1.1; 7.1.2. 

11 Cf. LSJ, 674. 
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life experience of their subjects, creating a slower narrative momentum. And 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus renders the organizational paradigm driving both 
Herodotus and Thucydides as what we might refer to as different modes of epi- 
sodic time—Herodotus arranges his material through the ‘grouping of events’ 
while Thucydides seeks to maintain the ‘chronological order’ (Pomp. 3.773). 
Biographies may follow chronological order too but the order is driven by a 
participant rather than broader paradigms. 

Another formal consideration for issues of episodic time involves the ter- 
mination or ending of the narrative. Histories tend to have open endings, ter- 
minating with an event but leaving open the task of continuing the history 
for later historians. They often begin where another historian ends and they 
tend to end abruptly, ambiguously, or anticlimactically. We observe this am- 
biguity in the final lines of Herodotus’ Histories: ‘The Persians now realized 
that Cyrus reasoned better than they, and they departed, choosing rather to 
be rulers on a barren mountain side than dwelling in tilled valleys to be slaves 
to others’ (9.122.4). As Tory Troftgruben demonstrates, ‘The final three scenes 
of [Herodotus Histories] generate not closure but ambiguity’? concluding 
‘without any terminal markers’! The liberty the historians felt to compose 
their works as continuations of prior histories reveals something significant 
about ancient perceptions of the historical tradition. This lack of finality af- 
fords future historians the latitude to continue their task. Conversely, the be- 
ginnings of several histories reveal how they perceived the endings of prior 
histories. Polybius states, for example, that 'My work thus begins where that of 
Aratus of Sicyon leaves off’ (tadta Ò £att cuvey toils teAeutatots tH¢ nap’ Apåtov 
Xocotviou cvvtdEews) (1.3.2). Similarly, Xenophon picks up where Thucydides 
left off (Hell. 1.1.1). 

The ending of Thucydides was a point of discussion among the ancients. His 
narrative closing was left so open-ended that it led Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
to describe it in the following way: 


The conclusion of [Thucydides] is tainted by a more serious error. 
Although he states that he watched the entire course of the war and prom- 
ises a complete account of it, yet he ends with the sea-flight which took 
place off Cynossema between the Athenians and the Peloponnesians in 
the twenty-second year of the war. It would have been better off, after 
he described all of the details of the war, to end his history with a most 


12 T.M. Troftgruben, A Conclusion Unhindered: A Study of the Ending of Acts Within Its 
Literary Environment (WUNT 2.280; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2010), 96. 
13  Troftgruben, Conclusion, 97. 
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remarkable incident and one pleasing to his hearers, the return of the ex- 
iles of Phyle, from which event dates the recovery of freedom by Athens. 
Pomp. 3.371 


So, we may agree with both Dionysius and Troftgruben, that ‘Thucydides’ 
Peloponnesian War ends with no closure at all!^ Both of Xenophon's histo- 
ries that we have been considering (Hellenica and Anabasis) continue from 
prior historical tradition and leave open their endings as if to promote the fu- 
ture continuation of their historical trajectories. Similarly, in Sallust's Roman 
history, The War with Jugurtha, ‘the ending is anti-climatic’.!5 One exception, 
however, is Josephus, who does provide a fairly decisive ending to his narra- 
tive: ‘With this, I conclude my Antiquities’ (20.259), he says. Nevertheless, the 
persistent pattern in ancient histories to leave their endings open seems to 
assume a basic episodic time framework. 


1.2 Field Time in the Bios 

In contrast to the Greek history, ancient biographies tend to revolve around 
field time. As one formal realization of a field time framework for the foc, 
we may point to the persistent pattern in these texts of closed endings, where 
the narrative terminates with the death of its subject or some other climactic 
event. In the rare number of lives without a death scene, the narrative still 
seems to resolve in some climatic way (e.g. the deification of the subject; the 
death of the subject's greatest enemy, etc.). There does not seem to be any 
straightforward intention of a future biographer taking up the task of docu- 
menting that subject's life as some kind of continuation of the story, since the 
subject dies or is perhaps deified or the story of the subject's life is resolved 
in some other conclusive way.!6 But several other field time features drive the 
organization of biographical narratives as well. 

Not much can be concluded about major structural divisions in Satyrus' Life 
of Euripides due to its fragmentary state and Isocrates' speech praising King 
Evagoras is rather short to be making episode-level assessments about its mac- 
rostructure. Nevertheless, the ancestry and activities of the King do seem to 
provide the major transitions between the parts of the speech, beginning in 
Isocrates, Evag. 12 (see 19, 21, 22, 33, etc.). Once it turns its full attention to Cyrus 


14  Troftgruben, Conclusion, 98. 

15 Troftgruben, Conclusion, 101. 

16 But see S.A. Adams, The Genre of Acts and Collected Biography (SNTSMS 156; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2013), 237-42, who argues for a limited number of col- 
lected biographies that may have more open endings, as we find in Acts. See below, for 
discussion. 
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in 2.11, Xenophon's Cyropaedia consistently organizes its narrative around the 
life experience of its subject —Cyrus—moving slowly through his life and 
achievements. Every book transitions by introducing a new chapter in Cyrus' 
life and each of these life-chapters is treated in some detail (see Cry. 2.1.1; 3.1.1; 
4.1.1; 5.1.1; 6.1.1; 7.1.1; 8.1.1). Cyrus provides the episode-level frame of reference 
for the narrative not a sequence, event, or set of events. The same is true of 
Philo's Life of Moses. Beginning with the transition into the narrative body 
(Philo, Mos. 1.5), Moses tends to drive the major episode-level transitions (e.g. 
1.9, 18, 46; 2.25; etc.). And notice the sense of finality that Philo imputes to the 
closing lines of the narrative: 'Such was the life and such was the death of the 
king, and lawgiver, and high priest, and prophet, Moses, as it is recorded in 
the sacred scriptures' (Mos. 2.292). Philo clearly deploys a closed narrative 
ending— his story ends with the death of his subject and is not likely to be re- 
sumed by a later biographer. Together, these reveal a field time organizational 
paradigm for the narrative. 

The collected Biot continue this pattern. After a digression on Alexander's 
linage (Alex. 2.1-3.5), Plutarch picks up with a detailed discussion of his out- 
ward appearance (4.1). The verbal form carries the transition with Alexander 
as the verbal subject in 5.1. For a time, Alexander will fall briefly into the back- 
ground, even at the episode level (e.g. when a new key figure comes onto the 
stage, relevant to Alexander story; cf. Alex. 6.1; 7.1), but he is quickly brought 
back to the foreground of the discourse as things progress (Alex. 8.1; 43.1; 58.1; 
714; 72.1). From the specifics of his birth to the details of his appearance to his 
many military and political successes, and finally to his death (Alex. 77—78), 
Plutarch structures his Life of Alexander around the singular field of his sub- 
ject. In Caesar, Plutarch organizes the narrative in the same way, around the 
life of Caesar and his experiences, from—for example—his ransom (2.1), his 
friends (3.1), his return to Rome (4.1), the people's good will toward him (5.1), 
his journey back to Rome from Africa (55.1) up to Caesar's death (68.4—69.2). 

Plutarch's Life of Romulus works a bit differently since much of the story 
is framed around the various mythological traditions surrounding Romulus. 
For example, Plutarch expends considerable energy recounting the traditions 
regarding the origins of Romulus' name (Rom. 4). Even here, however, the 
organizing principle remains his subject, Romulus— his origins, and all that 
this involved. And once Plutarch gets into the core of his story, he consistently 
structures it around Romulus’ life experience (Rom. 8.1-9.4; 10.1; 11.1; 12.1; 13.1; 
14.1; etc.) all the way to the detailed account of his deification (Rom. 27.4-28.5) 
or, in other words, through field time. After an in-depth account of Theseus' 
lineage (Thes. 3.1-4.1), the Life of Theseus consistently unfolds at the macro- 
structural level around Theseus’ experiences (e.g. Thes. 5.1; 6.1;14.1), up to a very 
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thorough account of his death, including the various mythological details con- 
nected with Theseus' tomb, where the narrative ends (Thes. 35-36). A range 
of mythological traditions are introduced along the way, sometimes causing 
digressions but these repeatedly relate back to the life-experiences and mytho- 
logical traditions connected to Theseus (e.g. Thes. 7.1-13.2). 

We find similar organizing principles in the Demosthenes-Cicero set of lives. 
Plutarch makes it explicit: "Therefore, in this fifth book of my Parallel Lives, 
where I write about Demosthenes and Cicero, I shall examine their actions 
and their political careers to see how their natures and dispositions compare 
with one another' (Dem. 3.1). Plutarch organizes each life around the revela- 
tion of the nature and disposition of the subject and both begin with the birth 
(Plutarch, Dem. 4.1; Cic. 1.1) and end with the deaths (Plutarch, Dem. 303-4; 
Cic. 481—49.2) of their subjects, creating a temporal frame that essentially re- 
quires field time narration. 

The death narrative or funeral scene is a highly persistent, but not invari- 
able feature in Plutarch's Parallel Lives. Following Christopher Pelling's lead, 
Troftgruben cautions, ‘more than one quarter of the parallel lives conclude not 
with the death of the main character but deaths of other characters (e.g. Caesar 
[Brutus]; Crassus [King Odes]).!” But in both cases noted by Troftgruben, a 
death narrative for the main subject occupies the last major structural unit 
(Plutarch, Cae. 68.4—69.2; Cra. 31.7-33.5). And the narrative in each case still 
ends with a death scene—even if subservient to the broader death narrative 
of the main character? Pelling suggests that these narratives, in fact, pro- 
vide more closure as they often connect to wider themes of vengeance (e.g. 
the death of a king's enemy) or other terminal devices for bringing closure to 
the narrative.!? So even when a death scene is lacking, the narratives still ex- 
hibit a high degree of closure, functioning to resolve the story of the biographi- 
cal subject. 

The unpaired and individual Greek lives seem to follow the same organizing 
principles. Plutarch's Artaxerxes begins the narrative body with a comparison 


17  Troftgruben, Conclusion, 73. 

18 X Adams, Genre, 239, notes certain exceptions to this tendency toward narrative closure 
through a death scene in the Latin tradition of collected biographies: Jerome's On 
Illustrious Men only mentions the deaths of 31 of his 134 subjects, and Eunapius speaks 
of a person's death in only 17 out of a possible 34 opportunities. We will examine Adams’ 
examples in more detail in our discussion of Acts below. 

19 C.B.R. Pelling, ‘Is Death the End? Closure in Plutarch's Lives, in Deborah H. Roberts (ed.), 
Classical Closure: Reading the End in Greek and Latin Literature (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1997), 228-50; rep. in C.B.R. Pelling, Plutarch and History: Eighteen 
Studies (Swansea: Classical Press of Wales, 2011), 365-86 (365). 
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between the temperaments of Artaxerxes and Cyrus (Art. 2.1). Then Artaxerxes' 
political actions and relations (to the degree that they reveal his character) 
provide the major organizational paradigm for the subsequent narrative, right 
up to his death (Art. 30.5). The same is true of Plutarch's Otho, and Diogenes 
Laértius’ Democrates. In the case of the latter, for example, Diogenes begins 
with the character of Democrates, as revealed through his education (Vit. 
Phil. 9.35-37). He then transitions by noting that 'his character is also revealed 
through his writings' (before embarking on narrative outlining his philosophi- 
cal commitments), again indicating the field time orientation of the narrative 
(Vit. Phil. 9.38), especially since the subject's death punctuates its termination 
(Vit. Phil. 9.43). Lucian’s Demonax, likewise, arranges its major movements 
around the life experiences of Demonax. One of the consistent features of field 
time narratives that Martin and Rose propose involves the tendency for the 
story to be told from experience. And Lucian claims to do precisely this, since 
Demonax was his long-time mentor (Dem. 1-2). But in any case, the basic orga- 
nization seems framed by Demonax in Lucian's brief work, from his Cypriote 
birth (Dem. 3—4) to his self-imposed death as the conclusion to the narrative 
(Dem. 65-67). The same is true of Philostratus Apollonius. Apollonius’ life pro- 
vides the basic template for the story, beginning with his origins (1.5) and end- 
ing with his death (8.29—31). 

We notice, then, in histories a tendency to organize the narrative in episodic 
time, often leaving their endings very open, and even abrupt or ambiguous 
but frequently assuming a future continuation of their topic by another his- 
torian. This is strongly suggested by the fact that many historians took it upon 
themselves to do just this. The narrative is also organized around events or se- 
quences and characters are grouped into these broader episodic frameworks. 
Biographical texts follow the opposite pattern. A single participant drives the 
macrostructural organization of the narrative, usually from the subject's birth 
to their death or some other terminal narrative device. In this respect, Biot de- 
ploy closed narrative endings. 


1.3 Time Management in Luke 

Already, since Luke narrates ‘events’ (npayp&twv) (11) and ‘matters’ (Adywv) 
(1.4) rather than a specific life, we have a clue into the organizational structure 
of the Gospel. When Luke describes his narrative, he uses episodic language 
to describe his purpose for writing. If we assume unity with Acts, two further 
features of episodic time may be noted. First, despite the Gospel's introduction 
of the birth of Jesus somewhat early on, its ending with Paul on trial (rather 
than the death/resurrection of Jesus) would seem to suggest episodic time 
as the basic organizational framework—beginning with a number of events 
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leading up to Jesus' birth and ending with events leading up to Paul's trial. 
And second, Luke's first volume ends with the death of a significant figure, 
one common way of transitioning to the next temporal phase in more episodi- 
cally structured discourse (see Herodotus 2.1.1; 6.1; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Rom. Ant. 3.1.1; 4.1.1). In these ways, the Third Gospel is at least more episodic 
than the other canonical Gospels, all of which organize their narratives around 
Jesus from the opening line to his death/resurrection, where their narratives 
end. So, we see episodic time as an organizational paradigm at the discourse 
level of Luke-Acts, both in the narrative initiation and termination (assuming 
unity with Acts), especially in relation to the other Gospels. 

But Luke's narrative appears episodically driven at lower levels of the dis- 
course, as well, especially in the earlier L material (specifically, chaps. 1-3), 
where the narrative is still being framed. In Luke 1:5, the evangelist deploys 
the temporal formula (£v «atc nuepats ‘Howdov BactAéoc ti¢ Iovdatas) to shift 
out of the preface into the narrative body in connection with the prophecy 
regarding Elizabeth's pregnancy. Matthew employs the same temporal for- 
mula much later in his narrative but uses it to introduce Jesus (Matt 2:1), not 
an event that will provide a larger context for the coming narrative. We find 
another temporal formula used to move the narrative at 1:26 (Ev 8£ t) ui TO 
éxtw), transitioning into the revelatory encounter of Mary with Gabriel. Even 
after Jesus comes onto the scene in the birth narrative, Luke still creates major 
transitions around events like the Passover festival (2:41), the census during 
the time of Quirinius (Luke 23-2), and the imperial calendar (3:1)— the latter 
two being unique to the Third Gospel. And the evangelist carries his narrative 
in this episodic fashion all the way up to the end of chapter 3 (besides those 
mentioned above, see e.g. Luke 1:39, 46, 57), after which Jesus is tempted and 
begins his public ministry. There is a long stretch of text in the teaching and 
healing ministry of Jesus (4:16-19:44) that tracks Jesus’ deeds and sayings very 
closely, followed by the temple incident and passion/resurrection narrative, 
so this must be configured as well. But certainly, at the wider macrostructural 
levels (and in much of the L material) of the discourse, the evangelist seems to 
structure his material more episodically. 


1.4 Time Management in Acts 

Turning to Acts, the narrative seems to move quickly from activity sequence 
to activity sequence, introducing and situating participants in light of larger 
episodic events, not in field time through a cradle-to-grave(-or other climactic 
ending) plot. We have already discussed the interlaced nature of the Lukan 
narrative. Participants are introduced, then as Luke narrates new events, he 
presents new participants and then later previous participants are resumed 
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again in new activity sequences. This seems to suggest a more episodic mode 
of organization than what we find in the collected biographies. The narrative 
of Luke-Acts runs more quickly along activity sequences where participants 
are introduced in light of their relevance to the larger event-lines along which 
the discourse progresses. 

One such larger activity sequence, for example, may be 'the spread of God's 
word’, as suggested by William Kurz, when he says that the 


'events that have come to fulfillment among us' (Luke 13) include 
the stage-by-stage spread of God's word from Jerusalem to Judea and 
Samaria (Acts 8:1, 5, 26), to Caesarea Maritima (8:40), and Galilee (9:31), 
to Damascus (9:2), to Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Antioch in Syria (1119), to 
the Roman providences of Cilicia, Galatia, Asia, Macedonia, and Achaia, 
and finally to Rome (Acts 1:8; 23:11; 28:14).2° 


If something like this movement reflects the narrative momentum of Acts 
(feasibly suggested by Acts r8) then Luke-Acts' geographical organization 
around the larger activity sequence of the spread of the Word of God seems to 
reflect the work of the more ethnographically oriented histories than the in- 
dividualized lives of the collected biographies. As Gary Gilbert notes, in Luke- 
Acts, 'Geographical elements not only provide the narrative backdrop in which 
the action unfolds but also take center stage in expressing some of the funda- 
mental themes of the work"?! Luke-Acts at least seems more likely organized 
through geographical movements than segmented according to individual or 
parallel lives. Recall the many historians who organize their discourse around 
such geographical or ethnological paradigms. Herodotus drives his narrative 
with his visits to various nations as the author of Acts seems to imply (via a 
we-source, or otherwise), at least in the travel narrative (Acts 16-28). Similarly, 
both Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Diodorus Siculus organize their histories 
around the various nations they document. Josephus, likewise, documents the 
history of a religious-political group (Israel) in relation to several nations, es- 
pecially Rome. Luke-Acts constructs its narrative along a similar axis, with a 
movement of its key groups or participants along the trajectory of their history 
in many different nations as part of the Way (see Acts 16:17; 18:25-26; 25:3; 26:13). 


20 WS. Kurz, ‘Promise and Fulfillment in Hellenistic Jewish Narratives and in Luke-Acts’, 
in David P. Moessner (ed.), Jesus and the Heritage of Israel: Luke's Narrative Claim Upon 
Israel's Legacy (Harrisburg: Trinity International, 1999), 147—70 (151). 

21 G. Gilbert, ‘The List of Nations in Acts 2: Roman Propaganda and the Lukan Response, 
JBL 121 (2002): 497-529 (497). 
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Just as Luke's opening has implications for Acts, the ending of Acts has impli- 
cations for Luke's Gospel in terms of time management. Throughout this study, 
I have sustained the emphasis (popular in linguistic studies of genre) upon 
macrostructure as the most significant level of analysis for genre agnation. At 
the discourse level, we considered two macrostructural elements with poten- 
tial implications for genre agnation in terms of time management— discourse 
initiations and terminations. The most significant discourse-level element to 
consider in Acts, then, will be its termination or ending. I argued earlier in this 
chapter that Greek histories tend to have open endings whereas the Biot more 
often deploy closed endings. Histories avoid terminating their narratives with 
a sense of finality, preferring to leave matters more open, usually anticipating 
further developments beyond their own historical contribution. 

In contrast, Adams argues that certain collected biographies (and Acts) use 
opened rather than closed endings. Adams and I can agree with much modern 
scholarship that Acts ends in a rather open-ended way?? with Paul in prison, 
preaching and spreading the gospel. There is no mention of his death or a suc- 
cession of followers to come after him or even the result of his trial.?? Though 
scholars are in general agreement that the ending of Acts seems somewhat 
abrupt or open, they still debate its significance or potential motivation, rang- 
ing from an apologetic strategy? to a technique to avoid embracement? to a 
rhetorical-literary device.?9 My contention is that the level of openness we dis- 
cover in the ending of Luke-Acts reflects Greek historiographic conventions. 


22 In a recent survey of the scholarship, Adams, Genre, 229-33 identifies two groups of read- 
ings for the abrupt ending of Acts: (1) those who think it was unintentional and (2) those 
who think it was intentional. Adams' survey reveals that one thing that often unites these 
two groups in recent scholarship is their agreement that Acts ends in an open-ended way. 
Adams highlights especially the literary-rhetorical view, where Acts ends the way it does 
intentionally in order to leave the reader 'thirsty' (Chrysostom, Hom. Act. 15) for more. For 
the view that Acts concludes in a more finalized and fitting way, see E. Zeller and J. Dare, 
The Contents and Origin of the Acts of the Apostles, Critically Investigated (Whitefish, Mon.: 
Kessinger, 2009; org. 1875), 2361-84. 

23 The most recent monograph-level treatment of the ending of Luke-Acts, Troftgruben, 
Conclusion, 144—78, comes to similar conclusions but sees a mixture of open and closed 
elements. 

24 K. Schrader, Der Apostel Paulus (Leipzig: Kollmann, 1836), 5:573-74; E. Haenchen, The 
Acts of the Apostles: A Commentary (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1982), 732; cf. also C.J. Hemer, 
The Book of Acts in the Setting of Hellenistic History (ed. C.H. Gempf; wUNT 49; Tübingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 1989), 408. 

25 Hemer, Acts, 406-407. 

26 Adams, Genre, 232. I derived the references in this sentence from Adams’ excellent survey 
(Genre, 229-33). 
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But Adams points to a small selection of evidence that may provide counterex- 
amples to this observation. 

He begins by noting the criticism of Damis by Philostratus for not includ- 
ing a death narrative in his life of Apollonius, implying a broad expectation 
of a closing death scene in the biographical tradition. He also acknowledges 
Brosend's view as ‘common knowledge’ that ‘a biography which fails to narrate 
the death of its subject was either written before that death occurred, or is 
incomplete’.2” But Adams seeks to elucidate a few key exceptions to this trend 
among the collected biographies. He says: ‘Although this is undoubtedly true 
for biographies of individuals, it is clearly not the case for all types of collected 
biographies:?? Adams insists that this observation extends to the ends of some 
individual lives among the collected biographies, as in Jerome's On Illustrious 
Men which only ‘mentions the deaths of 31 of his 134 subjects, and Eunapius 
speaks of a person's death in only 17 out of a possible 34 opportunities’.29 
Perhaps this arose as a feature of some four-century Latin biographies (which 
still contain death scenes for many more than just one of their primary sub- 
jects, as in Luke-Acts) but in the earlier Greek collected biographies of Plutarch 
(more contemporary with Luke-Acts) this feature is extremely persistent. And 
failure to close a narrative with the death of a subject on its own may not al- 
ways indicate a closed narrative ending (see below on Pelling's contribution to 
this discussion). 

Adams insists further that some sets of lives close their entire collections 
in open-ended ways. Among the Greek collected fio, he points to Diogenes 
Laértius. After the death account of Epicurus, Diogenes indicates that he will 
conclude with Epictetus’ maxims (Diogenes Laërtius, Vit. phil. 10.139-54). 
Though Adams notes that, "This recounting of the philosopher's maxims is 
unique within the work and forms a puzzling ending’?° the ‘statement itself 
does provide a conclusion for the reader*?! Nevertheless, he insists ‘the endings 
of the particular books are open and unresolved’, which seems to at least refer 


27  Brosend in Adams, Genre, 238. See also the much larger but less recent survey in 
Troftgruben, Conclusion, 7—28. 

28 Adams, Genre, 238. 

29 Adams, Genre, 239. 

30 T. Soderqvist, History and Poetics of Scientific Biography (New York: Routledge, 2017), 
23, speculates that Diogenes may have been an Epicurean, which motivated the end- 
ing with Epicurean maxims. J. Mejer, Diogenes Laertius and His Hellenistic Background 
(Wiesbaden: Steiner, 1978), 15-16, likewise argues for the appropriateness of Diogenes' 
ending. 

31 Adams, Genre, 241. 
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to their failure to record the subjects’ ‘deaths’. Additionally, both Eunapius' and 
Philostratus’ Lives lack a formal conclusion and so leave their narratives open’.3? 

We may treat these in reverse order. Philostratus decidedly closes the main 
the narrative of his Lives with Tooadta nepi Acnaciov, bringing to an end the 
final life (Aspasius) of his collection (Philostratus, Lives 2.628). This is followed 
by a very brief epilogue of sorts, indicating the few lives he excluded based on 
friendship, and—of course—his own life (2.628). 


But of Philostratus of Lemnos and his ability in the law courts, in political 
harangues, in writing treatises, in declamation, and lastly of his talent for 
speaking extempore, it is not for me to write. Nay nor must I write about 
Xicagoras 1 of Athens, who was appointed herald of the temple at Eleusis; 
nor of Apsines the Phoenician and his great achievements of memory 
and precision. For I should be distrusted as favoring them unduly, since 
they were connected with me by the tie of friendship. 


But, atleast according to Thomas Schmitz, Philostratus' conclusion in his Lives, 
with its ‘reference to friendship should be seen as climactic’. ‘It demonstrates 
how closely our author is connected to the stars of the second sophistic: he 
is actually one of those great performers himself, and when he writes about 
them, he does so on a par.33 Though the ending seems abrupt, at least to 
Adams, it has at least two things in common with the Diogenes ending: (1) a de- 
cisive closing for the last life of the collection, including a death narrative, fol- 
lowed by (2) a closing for the entire project, in both cases offering a meta-level 
comment on the broader collection. Acts by contrast does not conclude with 
the death of a subject or offer such comments. Therefore, the conclusions to 
Diogenes and Philostratus' Lives remain at least more closed than Acts which 
ends with one of its subjects (Paul) preaching, not dying, and then offers no 
meta-level comment on the two-volume project as a whole. 

As with Diogenes and Philostratus, Eunapius' Lives of the Philosophers clear- 
ly brings to an end the life of Chrysanthius with his death by illness in 505.34 He 
then closes with a succession of his followers: 


32 Adams, Genre, 241. 

33 T. Schmitz, ‘Narrator and Audience in Philostratus’ Lives of the Sophists’, in E. Bowie and 
J. Elsner (eds.), Philostratus (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009), 49-68 (57). 

34 LCL p. 563, 65. 
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The successors of Chrysanthius in the profession of philosophy are 
Epigonus of Lacedaemon and Beronicianus of Sardis, men well worthy of 
the title of philosopher. But Beronicianus has sacrificed more generously 
to the Graces and has a peculiar talent for associating with his fellows. 
Long may he live to do so! 


Although there is mention of disciples elsewhere in his lives (e.g. Eunapius, 
Lives 31-32, 33), the closing disciple list may very well have been appropriate 
for a succession history—ending with the last succession. Most of the lives, 
however, tend to close with the death of the subject, not a succession list (e.g. 
Iamblichus: 33; Sopater: 38; Ablabius: 40—41; Acacius: 146; Nymphidianus: 149 
and so on).?5 I grant that this ending does not seem to punctuate the closing 
of the collection with the same sense of finality as Diogenes or Philostratus. 
It does seem to function as a formal ending of some kind, however— directly 
subsequent to the death of the last subject, as in other collected biographies. 
So, the succession list may function as a kind of conclusion to the entire work 
or may just provide the conclusion for the last book. Regardless, the narrative 
ends as most other Greco-Roman biographies, with the death of its last subject 
then an additional comment (as is sometimes the case in Eunapius), this time 
regarding the followers of the last subject. So, while the ending may be sudden, 
it does seem to offer a rather closed account (at least, more closed than most 
histories), ending with the death of Chrysanthius, and then quickly mention- 
ing his two leading pupils, Epigonus and Beronicianus. Acts functions differ- 
ently, mentioning neither Paul's death nor his disciples. On a typological scale, 
the ending of Acts seems far more open than any of the collected biographies 
Adams considers. 

Two recent studies further demonstrate the sense of closure maintained by 
Plutarch's many lives. First, Christopher Pelling's study of endings in Plutarch's 
Lives entertains the question: ‘Is Death the End?’ of the Plutarchian life? He 
concludes: ‘Often it is, but it is striking how often a Life ends with someone 
else's death, not the principal’s’.36 But, according to Pelling, ‘Death is a prime 
example of a motif that conveys a closure feel’, no matter whose death is being 
narrated. And the closing narrations of the non-principle subject's deaths in 
Plutarch seem to provide a pronounced sense of finality for the closing in ways 


35 When the subject is still alive, he indicates this specifically, since it breaks the pattern of 
the death narrative. For example, Eunapius says of Magnus, ‘He himself, at this time of 
writing, is alive; long life to him’ (153). 

36 Pelling, ‘Is Death the End?’ 365. 
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perhaps not accommodated by the narration of the death of the biographical 
subject alone. For example, in some cases, Pelling argues, the subject's death is 
tied up in the destiny of another person's death so that the two deaths together 
provide the greatest sense of closure for the life.?? Second, Troftgruben echoes 
Pelling's point regarding the several Plutarchian lives that end with someone 
other than the biographical subject's death, and insists that when the Lives de- 
viate from a ‘cradle-to-grave’ plot, they often demonstrate literary circularity’.38 
He notes that, ‘The death of a central figure (an expected event) often be- 
gins the closing scenes, but closure in Plutarch does not hinge on a single 
event'?? Plutarch enlists a range of ‘terminal devices’ (e.g. list of a character's 
descendants, funeral/burial instructions) that help bring narrative resolution. 
Synkrisis provides one such device in the comparisons between the lives. As 
Adams notes, in Plutarch's Parallel Lives, 'the synkrisis forms an important 
structural component of the Lives by providing a clear ending to each pair’.1° 
So though many lives do not include a death (though by far, most do, and al- 
most always at the end of an entire collection), they still seem to conclude cli- 
mactically or with finality through a number of other terminal devices—many 
of which, Troftgruben shows, are not present in the ending of Acts.! 

We can agree then with the contemporary tendency of scholarship to view 
the ending of Luke-Acts as opened rather than closed,*? or at least certainly far 
more open than the vast majority of collected biographies, including those pro- 
posed by Adams as potential exceptions to this prevailing tendency. Luke-Acts 
simply lacks the terminal devices that so often characterize the closings of the 
collected biographies. This agnates Luke-Acts again toward history rather than 
collected biography relative to the closed termination as an episodic feature. 


37 Pelling, “Is Death the End?” 365. 

38 — Troftgruben, Conclusion, 73. 

39  Troftgruben, Conclusion, 80. 

40 S.A. Adams, ‘Luke and the Progymnasmata: Rhetorical Handbooks, Rhetorical 
Sophistication, and Genre Selection’, in M.R. Hauge and A.W. Pitts (eds.), Ancient 
Education and Early Christianity (LNTS 533; London: T&T Clark, 2016), 137-154 (151). See 
also, e.g., C.B.R. Pelling, ‘Synkrisis in Plutarch’s Lives’, in Frederick E. Brenk and I. Gallo, 
(eds.), Miscellanea Plutarchea: attidelI convegno di studi su Plutarco (Ferrara: International 
Plutarch Society, sezione italiana, 1986), 83-96; H. Beck, ‘Interne 'synkrisis' bei Plutarch’, 
Hermes 130 (2002): 467—489. 

41 Troftgruben, Conclusion. 

42 E.g. Troftgruben, Conclusion, 166-67; Adams, Genre, 239-41. 
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2 Authentication Strategy: Bounded vs. Unbounded^? 
The classicist David Potter suggests that, 


In terms of form, perhaps the most important point is that [the B(oc] al- 
lowed for direct quotation of documents in a way that the generic rules 
for narrative history did not. It is not altogether clear why this should be 
so, but it may be that the tradition of the eyewitness memorialist influ- 
enced the later practitioners in such a way that they too wished to in- 
clude first-hand statements about their subject.^^ 


Similarly, James Luce discovers that, ‘History ... was to be written in the lan- 
guage of its creator: quotation of documents and direct transcriptions had little 
place. Only rarely would a historian admit into his text the verbatim language 
of others'^5 This is not to say that historical writings did not employ direct ci- 
tations—they just did so less frequently, and for differing purposes. According 
to Potter, we find a distributional distinction between the Greek history and 
the B(oc in terms of what is acceptable regarding direct citation of sources. 
Unfortunately, Potter does not provide us with quantifiable data by which we 
can assess his claim empirically. To test Potter's intuition, we may compare 
authoritative citation density in our two respective genres. Interestingly, Potter 
fails to notice differences in source-citation density distribution within the 
New Testament Gospel tradition, treating them all as Bíoc on the basis that they 
frequently cite prophetic sources.*¢ Potter's equation of the Gospel writer's use 
of Israel's Scriptures with the Greek's citation of sources nonetheless seems 
significant. 

One challenge with citation related criteria involves defining and quantify- 
ing citations. First, what is an authoritative citation? A very minimalist defini- 
tion of a citation can be proposed for the purpose of this study. Authoritative 
citation should be understood in the context of this study as the use of source 
material (i.e. reference to an external authority) within a narrative marked by a 
citation formula of some kind. It thus refers to any mention of source material, 
whether a direct quote from the source is included or not. This is not meant 


43 Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 1.79-81, argues that this criterion is determinative in my 
model but I deny this. Authentication Strategies function along with the 8 other criteria 
to make the case that Luke-Acts seems more similar to history than ancient biographical 
narratives. 

44 D.S. Potter, Literary Texts and the Roman Historian (London: Routledge, 1999), 67. 

45 TJ. Luce, The Greek Historians (London: Routledge, 1997), 3. 

46 Potter, Literary Texts, 145-46. 
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to minimize the vast amount of source material brought into narratives with- 
out a formula. Assessment of these traditions is valuable, but citations with a 
formula seem to function more explicitly in terms of authentication strategies. 

An authoritative citation, then, as technically defined in this study, does not 
merely refer to the use of a source but to the formal marking of source material 
through a formula. This raises a second question. How big is a typical citation 
formula? The average source citation formula consists of roughly three words 
(e.g. oi nool Aeyovow, Plutarch, Alex. 46.1), whether we are dealing with the 
Bioç or the Greek history—this does not, of course, include the amount of text 
cited, only the citation formula. Citation formulas can constitute a clause ei- 
ther as a single verb (e.g. Aéyovtat, Diogenes Laërtius, Vit. Phil. 6.76) or with an 
explicit subject (e.g. xo&& nat Uwoixpatys, Diogenes Laërtius, Vit. Phil. 1.62). 
While these distinct citation formulas can take on varying lengths based on 
these considerations (e.g. whether explicit subjects are employed), they tend 
on average to use around three words. But I employ a three-word average den- 
sity not as a scientific or reductionistic heuristic but simply because it will be 
important to determine a quantifiable word density space that can then be 
measured against the total word count of a book in order to gage citation (for- 
mula) density in the Bíoc as opposed to the Greek history. 

In order to fitall of the data onto a single display and in order to not increase 
work beyond necessity, I have slightly limited the corpus to represent literature 
along the chronological trajectory of the biographical and historical samples 
identified above. This subsample includes 7 of the 9 histories and 8 biographi- 
cal texts, including Diogenes, Thales. Though the corpus has been modestly 
limited in order to conduct these extensive manual investigations, I think the 
data presented will be more than enough to sufficiently establish the argument 
of this section. 

Classicists tend to agree that one of the major functions for the citation of 
sources was to authenticate the narrative in some way. What we will discover is 
that the biographical samples tend to deploy unbounded authentication strate- 
gies whereas history tends to reflect more bounded environments for citation. 
As John Marincola suggests, ‘Presumably, when the reader sees a continu- 
ous citation of historians, he is meant to conclude that the present historian 
is consistently basing his work on the authoritative historians he names'?? 


47 J. Marincola, Authority and Tradition in Ancient Historiography (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1997), 243. Similarly, D. Fehling, Herodotus and His "Sources": Citation, 
Invention and Narrative Art (trans. J.G. Howie; ARCA 21; Wiltshire: Francis Cairns, 1989), 
143, asserts, that one of Herodotus's primary reasons for citing a source was to estab- 
lish credibility and he employs sources most frequently when events are most fantas- 
tic, especially for 'astounding stories' involving the miraculous. For a summary of this 
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Biographical discourses, by contrast, make frequent and free use of authorita- 
tive citations, indicating bounded authentication environments for the Greek 
history and unbounded authentication environments for fioc. 


24 Bounded Authentication Strategies in the Greek History 
With the exception of the biographical predecessor Cyropaedia,*? ancient his- 
tories tended to introduce their source material with a citation formula far less 
frequently than did ancient Bíot (see Tab. 6.2, for comparison). This likely re- 
sults from the fluid state and early shaping of a literary form with some compo- 
nents only beginning to slowly solidify. Further evidence of this extends from 
the fact that the two histories with the highest citation densities—Xenophon's 
Anabasis and Appian’s Civil Wars—also contain the highest number of bio- 
graphical portraits within the flow of the historical narrative. For this reason, 
Arnaldo Momigliano positions Xenophon's Anabasis as an important prece- 
dent for Xenophon's later biographical developments in Cyropaedia.^? 

The historians recruit a wide range of citation forms. Herodotus employs 
a fairly standardized set of formulas that will be adopted by later historians. 
He uses only 93 anonymous citations and 188 explicit citations (i.e. where the 


TABLE 6.1 Citation density in Greek historiography 


Herodotus Thucydides Xenophon, Xenophon, Polybius Josephus, Appian, 
Hellenica Anabasis Ant. Bell Civ. 


Citations 281 43 29 45 187 120 85 
Word Count 184,947 150,173 66,514 57:174 311,667 305,870 116,927 
Density 0.45% 0.08% 0.13% 0.23% 0.17% 0.11% 0.21% 


position in classics and application to Luke’s Gospel, see A.W. Pitts, ‘Source Citation in 
Greek Historiography and in Luke(-Acts), in S.E. Porter and A.W. Pitts (eds.), Christian 
Origins and Greco-Roman Culture: Social and Literary Contexts for the New Testament 
(TENTS 8; ECHC 1; Leiden: Brill, 2013), 349-88. Cf. also V. Gray, ‘Interventions and Citations 
in Xenophon's Hellenica and Anabasis’, CQ 53 (2003): 11-23. 

48 Although Cyropaedia exhibits a higher citation density than the histories examined, it 
does so only slightly more than Xenophon's Anabasis and Appian's Civil Wars but does 
significantly exceed the other histories. 

49 A. Momigliano, The Development of Greek Biography (Carl Newell Jackson Lectures 143; 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1993), 50. 
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source is named).°° He primarily cites oral sources in these instances, and only 
rarely documents, inscriptions, or literary sources.*! Many of his formulas are 
based on Aéyw, including the imperfective (e.g. A£yecou, 1.75.4, 87.1, 153.1; 202.1; 
6.61.4, 74.2; 7.56.2; AEYOVOL, 1.1.4, 2.1, 3.1, 5.1, 211, 23.1, 65.4 2X, 70.2, 70.3; 2.2.5; 
A€yovtss, 1.78.3; 2.15.1; 3.30.1) and, less frequently, the perfective (e.g. cinóvta, 
1.27.2; EAcEqv, 2.20.1) aspects. Herodotus also employs at times various forms of 
ent (e.g. pact|v], 1.33.2, 37.2, 38.2, 51.3; 3105.2). Thucydides deploys citations 
with proper names 17x. The remaining 26 anonymous source citations tend 
to use forms of Aéyo in imperfective aspect, both in the present (esp. Aéyecot 
[with we: 1.24.4, 32.5, 38.1, 118.3; 2.18.5, 93.4, 102.5; 3.24.5, 79.3, 94-5; 6.2.4; 7.2.4 
without ¢: 1.34.1, 138.6; 2.20.1, 98.3, 77.6; 4.24.5; 4.103.5|; Aeyovto, 1.13.2) and 
imperfect (£A£yovco, 5.74.3; £A£y0v,, 2.57.1) tense forms. Westlake insists on the 
‘undoubtedly oral’ character of the tradition introduced by a citation formula 
grammaticalzing perfective aspect (aorist tense-form) in Thucydides.9?? As for 
Xenophon, Hellenica contains a total of 29 citations.5? These are built off of 
forms for qnt or Aéyw. By far the most common usage in Hellenica is €pacav 
(e.g. with we: Hell. 5.4.57; 6.4.30 and without we: Hell. 2.3.56; 3.5.21 [xal Tony 
epacav]; 6.2.6, 4.7, 4.12, 4.29; 6.5.26, 5.29, 5,49; 7.1.30, 32; 7.4.40), a formula 
fairly distinct to Hellenica (but cf. Xenophon, Cyr. 3.3.38; Anab. 5.4.27; 7.4.21). 
Xenophon also employs gaciv when using anonymous citation at Hell. 7.1.31. 
Hellenica marks anonymous sources through the use of A¢yw-formulas as well 
(with w¢: 5.4.57; 6.2.16; 6.4.30; and without: 3.1.14, 2.10, 27; 4.2.22, 4.10, 8.36; 5.3.2, 
4.7; 6.4.7). Anabasis exhibits the same kind of scenario. We could go on, but it is 
not necessary. But we do need to give some attention to the exact formal real- 
izations being discussed so that when we move between histories, biographies, 


50 G.S. Shrimpton and K.M. Gillis, ‘Herodotus’ Source Citations’, in G.S. Shrimpton, History 
and Memory in Ancient Greece (Montreal: McGill-Queen's University, 1997), 237-242— this 
essay significantly contributes to the data on Herodotus below. According to Shrimpton 
and Gillis, Herodotus’ books 1 and 5-8, have less frequency of direct citations (a ratio of 
0.8720) and one and a half times this much in books 2 to 4. And they are least frequent in 
book g (0.9513). 

51 The estimate is typically that Herodotus relied on oral sources for roughly 80% of the 
entire stock of his source material. See D.A. Aune, ‘Prolegomena to the Study of Oral 
Tradition in the Hellenistic World’, in H. Wansbrough (ed.), Jesus and the Oral Gospel 
Tradition (JSNTSup 64; London: T&T Clark, 2004), 77; K.H. Waters, Herodotus the 
Historian: His Problems, Methods and Originality (Norman, Oak.: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1985), 75. 

52 H.D. Westlake, ‘AETETAI in Thucydides, Mnemosyne 30 (1977): 345-62. 

53 Cf. C. Tuplin, The Failings of Empire: A Reading of Xenophon Hellenica 2.3.11—7.5.27 (HE 
76; Stuttgart: Steiner, 1993), 39-40, counts 33 of these citations but he does not provide a 
comprehensive list nor does he make his methodology for determining a citation clear. 
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and Luke-Acts, we can have assurances that we are counting the same kinds of 
forms. 

As with Xenophon's Cyropaedia for Greco-Roman biographical literature, 
Herodotus (484—425 BCE) seems to function as a kind of entry point into the 
historiographic tradition that represents a transitional link into universal his- 
tory rather than a prototypical sample. Developing out of epic poetry and 
largely influenced by the Homeric tradition, Herodotus' narrative exhibits a 
range of poetic dimensions, representing a kind of epic history.5+ While ac- 
knowledging the origins of Greek historiography in ethnography, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, for example, in his essay On Thucydides, considered the tradi- 
tion of universal history writing to have been initiated with Herodotus and 
then to have congealed with Thucydides.*5 Felix Jacoby, by contrast, although 
he recognizes Herodotus's history as having strong universal tendencies, situ- 
ates itat least partially in relation to ethnographic practice since it still embod- 
ies the more descriptive elements of this tradition, especially in books 7-9.56 
For Jacoby, Herodotus functions as an important transitional writer, incorpo- 
rating geography, ethnography, and war monograph. While many have subject- 
ed Jacoby’s model to extensive criticism,5” the basic insight that in Herodotus 
we find a still fluid state of ancient history seems valid.58 So while Herodotus 
certainly represents a milestone in the development of the Greek historical 
tradition, its transitional status may account for its slightly higher densities 
than the histories that came after him. 

Not until Thucydides do we see the most complete expression of early con- 
temporary Greek history. His history strongly codifies this form, exhibiting 
the lowest density for authoritative citation in the corpus. Thucydides, then, 


54 Cf. A. Momigliano, Studies in Historiography (New York: Harper & Row, 1966), 79, summa- 
rizes the evolution of the stages as follows: ‘(1) Homeric poems; (2) epic cycle; (3) “logogra- 
phoi"; (4) Herodotus’. 

55 J. Marincola, ‘Introduction’, in John Marincola (ed.), A Companion to Greek and Roman 
Historiography (8CAW; LC; Malden, Mass.: Blackwell, 2007), 1-9 (5), suggests that this de- 
velopmental view goes back originally to Aristotle's On History. 

56 F. Jacoby, ‘Uber die Entwicklung der griechischen Historiographie und den Plan einer 
neuen Sammlung der griechischen Historikerfragmente’, Klio 9 (1909): 80-123. 

57 SeeJ. Marincola, ‘Genre, Convention, and Innovation in Greco-Roman Historiography’, in 
C.S. Kraus (ed.), The Limits of Historiography: Genre and Narrative in Ancient Texts (MBCB 
191; Leiden: Brill, 1999), 281-324. 

58 In reference to the historian's citation of sources, J. Marincola, Greek Historians (GR 31 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001), 40, observes how atypical the first-person intru- 
sions of source-citation that we find in Herodotus are when set against the backdrop of 
the development of later history: ‘The Herodotean narrator is, in fact, unique amongst 
ancient historical texts, and even later writers who consciously imitate him have nothing 
like the number of authorial intrusions that we find in Herodotus’. 
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represents the low end (0.08%) and Herodotus the high end (0.45%) of the 
range. Just under Xenophon's Anabasis (0.2396), we find Appian's Civil Wars 
(0.2196), another more biographically oriented history (with a significant em- 
phasis upon Caesar's military achievements in the early parts of the work), 
occupying the middle portions of the range. This is not to say some histories 
may not be higher or even somewhat lower than these density ranges, but the 
contrast is nevertheless stark when compared with Greco-Roman Biot. 


2.2 Unbounded Authentication Strategies in the Bios 
As Potter suspected, Biot tend to cite their sources far more frequently than the 
Greek histories. 

If authentication strategies seem to most strongly codify from Thucydides on 
in the Greek history, then in the biographical tradition it already seems highly 
formalized in the B(oc by Satyrus on Euripides.9? Satyrus' Life of Euripides (third 
century BCE) is one of the most important texts in the corpus developmentally. 
We know of the document not only from the citations of ancient scholars but 
also through its partial preservation in the manuscript P.Oxy. 1176.9? Many have 
ignored P.Oxy. 1176 in their treatments of ancient biography precisely because 
the text of Satyrus' biography is so fragmentary but a substantial amount of 
the original remains (at the least the part that dealt with the life of Euripides) 
and since the history of ancient biography remains so patchy prior to Plutarch, 
P.Oxy. 1176 deserves serious consideration in our reconstruction. We first begin 
to see here, for example, the massive spike in citation density relative to an- 
cient history. According to an appendix provided by Burridge, 17.5 96 of the 


TABLE 6.2 Citation density in Greek biographical writings 


Xenophon, Satyrus, Plutarch, Plutarch, Plutarch, Plutarch, Plutarch, Diogenes, 


Cyrop. Euripides Alexander Caesar Dem. Cicero Romulus Thales 
Citations 64 12 114 56 47 28 78 67 
Word 79,283 1,321 20,118 16,119 6,959 12,197 9,440 1,866 
Count 
Density 0.24% 2.7% 1.70% 1.04% 2.02% 0.68% 2.47% 10.77% 


59 Isocrates Evagoras contains only a few authoritative citations (3x), perhaps due to its 
origins in rhetoric rather than the (at his time) impending biographical tradition. 

60 On this text, see S.E. Porter, ‘The Use of Authoritative Citations in Mark’s Gospel and 
Ancient Biography: A Study of P.Oxy. 1:76’, in Thomas R. Hatina (ed.), Biblical Interpretation 
in Early Christian Gospels. Volume 1: The Gospel of Mark (LNTS 304; London: T&T Clark, 
2006), 79-96. 
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total text that we possess consists of quoted material.9! Gilbert Murray sum- 
marizes the content as 'a mass of quotations, antidotes, bits of literary criti- 
cism, all run together with an air of culture and pleasantness ...’.62 

When we measure the length of the small portion that we have of this work, 
we arrive at somewhere around 1,321 words (depending on how the lacuna are 
reconstructed) and likely 12 citation formulas, indicating a density of 2.796 ac- 
cording to the scale used in this chapter. Now for any kind of definitive analy- 
sis, we would want to be able to examine a more extended (complete) text, but 
this assessment does yield some indication that fiot in the third century BCE 
were beginning to stabilize toward more frequent usage of citation formulas 
than we find in ancient history, at least in some sectors.9? 

Plutarch's voluminous collection of Biot, Parallel Lives, represents not only an 
excellent specimen of the Boc but a potentially prototypical one. Quantitative 
examination of several of Plutarch's Biot confirms that Biot tend to have a much 
greater density of authoritative citations than ancient histories. Plutarch's cita- 
tions usually consist of Aéyecot formulas (e.g. Alex. 2.1; 6.5; 9.2; 13.2; 14.3; 39.6; 
Thes. 29.1), often with oc but sometimes with yap (e.g. Alex. 10.4). Plutarch also 
uses other forms of Ayw. At times, for example, he will introduce his subject 
(e.g. Alexander) (or someone else) as a narrative figure and then use him as 
a source with the formula w¢ aùtòç £Aeye (e.g. Alex. 8.3), other times merely 
adjusting the tense form to suit his narrative (e.g. Aéyouct, Alex. 3.1; Thes. 4.1; 
30.1) or sometimes using a nominal form with a copulative verb (e.g. éati Aóyoc, 
Alex. 2.5). 

Plutarch also frequently uses qvi to construct source citations (e.g. Alex. 
2.3; 3.2; 27.1; 63.1; Thes. 30.4). But sometimes he prefers a verb of cognition 
rather than speech (e.g. w¢ oletat Ocóppactoç, Alex. 4.3; Hpóðwpoç èv ovdevec 
oletat Tov Onoea petaoyetv, Thes. 29.3). Plutarch also shows knowledge of docu- 
ments written by his subjects and cites them verbatim (e.g. Wç ¿x x&v éntotoAóv 
Aoetv &cxtv, Alex. 8.1; cf. also Alex. 7.4). He cites various historians and other 


61 R.A. Burridge, What are the Gospels? A Comparison with Graeco-Roman Biography 
(and ed.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2004; org. 1992), 312. 

62 G. Murray, Euripides and His Age (2nd ed. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1946), 13. 

63 AsM.R. Lefkowitz, The Lives of the Greek Poets (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
2012), 99100, puts it: ‘As a biographer, however, Satyrus is distinguished by his learning 
and his understanding of the biographer's art. Like other writers, Satyrus continued to use 
quotations as the building blocks for his biography and has his interlocutors use whatever 
the poet wrote as evidence of his own personal views, although none of Euripides’s dra- 
mas (by their very nature) could have contained explicit biographical materials’. Similarly, 
T. Hagg, The Art of Biography in Antiquity (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012), 
78, asserts that the basic structure of Euripides’ biography is between ‘paraphrase and 
quotation. 
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literary texts (e.g. tobto [£v odv xal ApiototéAns 6 piàócogpoç elpyxev, Thes. 3.2; 
toOto èv odv xal AptototéAys 6 piAdaogos elpynxev, Thes. 5.1; see also Thes. 23.3; 
24.4) as well as representatives from various nations he apparently interviewed 
(Thes. 26.2). He cites coins and various inscriptions (e.g. Thes. 25.3). At times, 
he draws attention to a narrative figure reading or reciting a passage from a 
source (&vruxóvtoc, Alex. 10.4). Plutarch also often alludes to the consensus 
view of ‘writers’ as a body of source material (e.g. ol nàeîotot ypdpovot adtoc, 
Alex. 271).9^ We may observe the densities of these formulas in several of his 
biographical writings. 

If we compare Plutarch's Alexander (see Tab. 6.2) with our seven ancient 
histories (see Tab. 6.1), we will notice that Plutarch exhibits more than a 20096 
increase in citation (formula) density relative to Herodotus and much more 
to the Greco-Roman historians on the lower end of the density spectrum. 
This marks a distinct quantifiable, formal difference between the two genres. 
Featuring the highest density of citation formulas within the Bíot of Plutarch 
examined, the Life of Theseus yields in most cases more than a 40096 increase 
in citation density relative to the Greek histories. Again, this confirms formally 
Potter's intuition that Biot tend to cite their sources more frequently than an- 
cient Greek histories. Although the Life of Caesar evidences less citation densi- 
ty relative to some of Plutarch's other Bíou when compared to works of history, 
Plutarch still consists of between 0.81% (relative to Xenophon, Anabasis) and 
0.9696 (relative to Thucydides) greater citation density than what we find in 
six of the seven Greek histories analyzed above, and still significantly above 
Herodotus. 

Diogenes Laërtius offers one of the most thorough collections of Greek Biot 
from the ancient world. By the time that Diogenes writes, we have a highly for- 
malized genre, although his numerous fíot are a bit shorter than earlier works. 
As Thucydides moves radically beyond Herodotus in formalizing the trends 
that Herodotus had set in motion, so in Diogenes we find an overwhelming 
response to the Plutarchian emphasis on authoritative citation where almost 
every portion of the narrative derives from explicitly cited source material. 
Mimesis (borrowing source material without a citation formula) is virtually 
lacking, at least on a surface reading. Diogenes Laértius' Plato certainly ex- 
hibits a lower density than his Thales, but his Thales provides an important 


64  N.GL. Hammond, Sources for Alexander the Great: An Analysis of Plutarch's ‘Life’ and 
Arrian's Anabasis (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), 6, thinks that in these 
cases, Plutarch calls attention to his source material to indicate that the events he docu- 
ments were in doubt. 
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sample since it shows how strongly codified this formal feature became in the 
later development of the biographical tradition. 

Having examined three significant predecessors to the ancient Bloc, six of 
Plutarch's Biot and Diogenes Laërtius’ Thales, the following picture emerges. 
Beginning with the extant formal beginnings of the genre in Plutarch, the den- 
sity of citation formulas range from 0.68% to 10.77%, and these by far exceed 
the normal densities for the histories examined. Even Satyrus' Life of Euripides 
exhibits a fairly high citation density, substantially earlier than Plutarch. 
Historians, by contrast, seldom deploy authoritative citations. They apparently 
reserve their citations. The constraints of the genre seem to have developed in 
such a way that frequent citation, as we find in later Greco-Roman fíot, became 
suddenly inappropriate with Herodotus. It is not entirely clear why this is the 
case, but it may be that as the writers of contemporary history began their at- 
tempt to move beyond the legends that so often infiltrated the early mythogra- 
phies and ethnographies they had less need for authorization. And many view 
mythography as a deep and abiding influence well into the development of the 
Greek biographical tradition.55 

We also notice a scale within this criterion (from more or less bounded cita- 
tion strategies), confirming that a hard boundary between these two genres 
cannot be drawn in most cases, accentuating the need for topological analysis. 
In histories with biographical material (e.g. Xenophon, Appian), we discover a 
higher density of citations but still not at the level of any of the Biot we exam- 
ined. But even in íot, where the citation densities are lower, they still are not 
aslow as even the highest density histories (Herodotus) examined. So while we 
do observe a degree of flexibility for this feature, the trends easily seem persis- 
tent (i.e. highly codified) enough to support genre agnation. 


2.3 Authentication Strategy in the Gospels with Special Reference to Luke 
Luke-Acts, history, and fíoc share in common the use of authoritative citation 
within their narratives. In Luke-Acts (and the Gospels), we do not have cita- 
tion of 'sources' as such, but we do observe the use of numerous authorita- 
tive citation formulas. These introduce Israel's Scriptures, often cited in order 
to lend prophetic authority to their narratives. This may at first seem foreign 
to the kinds of sources used by the ancient histories and píot until we real- 
ize that the kinds of sources cited by these texts were not only sources that 
provided the content for their narratives but also the normative literary texts 


65 See the several essays on this theme in K. Temmerman and K. Demoen (eds.), Writing 
Biography in Greece and Rome: Narrative Technique and Fictionalization (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2016). 
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of the Greco-Roman world. Thucydides, for example, cites Homer more than 
any other single source (see 1.3.2—3; 1.9.4; 110.34; cf. also 2.41.4; 3.104.4 for ref- 
erences to Homer).96 And these citations seem to function in quite the same 
ways as the other sources Thucydides cites.” 

One reason why the Gospels may share many of the features of the Greek 
Bioç and history but lack their citation of Greco-Roman sources could be that 
the standard Greco-Roman texts not only had nothing to say about Jesus but 
were also not largely normative for the Jewish communities that the Gospels 
(at least partially) addressed. Jewish education in the diaspora in fact followed 
the Hellenistic paradigm but, instead of Homer and other Greco-Roman lit- 
erature functioning as the normative texts, Jews learned the Lxx.9$ We also 
have precedent for this in Josephus. Josephus cites the Old Testament in ways 
that often parallel the Greek histories that he refers to, quoting as authorita- 
tive normative bodies of writings not only for the Jews, but also for the Roman 
audience that he addresses.5? Many studies of the Gospels thus rightly under- 
stand that the evangelists employ authoritative citation of the Old Testament 
in functionally similar ways to the historians and biographers when they cite 
normative texts as authoritative—even if the content of these two sets of texts 


66 L. Kallet, Money and the Corrosion of Power in Thucydides: The Sicilian Expedition and Its 
Aftermath. Berkeley: University of California Press, 2001), 97-110, proposes that the en- 
tire Troy exhibition in Thucydides is mapped on the Homer account. See also Richard 
B. Rutherford, ‘Structure and Meaning in Epic and Historiography’, in Edith Foster and 
Donald Lateiner (eds.), Thucydides and Herodotus (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), 
13-38. N. Luraghi, The Historian's Craft in the Age of Herodotus (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2001), 271, thinks that Thucydides used Homer's epic poetry, in spite of its genre, 
because it was viewed as a political source for the ship catalogues. On the rhetorical use of 
Homer in Thucydides, see VJ. Hunter, ‘Thucydides and the Uses of the Past, Kilo 62 (1980): 
191-218 (197) and G. Crane, Thucydides and the Ancient Simplicity: The Limits of Political 
Realism (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1998), 127-34. 

67 E.g. Thucydides uses Homer as proof (texpnptot dé udAtota “Ounpos) for the gradual ap- 
plication of the name Hellene ("EXqv) to Hellen and his sons only after they grew mighty 
in Phthiotis and were invited to ally with other cities in 1.3.2-3. 

68 See A.W. Pitts, ‘Paul in Tarsus: Historical Factors in Assessing Paul's Early Education’, in 
S.E. Porter and B. Dyer (eds.), Paul and Ancient Rhetoric: Theory and Practice in the 
Hellenistic Context (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2016), 43-67 (44—49). 

69 See A.W. Pitts, ‘The Use and Non-Use of Prophetic Literature in Hellenistic Jewish 
Historiography’, in MJ. Boda and L.W. Beal (eds.), Prophets and Prophecy in Ancient 
Israelite Historiography (BCP; Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 2012), 229-52, for fur- 
ther analysis. He also tends to prefer prophetic sources for his citations rather histori- 
cal or legal Old Testament material: Jonah (Ant. 9.205—208), Isaiah (Ant. 9.276), Jeremiah 
(Ant. 10.104, 106, 112, 114-20, 124, 141; cf. Ant. 10.176-80; so also J.W. 5.391-92), and Daniel 
(Ant. 10.264—68; cf. Ant. 10.272—80; 11.337; 12.332). 
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remains radically different."? Others have argued that early Christians were so 
certain that Israel's Scriptures spoke of Jesus that they felt warranted in using 
them as historical sources for the life of Jesus.” Citation of Scripture also fits the 
criteria for authoritative citation used his this chapter to assess historical and 
biographical material as the use of source material (i.e. reference to an external 
authority) within the narrative marked by a citation formula of some kind. 

From here we may formulate a genre agnation criterion based on density of 
authoritative citations. Our empirical study confirmed Potter's suspicion that 
histories exhibit a drastically lower citation density than do ancient Biot. The 
lowest density for the Biot examined was 0.68%, which is still a stark contrast 
to the highest density levels for ancient history at 0.4596, and the extremes 
on both ends remain incredibly accentuated with Thucydides at 0.08% and 
Diogenes Laértius at 10.7796. And the higher and lower end spectrums are 
explicable in terms of literary evolution (Herodotus) or greater biographical 
influence (Appian's Civil Wars and Xenophon's Anabasis) and deeper formal- 
ization of the genre in the case of Diogenes Laértius. So where do Luke and the 
other Gospels fit within these ranges of authoritative citation density? 

Many observe that in comparison to the other Gospels in the synoptic tradi- 
tion, the Third Gospel is far more selective in its authoritative citations than 
Mark or Matthew. Luke only contains 15 authoritative citations, defined above 
as source material marked by a citation formula, about 7596 less than Matthew 
(54) and only slightly less than Mark (16). But as Steve Moyise notes, 'Bearing 
in mind that Luke is nearly twice as long as Mark, we can say that quotations in 
Luke are about half as frequent as in Matthew and Mark.” We will see below 


70 Eg. PL. Shuler, A Genre for the Gospels: The Biographical Character of Matthew 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1982), 99; G.E. Sterling, Historiography and Self-Definition: 
Josephos, Luke-Acts, and Apologetic History (NovTSup 64; Leiden: Brill, 1992), passim; 
Potter, Literary Texts, 145-46; Porter, ‘Authoritative Citation’, 79-96. Cf. also C.D. Stanley, 
‘Paul and Homer: Greco-Roman Citation Practice in the First Century CE’, NovT 32 (1990): 
48-78, who makes this equation for Paul. 

71  Eg.T.Brodie, The Birthing of the New Testament: The Intertextual Development of the New 
Testament Writings NTM 1; Sheffield: Sheffield Phoenix Press, 2006), passim. Similarly, 
A.T. Hanson, The Prophetic Gospel: A Study of John and the Old Testament (Edinburgh: 
T&T Clark, 1991), 251-414 (242), claims that in John’s Gospel, ‘theophanies under the old 
dispensation afford [John] the opportunity of claiming that the appearance of the Word 
in Jesus Christ was no bolt from the blue, but was the culmination of a series of appear- 
ances of the Word in Israel's history’. 

72 Cf. S. Moyise, The Old Testament in the New: An Introduction (rrCABS; London: 
T&T Clark, 2001), 45. A feature also noticed but explained away by D. Pao and E. Schnabel, 
‘Luke’, in G.K. Beale and D.A. Carson (eds.), Commentary on the New Testament Use of the 
Old Testament (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2007), 251-414 (251): ‘The fact that Luke 
uses fewer explicit quotations in his Gospel (twenty-five [(according to) Fitzmyer ...]) 
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that Moyise's appraisal here is not quite as precise as we would hope, but this 
basic distributional phenomenon is interesting in light of its densities for the 
Greek history and the Bios. 

All four Gospels and their density levels in comparison to the ranges and 
averages for both the Greek history and the Bioç break down as follows: 


TABLE 6.3 Citation density in the fioc, the Greek history, and the gospels 


Luke Mark Matthew John Range Average Range for Average 


for Biog loc history ^ history 
Citations 15 17 54 25 28-114 71 29-187 131.66 
Word Count 19,482 11,304 18,346 15,335* 6,959- 10614 57:174- 170,467 
20,118 311,667 
Density 0.2390 0.45% 0.88% 0.48% 0.68- 3.6% 0.08— 0.15% 
10.77% 0.45% 


* This number excludes John 7:53-8:11. 


Luke hits right in the upper mid-portions of the range (with Xenophon's 
Anabasis and just below it Appian's Civil Wars) of citation densities for Greek 
history (with the more biographically oriented histories) and Matthew fits 
nicely within the lower range of the fioc, right between Plutarch's Cicero 
(0.6896) and Plutarch's Caesar (1.0496). This data is what we would expect to 
find if Luke composed a history with significant biographical interest (as with 


than Matthew does in his (thirty-eight) must not be misread to suggest that Luke was 
less interested in intertextual links with Israel's Scriptures. Luke's allusions to OT mate- 
rial need to be taken into account as well: C. A. Kimball ... finds 439 OT allusions in the 
Gospel of Luke (note that Kimball ... finds thirty-three OT quotations in Luke). It is not 
helpful to argue that "Jesus rarely appropriates scripture to talk about himself specifi- 
cally’, interpreting Luke's use of explicit quotations as ‘a conservative portrayal’ on the 
basis of eliminating allusions to and echoes of OT passages... In the first-century Jewish 
context it does not seem to have made much difference whether a passage of Scripture is 
explicitly quoted or alluded to. Luke's references to the law of Moses, the prophets, and 
the psalms clearly express his conviction that the person and ministry of Jesus, as well as 
the Christian communities and their message, are based on the Jewish Scriptures. As we 
shall see, recourse to Luke’s allusions or mimetic references remains unnecessary to ac- 
count for his less frequent usage of authoritative citations while still allowing the evange- 
list to hold the Lxx in high regards. Luke has plenty of respect for his normative texts but 
the genre of ancient historiography, in which he writes, potentially constrains him toward 
selective citation of these sources. 
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Xenophon, Anabasis, and Appian, Civil Wars), and if Matthew is a Bioc. Mark 
and John fall around the very top end of the historical ranges, close to the posi- 
tion of Herodotus. At least with respect to this scale, Mark (and John) tend to 
be more historically oriented, confirming at least relative to this feature the 
thesis of Adela Collins that Mark resembles the historical monograph more 
than the Greco-Roman biography.” The data from Mark and John may also be 
less conclusive due to the relatively lessened ‘literary level’ of these Gospels.”4 


2.4 Authentication Strategy in Acts 

Stanley Porter notices, 'Explicit quotations of the Old Testament in Luke and 
Acts are plentiful, though not as frequent or as numerous as those in Matthew 
or Mark’. Acts employs a range of citation formulas. Several of these utilize 
the yéypantoat formula (1:20; 7:42; 13:33; 13:29; 17:2, 11; 18:24, 28; 23:5; 24:14). More 
frequently, however, the author uses the 'saying' formulas so abundant in the 
historians and biographers, including &iov (2:16, 25, 34; 3:22, 25; 7:7; 13:22, 40), 
Aéyto (3:25; 7:48; 13:35; 15:17), AaAéw (2:31; 26:22; 28:25), and evtetoAtat (13:47). 
There are roughly 2679 authoritative citations in Acts, making the total between 
Luke and Acts, 41. This yields a percentage of 0.42, which is less than any of the 
Gospels but at the high end of the range for histories, along with Herodotus 
(0.45). However, when we treat Luke-Acts together, we get a percentage of 0.32. 


73 AX. Collins, Is Mark’s Gospel a Life of Jesus? The Question of Genre (Père Marquette Lecture 
in Theology; Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 1990); A.Y. Collins, ‘Genre and the 
Gospels’, JR 75 (1995): 239-46; A.Y. Collins, Mark: A Commentary on the Gospel of Mark 
(Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2007), 15-43. 

74 Cf. D.A. Aune, The New Testament in its Literary Environment (LEC 8; Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1987), 63-65. 

75 S.E. Porter, ‘Scripture Justifies the Mission: The Use of the Old Testament in Luke-Acts, in 
S.E. Porter (ed.), Hearing the Old Testament in the New (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2006), 
104—26 (104). 

76 Cf. Porter, ‘Scripture’, 104, who notes 27. Some of this depends on whether tightly clus- 
tered citation formulas referring to the same text count as two citations or one. For 
example, in Acts 7:47-48, we find two tightly clustered formulas, referring to the same 
passage: mpogytys A€yet- 6 oùpavóç por Opóvoc, ń SE yf) únonóðiov t&v no8Qv pov: Toto olxov 
oixodopyoete pot, Aéyet xüptoc. I have counted this as one citation but you could see how 
it could be counted as two—see, e.g., I.H. Marshall, ‘Acts’, in G.K. Beale and D.A. Carson 
(eds.), Commentary on the New Testament Use of the Old Testament (Grand Rapids: Baker 
Academic, 2007), 513-605 (522). This seems to be how J.A. Fitzmyer, The Acts of the 
Apostles: A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary (AB 31; New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 2008; orig. 1998), 90-91 comes up with 33 quotations. Or perhaps how 
J.A. Meek, The Gentile Mission in the Old Testament Citations in Acts: Text, Hermeneutic, 
and Purpose (LNTS 385; London: T&T Clark, 2008), 19, came up with his number. 
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TABLE 6.4 Authoritative citation densities in Acts, Luke-Acts, the Greek history, and the fioc 


Acts Luke-Acts Range for Average Range for Average 
Bios Bios history history 
Citations 26 41 28-114 71 29-187 131.66 


Word Count 18454 37,936 6,959-20,118 10,014  57174-311,667 170,467 
Density 0.42% 0.32% 0.68-10.77% 3.6% 0.08-0.45% 0.15% 


Luke-Acts, then, exhibits a citation density a good deal lower than Herodotus 
(0.45), among the upper-mid-range densities of the Greek histories, just high- 
er than the biographically oriented histories of Xenophon and Appian. And 
Luke's citations reflect much lower densities (often many times lower) than all 
of the individual and collected biographies or Gospels examined. Further, the 
spike in citations in the Book of Acts, ultimately balanced out by the Gospel 
of Luke, was not atypical among the historians. They tend to cluster their cita- 
tions in certain books or sections, but their ratios even out due to low or null 
distributions in other books.7? 

We can refer back both to our topological scale as well as our typological 
or binary criteria (see chapter 1). We said that authoritative citations may be 
bounded (restricted in use and density) as in histories or unbounded (unrestrict- 
ed in use and density) as in the Bio. In other words, more bounded environ- 
ments for authoritative citation will reflect lower densities and less bounded 
environments will involve higher densities. Typologically, Luke-Acts certainly 
seems more bounded than the collected biographies or the non-Lukan Gospels, 
even if not as bounded as some other histories."? 


77 Thucydides’ Peloponnesian War, for example, includes spikes in books 1 (13x) and 2 (ux) 
but these drop off in books 3 (ax), 4 (2x), 5 (1x), 6 (4x), 7 (3x), and 8 (5x). Similarly, in 
Xenophon’s Hellenica, book 6 includes a drastic spike (13x) relative to the citation distri- 
butions of books 1 (ox), 2 (1x), 3 (5x), 4 (ax), 5 (3x), and 7 (3x). Likewise, in Xenophon's 
Anabasis, book 1 features the most dramatic spike (26x) with books 2 (7x) and 7 (5x) pro- 
viding the next closest runners up. The pattern is perhaps most accentuated in Polybius. 
58 of the citations in his Histories occur in books 12, 16 citations in book 9, 11 in book 10, 
10 in book 8 and nothing over 8 after that, with many of the books coming in at zero (e.g. 
books 1, 13, 17, 19-21, 23-26, etc.). 

78 This may potentially still raise the question for some, as to why Luke-Acts tends toward 
the upper-mid ranges for the Greek history rather than closer to the middle, where many 
of the histories tend to fall. See, for example, Burridge, What are the Gospels?, 1.79-81. It 
should be noted that historians and biographers tended to cite their sources outside of the 
speech margins. All of Thucydides' citations occur outside of the speech margins, as do 
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3 Conclusions 


This chapter considered two final genre agnation clines connected with the 
rhetorical structure of Greek historical and biographical discourse. The first of 
these draws from Martin and Rose's time management cline. Histories orga- 
nize their narratives around episodic time whereas biographies tend to utilize 
field time. Especially when considered together, Luke-Acts seems to arrange its 
narrative most frequently through episodic rather than field time, situating it 
closer to the Greek history relative to this cline. We also noted differences in the 
authentication strategies employed in both genres, as reflected by densities of 


the ones in Herodotus and Xenophon’s Hellenica. So, it could be that the form of the tradi- 
tion in Luke's sources influenced citation densities in that the author seems to limit his 
citations—especially in Acts—to the speech material. And as Pao and Schnabel ‘Luke’, 
251, observe regarding the Third Gospel, ‘In contrast to the Reflexionszitate in Matthew, 
in Luke's Gospel all except the first three quotations (2:23, 24; 3:4-6) are found in the nar- 
ration of direct speech— that of Jesus (4:4, 8, 12, 18-19; 7:27; 18:20; 19:46; 20:17, 37, 42—43; 
22:37), of the devil (4:10-11), of a scribe (10:27), and of the Sadducees (20:28)* Similarly, as 
Marshall, ‘Acts’, 513, notes that in Acts: ‘The so-called speeches are naturally the main lo- 
cation for scriptural material in Acts, and all the quotations introduced by formulas occur 
in speeches addressed to Jewish (or Jewish-Christian) audiences (Steyn 1995: 230); con- 
trast the lack of direct citation in the speeches in Lystra and Athens’. Marshall overstates 
the situation here a bit. In Acts 1:20, for example, the citation of Psalms falls outside of the 
speech margins but for the most part, authoritative citations do seem limited to speech 
material, with few exceptions. If we use the number of citations deployed only outside of 
speech margins (as is typical in ancient histories and biographies) in Luke-Acts (37,936 
words), we get a citation density percentage below even Thucydides, at 0.0396. Most of 
the citations within the speeches in Acts occur in the early portions, especially the sec- 
tions most crucial to the development of what C.H. Dodd calls the Jerusalem kerygma. 
As B.T. Arnold, ‘Luke’s Characterizing use of the Old Testament in the Book of Acts; in 
B. Witherington (ed.), History, Literature, and Society in the Book of Acts (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1996), 300—323 (306), observes, 'Luke's quotations of the Old 
Testament in Acts occur in concentration in the speeches of Peter in chapters 1-4, the 
speech of Stephen in chapter 7, and the speech of Paul in chapter 13. So it could be the 
case, as Dodd thought, that specific scriptural passages attached to the apostolic keryg- 
ma through consistent proclamation, congealing the merger of certain Old Testament 
traditions with the messianic interpretations of the early Jesus movement. Thus, much 
of Luke's scriptural tradition may have come packaged with (or 'attached to") his tradi- 
tions about Jesus and the early church— especially if Luke used apostolic speeches as a 
major source in the composition of Luke-Acts. This would allow us to explain the slightly 
higher than normal historical (but still very far from standard biographical) citation den- 
sity ranges in Luke-Acts. And when we readjust the numbers to reflect only authoritative 
citations outside of the speech margins of Luke-Acts (0.0396), the two-volume set sharply 
distinguishes itself from its biographical contemporaries which exhibit much higher 
densities for authoritative citation in the main narrative, ranging from 0.68% (Plutarch, 
Cicero) to 2.4796 (Plutarch, Romulus) to 2.796 (Satyrus) to 10.7796 (Diogenes, Thales). 
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authoritative citation of sources. Histories tend to reflect bounded citation en- 
vironments where citation seems highly restricted. Correspondingly, the much 
higher citation densities exhibited by the Greek biographies seem to suggest 
an unbounded environment for authoritative citation—biographers feel the 
liberty (necessity?) to cite sources freely and frequently. When compared to 
the Bioç and the other canonical Gospels, Luke tends to fall on the more bound- 
ed end of the scale among the Greek histories. When combined with Acts, the 
densities spike some but still leave Luke-Acts much closer to the densities of 
the Greek history than the Bios. 
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CHAPTER 7 


The Genre of Luke-Acts 


1 The Enigma 


We began this study by isolating a particular enigma in Lukan studies. How 
do we study the genre of Luke-Acts? Several recent proposals commend 
themselves. Collectively, this research reveals shared features between Luke- 
Acts and at least the Greco-Roman history, the biography, and the epic/novel. 
Though they arrive at differing conclusions, these studies tend to capitalize 
on genre similarities while methodologically minimizing genre differences. 
We traced the theoretical underpinnings of this tendency to Richard Burridge's 
use of Alistair Fowler's family resemblance model. Though many scholars be- 
fore him had correlated formal features of the fíoc with literary structures in 
the canonical Gospels (e.g. Votaw, Talbert, Schuler, Aune), Burridge's study 
sought for the first time to justify this practice via the canons of literary theory. 
Unfortunately, Fowler's model was no canon. It passed from the scene almost 
as quickly as it emerged since it failed to assess genre differences—a short- 
coming eventually conceded by Fowler himself. Burridge's analysis succumbs 
to the same weakness. His many criteria only assess genre proximity, not genre 
divergence. 

Though many New Testament scholars claim to borrow from 'the best' of 
literary theory, most of the models currently used date back to the problematic 
paradigms of the structuralist era. When Burridge published his monograph 
in 1992, a new consensus had already arisen in contemporary genre studies 
that sought to restore the role of context in genre study that prior models had 
displaced. Beginning with the work of M.A.K. Halliday (sociolinguistics) and 
Carolyn Miller (rhetorical theory) in the 1970s and 1980s, genre studies has be- 
come increasingly interdisciplinary with a distinct focus on the sociological di- 
mensions of genre. Although New Testament scholars have typically neglected 
these developments, I have sought to show that contemporary genre theory 
still has much to offer the interpreter of Luke-Acts. 


2 Bringing Lukan Genre Studies Up-to-Date 


Following in the stream of Halliday, J.R. Martin represents one of the most 
well-developed recent accounts of genre. This model offers a number of ad- 
vantages for a study of the genre of Luke-Acts. To begin with, it proceeds from 
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the most up-to-date linguistic and literary methodologies, seeking to attend to 
the criticisms and developments that have led to substantial advancements 
in the contemporary study of genre. Most importantly, it emphasizes genre 
agnation, focusing on a specific kind of family relation. In contrast to the fam- 
ily resemblance model that Burridge deploys—focusing on genre proximity— 
J.R. Martin's topological and typological analysis of genre navigates both genre 
proximity and genre divergence vía his genre agnation analysis. 

Finally, Martin and Rose have constructed genre agnation scales designed 
specifically for the differentiation of historical and biographical genres. These 
scales and a few others inspired by them can be assessed within the macro- 
structures of a discourse, where M.A.K. Halliday, Ruqaiya Hasan, and Martin 
insist some of the most significant generic encoding recurs. This analysis as- 
sumes a layered or hierarchical view of language, as advocated originally by 
Halliday, in which the most distinctive features of a genre tend to surface in the 
higher-level structures of a discourse (e.g. in a formal preface, at the transition 
to the narrative body, the closing of a narrative, etc.) while topoi are shared by 
many genres, often occurring at lower levels. This is not an invariable rule but 
does guide our analysis toward the consideration of higher-level structures in 
genre agnation. 


3 Agnating the Greek History and the foc 


The sFL scales provided by Martin and Rose supply the theoretical founda- 
tions for the genre agnation study undertaken in Chapters 3-6. Proceeding 
from recent work integrating genre study and corpus linguistics, we began by 
establishing representative corpora for the Greek history and the Blog genres 
(Chapter 2). Each chapter then argued that our genre agnation scales consis- 
tently agnate the Greek history and the Qíoc in differing directions relative to 
eight scales. We discovered that these texts tend to topicalize either activity- 
or entity-focused discourse. Participants may be identified through generic or 
individualized structures. Initiations (including prefaces) can be either pan- 
oramic or focalized. Commencements or transitions into the narrative body 
may be either event- or participant-driven. While some works inconsistently 
self-identify with their literary tradition, others do so more frequently. Some 
texts embed their genealogies, others stage them. Discourses may also be or- 
ganized around episodic or field time and may employ bounded or unbound- 
ed authentication strategies. Selection between each of these choices tends 
to correlate with the genres we established in our sample corpora. Histories 
tend to group according to the first set of scales and biographies according to 
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the second— not absolutely or invariably, but quite consistently. For this rea- 
son, each of these typological criteria (binary; +/-) can be recast as topological 
scales. This allows us then to talk about some works as more historical or bio- 
graphical than others relative to these specific scales while also accounting for 
phenomena like genre blurring and elasticity. 


4 What Genre is Luke-Acts? Micro and Macrogenre Reconsidered 


When we turn to Luke-Acts, we notice a distinct literary orientation toward the 
Greek history genre relative to the Biog genre. One could also consider the Greek 
novel or epic through genre agnation but as Burridge notes, 'The only serious 
alternative to historiography for the genre of Acts is ancient biography"! And 
this certainly applies to Luke's Gospel as well. The study of ancient genre is 
complex and requires sustained genre agnation analysis in order to make con- 
vincing evaluations. In order to establish more secure and stable conclusions, 
genre agnation scales need to be developed not only for the Greek history and 
the Bios, but likely for the Greek novel and epic as well (as both genres have 
been proposed for Luke-Acts). Nevertheless, this study seeks to advance the 
discussion relative to the two largest contenders for the genre of Luke-Acts— 
history and biography— by establishing the claim that Luke-Acts is ostensibly 
more like the Greek history than the Bios. I sought to establish this for both Luke 
and Acts through a consideration of the same genre agnation scales that seem 
to consistently differentiate widely agreed upon historical and biographical 
texts and the result was—consistently—that Luke-Acts gravitates more in the 
direction of the historical side of the spectrum of Greek prose discourse than 
the biographical side. 

This still leaves open the question of Luke's relationship to the other Gospels, 
which our analysis seemed to show reflect the biographical genre much more 
strongly than the historical genre. If Luke is the first volume of a two-scroll his- 
tory, why does it seem so akin, especially to the other two Synoptics. To begin 
with, Luke probably uses the other Gospels (or at least Mark and perhaps Q, if 
such a document existed) as sources for his first volume. This almost certainly 
impacted the shape of his Gospel. 

Second, we may treat the problem in terms of the difference between 
micro and macrogenre. For example, Herodotus has a very generic opening, 
as with other histories, but then in book 2, he transitions with 'After the death 


1 RA.Burridge, 'The Genre of Acts Revisited, in Steve Walton (ed.), Reading Acts Today: Essays 
in Honour of Loveday C.A. Alexander (LNTS 472; London: T&T Clark, 2011), 3-28 (15). 
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of Cyrus ...’ (teAeutioavtog ð Kúpov) (2.11), a more individualized structure. 
We note here too the anaphoric function of the individualized transition, re- 
ferring back to the prior book's narrative (as in Acts) of Cyrus, including his 
death. The long portion of narrative that Herodotus devotes to Cyrus could be 
considered, at the microgeneric level, a kind of biographical discourse, even 
though Herodotus clearly employs historiographic features that define his 
work's macrogenre. 

Similarly, Diodorus Siculus marks the major episode-level transition at 
Lib. 17.18 into book 18 (and vol. 9) with Alexander's death. And as in Luke-Acts, 
Diodorus includes a recapitulatory link that sets up his intention to chronicle 
Alexander's successors after his death: ‘The preceding Book included all the 
acts of Alexander up to his death; this one, containing the deeds of those who 
succeeded to his kingdom, ends with the year before the tyranny of Agathocles 
and includes seven years' (Lib. 183.6). The individualized episode-level transi- 
tions Diodorus' history again seem to reflect biographical conventions for the 
prior narrative but only at the level of microgenre. 

Likewise, Appian's second book on Cyrus has a distinct biographical ori- 
entation, which is reflected strongly at the transition from book 2 into book 3 
of his Civil Wars, where Appian refers to the prior narrative via an individu- 
alized transition by stating, ‘Thus was Gaius Caesar, who had been foremost 
in extending the Roman sway, slain by his enemies and buried by the people' 
(Appian, Bel. Civ. 3.1.1). Again, as in Acts, we have an anaphoric individualized 
book-evel transition referring back to the prior book's narrative of Caesar, in- 
cluding his deeds and death, reflecting biographical microgenre but without 
forsaking the wider historiographic macrogenre. Or take Josephus' transition 
into book 2 of Against Apian. After reference to book 1, Josephus transitions 
with individualized reference to Apian in book 2 (Josephus, Ag. Ap. 21-7). 
Again, the biographical microgenre is helpful for understanding how a large 
portion of Josephus' historical work could be devoted a singular individual. 

Luke-Acts deploys similar literary features. After Jesus' genealogy, Luke's 
Gospel takes on a very individualized focus, with Jesus' deeds, death, and resur- 
rection occupying a major focus, as in ancient biography. Then, in Acts, we find 
a transition back into more generic discourse, reminiscent of historiography. 
Luke 3-24 then takes the shape of a biography at the microgeneric level. This 
use of the biographical microgenre does not undermine Luke's wider historio- 
graphic macro genre. As Keener contends, 


Ancient historians such as Livy might follow the lives of a famous gen- 
eral or other hero (often interspersing other information where relevant 
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chronologically), but such biographic elements did not change the genre 
from history to biography. Dionysius of Halicarnassus has biographic sec- 
tions in his larger history, such as that about Tarquin (Ant. rom. 4.41-85), 
but his work remains a multivolume history.” 


Thus, Luke's biographical emphasis in his first volume does not undermine the 
historiographic character of his wider two-volume work in Luke-Acts. In Acts, 
Luke then transitions back into the historical tenure that defines the wider 
macrogenre of Luke-Acts. In doing so, Luke follows the lead of several other 
histories from the ancient world. 

Luke's use of the biographical microgenre likely impacts its reception his- 
tory with the other Gospels, however. Though Luke intended his work to be a 
two-volume history, the first volume was read along with the other canonical 
Gospels as a life of Jesus. So, in terms of canonical history, the Third Gospel 
seems to function with the other three canonical Gospels as a life of Jesus, but 
in terms of its literary history, the Third Gospel functions with Acts as a two- 
volume history of the Early Church. 


5 The Literary Unity of Luke-Acts 


The paradigm-shifting work of Henry Cadbury has convinced most of the liter- 
ary unity of Luke-Acts.? Though some still resist the unity thesis,* many lever- 
age it in one of two directions in contemporary discussions of genre. If one 
reads Acts as history, then an argument can be formulated for a historiographic 


2 Keener Acts, 60. 

3 HJ. Cadbury Making of Luke-Acts. For recent surveys of the issues involved, see 
I.H. Marshall, ‘Acts and the “Former Treatise”, in Bruce W. Winter and Andrew D. Clarke (eds.), 
The Book of Acts in its First Century Setting. 1. The Book of Acts in its Literary Setting (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993), 163-82; L. Alexander, 'The Preface to Acts and the Historians; in 
B. Witherington (ed.), History, Literature and Society in the Book of Acts (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1996), 23-27; J. Verheyden, "The Unity of Luke-Acts: What are 
we up to?, in J. Verheyden (ed.), The Unity of Luke-Acts (Leuven: Leuven University Press, 
1999), 3-56 (esp. 27-50); and various essays in A.F. Gregory and C.K. Rowe (eds.), Rethinking 
the Unity and Reception of Luke and Acts (Columbia, S.C.: University of South Carolina Press, 
2010). Cf. also P. Walters, The Assumed Authorial Unity of Luke and Acts: A Reassessment of the 
Evidence (CSNTMS 145; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009), 3-24, who eventually 
advocates for authorial disunity against the consensus view. 

4 E.g. R.I. Pervo, ‘Must Luke and Acts Belong to the Same Genre?, in D. Lull (ed.), SBLSP 28 
(Atlanta: Scholars, Press, 1989), 309-16. 
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reading of the Gospel as well.5 If, however, the Gospel is a Bioç then together 
Luke-Acts reflects the tradition of collected biography writing.$ Smith and 
Kostoplouos think that such arguments are misguided, however, since they 
attempt to force both documents into a single genre, wrongly assuming that 
authorial unity requires literary unity.” 

Keener's position is interesting in this connection: 


Luke's Gospel is indeed biography, but it is part of a two-volume work 
(Luke-Acts) that when taken together cannot easily be defined as biog- 
raphy. Although the two volumes may differ somewhat in genre, the nar- 
rative unity of the two works would invite any attentive auditors to hear 
them together. Many scholars suggest that Luke may combine elements 
of two genres, especially in this case the related genres of history and 
biography. While taken by itself the Gospel is biography, as part of Luke's 
two-volume work the Gospel becomes a biographic component in a larg- 
er history. Ancient auditors would not find such a combination difficult 
to comprehend; authors of multivolume histories could devote an entire 
volume or section to a particularly prominent character. Luke's biography 
of Jesus is thus inseparable from his larger historical work.? 


5 Eg. DE. Aune, The New Testament in its Literary Environment (LEC 8; Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1987), 77; B. Shellard, New Light on Luke: Its Purpose, Sources, and Literary 
Context (JSNTSup 215; London: Sheffield Academic, 2002), 18-23; C.K. Rothschild, Luke-Acts 
and the Rhetoric of History: An Investigation of Early Christian Historiography (WUNT 2.175; 
Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2004), 16-23. 

6 Eg.C.H. Talbert, Literary Patterns, Theological Themes, and the Genre of Luke-Acts (Missoula: 
Scholars Press, 1987); L. Alexander, 'Acts and Ancient Intellectual Biography; in L. Alexander, 
Acts in its Ancient Literary Context: A Classicist Looks at the Acts of the Apostles (ECC; LNTS 289; 
New York: T&T Clark, 2005; orig. 1993), 43-68; S.E. Porter, 'The Genre of Acts and the Ethics 
of Discourse, in T.E. Phillips (ed.), Acts and Ethics (NTM 9; Sheffield: Sheffield Phoenix Press, 
2005), 1-15; S.A. Adams, The Genre of Acts and Collected Biography (SNTSMS 156; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2013). 

7 D.L. Smith and Z.L. Kostopoulos, ‘Biography, History, and the Genre of Luke-Acts, NTS 63 
(2017): 390-410. Similarly. D.W. Palmer, ‘Acts and the Ancient Historical Monograph; in B.W. 
Winter and A.D. Clarke (eds.), The Book of Acts in its First Century Setting. 1. The Book of Acts in 
its Literary Setting (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993), 1-29 (25), claims that some collections in 
antiquity were understood as a unit, but did not employ the same genre throughout the en- 
tire collection, as with Josephus’ three major works: Jewish War, the Antiquities, and Against 
Apion. Those books do not constitute a kind of collection as is proposed in the case of Luke- 
Acts, however—even if Antiquities and Against Appian may be related. And as Alexander, 
‘Preface’, 27 points out, ‘in these cases the changed subject matter and genre of the new work 
are indicated clearly in the preface’. This is not the case in Acts. There are no obvious indica- 
tors that a shift in genre is occurring. 

8 C. Keener, The Historical Jesus of the Gospels (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2009), 85-86. 
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I do not find this solution compelling, and not only because the research 
developed within this study disconfirms it based solely on observations con- 
nected with Luke's Gospel (independent of Acts), but also because we certain- 
ly have biographic portions (i.e. microgenres) represented as parts of histories 
(e.g. Appian's Bell. Civ. 2; portions of Xenophon's Anab. 1), but this does not 
mean that those parts of the history are some kind of independent biogra- 
phy when taken on their own—if anyone did in fact take them on their own. 
Historians may document the life of a person but it is always in the context 
of how that life relates to surrounding (e.g. political) events. Biot, by contrast, 
focus on the acts or deeds of people, not mainly nations/wars and the rela- 
tion of participants to these wider event frames. However, since Luke does 
use other Gospels as sources, much biographical material ends up within his 
Gospel. Furthermore, as a Gospel, Luke was likely read in the context of the 
other Gospels as something of a biography, when read (as Keener puts it) on its 
own. It seems plausible that when read with the other Gospels, much of Luke's 
text functions within a kind of biographical microgenre that allows the docu- 
ment to be read very much like the other Gospels, in a biographical kind of 
way, but it's original intention was to function along with Acts as a two-volume 
history, or so the evidence would seem to indicate. 

We return to the problem of literary divergence. Smith and Kostoplouos 
only give up hope for literary unity because their criteria are not able to isolate 
formal divergences between the Greek history and the Bios. The generic fea- 
tures are too blended and the boundaries too blurred to confine Luke-Acts to 
a single literary genre, Smith and Kostoplouos claim. But with the appropriate 
genre agnation scales in place, a historical reading of Luke-Acts does not seem 
forced at all. 

The argument of this study is not dependent upon the unity of Luke-Acts, 
but this assumption does greatly strengthen its case. It explains, for example, 
minor anomalies in topicalization and participant structure that surface when 
either document is considered independently. With its plural participant refer- 
ences and failure to mention Jesus, the preface leaves little doubt that groups/ 
activities not individuals will be in view in the coming narrative. Yet after much 
of the L material in chapters 1-3, Jesus becomes the central topic/participant 
for the majority of the remaining discourse. Reading Acts as the sequel volume 
to Luke makes sense of this tension, widening the participant range so that 
Jesus becomes one of many individuals discussed in the two-volume project 
rather than the subject of a Bioç. When read together, Luke-Acts exhibits the 
structure of several histories, where one figure takes center stage early on in 
the form of a biographical portrait (e.g. Jesus in book 1 of Luke-Acts; Caesar 
in Appian, Bel. civ. 2; Xenophon, Anab. 1; Diodorus 16-17) but the historian 
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transitions into a wider event-frame later in the narrative (e.g. book 2 of Luke- 
Acts; books 2-7 in Xenophon's Anabasis and books 3-6 in Appian's Civil Wars; 
Diodorus 18). 

Our analysis of literary framing also intersects with discussions of unity, es- 
pecially in relation to the preface. Even those who doubt unity acknowledge 
that Acts 11 functions as a ‘secondary preface’ of some kind due to its refer- 
ence to ‘the former treatise’? Although the possibility that Luke is composing 
an (literarily) independent sequel to some other previous composition cannot 
be ruled out,!° this possibility remains difficult to assess since the underlying 
claim is non-falsifiable. Even if we read Acts on its own and treat its recapitula- 
tion as the sequel to a non-extent work, it was shown that the recapitulation 
in Acts aligns comfortably with both the historical and biographical conven- 
tions for recapitulation. So, the preface in Acts would not resist historiographic 
convention, even if considered independently. But when read as the transition 
from book 1 into book 2 of a two-volume set, the preface works with the reca- 
pitulation in Acts to agnate the collection decidedly in the direction of ancient 
history. 

Similar observations apply to the commencement into the narrative body. 
Nothing about the potential transitions into the narrative body of Acts defy his- 
torical literary canons. The failure to use genealogical formulas at these transi- 
tions does, however, distinguish it from the collected biographies. Considered 
independently, Acts agnates toward history (event-oriented) and away from 
the collected biography (participant-oriented) relative to the commencement. 
When we add the Third Gospel to the equation, this position is only strength- 
ened. Luke's Gospel includes a clear, event-oriented commencement into the 
narrative body (the transition is not a point of debate, as in Acts). On a unified 
reading, this counts as the commencement for the entire work, supplying fur- 
ther evidence for reading Acts, along with Luke, as history. 

The other two frames we considered were literary self-identification and the 
function of the genealogy. Literary self-identification occurs in the prefaces 
of historical and biographical writings. By the first century, the vast majority 
of Bior self-identify with their literary tradition, when they include a preface. 
Histories sometimes identify as ictopta in their prefaces but not consistently. 
Luke's Gospel includes a preface but lacks biographical attestation, as does 
Acts. Independently considered, both texts agnate toward history with respect 


9 Cf. R.I. Pervo, Acts: A Commentary on the Book of Acts (Hermeneia. Minneapolis: Fortress, 


2009), 33. 
10 Cf Alexander, ‘Preface’, 27. 
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to this cline. Obviously, the Gospel is on surer footing here with a full formal 
preface rather than a recapitulation. It seems odd to leverage too much on the 
recapitulation as an episode-level preface form since all known instances of 
these formulas occur in the context of unified multi-volume works. If Luke's 
recapitulation functions as others we find in the ancient world, then it pushes 
the reader back to the preface of the entire work, in this case Luke 111-4, which 
again lacks the kind of self-identification we would expect in a biographical 
preface. Unity may have implications for the function of the genealogy as well. 
None of the major character introductions in Acts use a genealogy and Jesus' 
genealogy in the Third Gospel is not used to introduce his character but in- 
stead occurs after the birth narrative. Together, these strategies seem to reflect 
a unified movement away from the Greek collected biographical tradition to- 
ward the Greek history. 

Two final scales address the rhetorical structure of Luke and Acts: time man- 
agement and authentication strategy. Time management dealt with a number 
of features but most significantly for the question of unity, it addresses narra- 
tive endings as part of a wider discussion involving differing generic timelines 
(episodic vs. field time; see Chapter 6). If the preface in Luke has implications 
for the genre of Acts; the ending of Acts has implications for the genre of Luke. 
When read with Luke, the open rather than closed ending of Acts strongly 
implies a episodic time axis for the entire narrative, beginning with the cir- 
cumstances leading up to Jesus' birth and concluding unresolved with Paul 
on trial. 

The authentication strategies of both Luke and Acts (grounded in source- 
citation densities) also reflect those of the historians (ranging from 0.08—0.45%). 
The densities for both documents fall well below (often multiple times) any of 
the biographical documents considered (ranging from 0.68—10.7796). The Third 
Gospel's citation densities fall comfortably within the historical range (0.2396) 
while Acts is high but also in range (0.4296), nearly reviling Herodotus (who 
marks the top end of the range at 0.4596). However, when considered together, 
Luke's ratios balance out those in Acts so that Luke-Acts is positioned more 
comfortably within the historical range, just beyond its midpoint (0.3296). 


6 Conclusion 


Based upon the SFL genre agnation scales applied in this study, an indepen- 
dent case can be made for either Luke or Acts as a closer proximate to the 
Greek history than the Q(oc. These sFL scales also expose a range of further 
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complementary elements when the two volumes are read together. Against 
the current consensus (at least for Luke's Gospel), we may draw the follow- 
ing conclusion: Luke-Acts reflects the literary tradition of the historians far 
more frequently than that of the individual or collected biographies of the 
Greco-Roman world. 


11 §. Walton, ‘What Are the Gospels? Richard Burridge's Impact on Scholarly Understanding 
of the Genre of the Gospels’, CBR 14 (2015): 81-93, argues that this is the case for the 
Gospels, including Luke, and biographical readings are slowly gaining more momentum 
in Acts research as well. 
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